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FULL COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 7103, TO ESTABLISH LIMI- 
TATIONS ON THE NUMBERS OF OFFICERS WHO MAY SERVE IN 
VARIOUS COMMISSIONED GRADES IN THE ARMY, NAVY, AIR 
FORCE, AND MARINE CORPS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTER ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, January 26, 1954. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Dewey Short, chairman of the 
committee, presiding. 

The Cuatrman. The committee will please be in order. 

(Thereupon, three official photographs were taken of the committee, 
the committee proceeded to consider reports of Subcommittee No. 1, 
and proceeded as follows:) 

The CuarrMan. Members of the committee, we now take up one 
of the toughest assignments [ think this committee has ever had. 
Let’s have order, please. You will have to concentrate hard if you 
ae undgrgtand this piece of legislation, 

We arf Aeginning hearings this morning on the bill, H. R. 7103, a 
Sil trod@eced in the last session by Mr. Arends who worked long and 
ha “in ae ommittee, with the valuable help of our counsel, Mr. 


(x,Blandfor®Q 
© (The hil referred to is as follows: 


og wt = [H. R. 7103, 83d Cong. 2d sess.] 


ZA BILL To Sablish limitations on the numbers of officers who may serve in various commissioned grades 
= j-Jn the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the ‘Officer Grade 
Limitation Act of 1954’’. 

TITLE I—ARMY 


Sec. 101. On the last day of each fiscal year the percentages determined by the 
number of commissioned officers on active duty in the Army in each of the follow- 
ing grades when compared to the total number of commissioned officers on active 
duty in the Army authorized by the Secretary of the Army (exclusive of Reserve 
officers on active duty for training purposes only, and officers serving with other 
departments or agencies of the Government on a reimbursable basis) shall not 
exceed the percentages which are set forth in the following table: 


| 


Lieutenant 


| 
Officer strength General | Colonel colonel Major 

| 
350 3, 352 6, 940 | 9, 350 
70 | 6.70 | 13. 88 | 18. 70 
400 | 3, 752 | 8,045 | 10, 850 
. 67 6. 25 | 13. 41 | 18. 08 
425 | 4,102 9,150 12, 350 
450 | 4, 452 | 10, 205 | 13, 675 
56 | 5. 56 12. 76 | 17.09 
475 | 4, 732 | 11, 260 15, 000 
. 53 5. 28 | 12.51 16. 67 
- 50 | 5.00 12. 27 16. 31 
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Officer strength General Colonel | Lieutenant! Major 
colonel 

510 5, 202 13, 270 17, 620 
. 46 12. 06 16. 02 
520 5, 402 14,175 18, 930 
4.50 11.81 15.77 
530 5, 602 15,075 20,190 
4.31 11.60 
540 5, 802 15, 875 21, 395 
.39 4.14 11. 34 
550 6, 002 16, 675 * 
.37 4.00 11.12 15.07 


In the event such authorized strength of commissioned officers on active duty falls 
between two strengths shown in the above table the percentages will be deter- 
mined by mathematical interpolation between the percentages prescribed for the 
two strengths. The numbers authorized for any grade prescribed in the above 
_— may be exceeded by the cumulative number of vacancies in any higher 
grades. 

Sec. 102. If, during any period of mobilization or demobilization occurring 
on or after July 1, 1954, the commissioned officer strength authorized by the 
Secretary of the Army varies by 6 percentum or more within any twelve-month 
period, there shall be allowed a period of twelve months from the end of that 
period of mobilization or demobilization to conform to the figures prescribed by 
the table set forth in section 101 of this title. 

Sec. 103. When the authorized strength of the Army in commissioned officers 
on active duty exceeds one hundred and fifty thousand, the Secretary of the 
Army shall, in general conformity with the table set forth in section 102 of this 
title, fix the authorized strength in each of the grades covered by that table. 


TITLE II—COMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN THE NAVY AND 
MARINE CORPS 


Sec. 201. Subsection 303 (a) of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 303. (a) Of the total number of line officers serving on active duty at 
any one time, exclusive of officers carried by law as additional numbers in grade 
and of fleet admirals, the number of officers who may serve in each of the grades 
above lieutenant shall be no greater than a number appropriate to the total number 
as set forth in the following table: Provided, That of the number of officers so 
determined in each grade below captain, not to exceed the following percentages 
may be officers designated for limited duty: In the grade of commander, 3.64 
per centum; in the grade of lieutenant commander, 8.62 per centum.” 


UNRESTRICTED LINE 


Real admiral Lieutenant 
Total line officers,! exclusive “ | Captain Commander 
of officers, carried by law and above commander 
as extra numbers and of 
fleet admirals Number Percent ?) Number) Percent ?) Number! Percent 2?) Number| Percent 2 
| 
215 | 0. 67 1, 920 6. 3, 840 12.00 5, 760 18.00 
222 | . 56 2.320 5. 80 4, 498 11. 25 34 17.70 
228 | 46 2, 758 5. 5% 5, 235 10. 47 8, 650 17.30 
237 -40 | 3,140 5. 23 5, 851 9.7. 10, 148 16. 91 
244 | 35 3,479 4.97 6, 374 9.11 11, 487 16. 41 
252 .32 3, 782 4.73 6, 821 8. 53 12, 752 15. 94 
259 29 4,053 4. 50 7, 205 8.01 13,914 15. 46 
262 . 26 4, 295 4.30 7, 588 7. 54 15, 030 15. 03 
291 | .23 4, 792 3.83 8, 201 6. 56 17, 500 14.00 
3085 | .20 | 5,165 3.44 8, 683 5.79 | 19, 500 13. 00 
323 5, 441 3.11 9, O17 5.15 21,175 12. 10 
342 17 5, 640 2. 82 9, 244 4.62 22, 560 11. 28 
379 | 15 5, 854 2.34 9, 504 3. 80 24, 600 9. 84 


1 Where the total number of line officers on active duty, exclusive of officers carried by law as extra numbers 
and of fleet admirals, exceeds a number specified in this column, but is less than the next larger number 
specified, the number of officers in each of the grades here tabulated may exceed the tabulation number by 
a number which is a fraction of the next increment in grade tabulation equal to the proportion of the excess 
in total number to the next tabulation of total number. 

2? Number shall govern; percent is for information only. 


Pereent....... 
Percent 
Percent 
140,000 
Percent . 
t 
| 
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Sec. 202. Subsection 303 (f) of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 is amended 
by deleting all after the words ‘‘in each corps” and substituting therefor the words 
“a number no greater than a number appropriate to the number of officers in 
that corps serving on active duty, as set forth in the following tables: 


| 


Total number of officers in the corps on active duty | Number of | Information 


| rear admirals | only 
Supply Corps: 

600 13 | 0. 50 
3,000....... 15 | 50 
4,000.__. 18 | 45 
5,000 19 | . 38 
7,000. 20 | 29 
9,000... 21 | 
11,000. 2 
13,000 __ 23 18 
15,000. 24 17 
17,000 25 | IS 

Medical Corps: 
15 
4,000 18 
5,000. 19 38 
7,000 | 29 
9,000 21 
11,000___ 22 | 
13,000 23 18 
15,000 24 17 
Civil Engineer Corps: 
1,000... - 5 50 
2,000... 7 .35 
ke 
Dental Corps: 
2,000... ‘ 6 . 30 
Chaplain Corps: 

1,600__- 3 3 19 
2,800. 3 


Provided further, That when the total number of officers on active duty in any 
corps exceeds a tabulated number of officers on active duty in that corps but is 
less than the next tabulated number the authorized number of rear admirals may 
be increased by a number which is a fraction of the next tabulated increment of 
authorized numbers equal to the proportion such excess is to the tabulated incre- 
ment of total number on active duty: Provided further, That when the number of 
officers on active duty in a corps is less than the least. tabulated number in the 
appropriate table the authorized number of rear admirals shall be 5 per centum 
of the total number of officers on active duty in that Corps: Provided further, 
That such a rear admiral serving as a chief of bureau shall upon termination of 
his tenure as chief of bureau be carried in excess until the next vacancy occurs in 
the grade of rear admiral in the corps concerned: And provided further, That the 
number of captains in the Medical Service Corps and the number of commanders 
and lieutenant commanders in the Nurse Corps shall not exceed 2 per centum, 
1 per centum, and 2.5 per centum, respectively, of the total number of officers in 
the corps concerned serving on active duty at any one time.” 

Src. 203. That portion of subsection 303 (g) of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947, as amended, occurring before the second proviso is further amended to 
read as follows: 

““(g) To determine the authorized number of line officers in each of the various 
grades above lieutenant, as provided in this section, computations shall be made 
by the Secretary of the Navy as of the date of approval of this Act and thereafter 
at such times that the needs of the service require but not less than once annually, 
and the resulting number in each of such various grades, as so computed, shall, 
subject to the provisions of subsection (k) of this section, be held and considered 
for all purposes as the authorized number of officers in each of such various grades 
and shall not be varied between such computations: Provided, That to determine 
the authorized number of line officers designated for limited duty in each of the 
various grades above lieutenant, the Secretary of the Navy, as of the date of 
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approval of this Act and thereafter at such times that the needs of the service 
require but not less than once annually, shall compute the maximum number of 
such officers which may serve in each of such various grades, as provided in sub- 
section (a) of this section, and shall determine the number of such officers in each 
‘of such various grades, not to exceed such maximum number, required to meet 
the needs of the service during the ensuing year, and the resulting number in each 
of such various grades, as so determined, shall be held and considered for all pur- 
poses as the authorized number of such officers in each of such various grades, and 
shall not be varied between such determinations:”’. 

Sec. 204. Subsection 303 (k) of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 is amended 
to read as follows: 

““(k) Upon determination of the authorized number of officers in each of the 
various grades above lieutenant, with respect to officers serving on active duty as 
provided in this section, and with respect to officers holding permanent appoint- 
ments on the active list of the Regular Navy, as provided in section 103 or title I 
and section 203 of title IT of this Act, computations shall be made by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to determine the authorized number of officers which may serve 
under temporary appointment in the line in each of the various grades above 
lieutenant and in each grade in a staff corps where computations are prescribed 
to determine the authorized number. At the same time, the Secretary of the 
Navy shall determine within the combined grades of lieutenant, lieutenant (junior 
grade), and ensign, the number of officers serving under temporary appointments 
required in each of those grades to meet the needs of the service. Should the 
Secretary of the Navy determine, at the time of making the computations pre- 
scribed by subsections (g) and (h) of this section, that in any grade above lieuten- 
ant a lesser number of officers than the computed number of officers for that grade 
is required to meet the needs of the service, the lesser number shall be held and 
considered to be the authorized number for that grade and the reduction may be 
applied as an increase in the authorized number of such officers in anv lower grade 
or grades.”’ 

Sec. 205, Subsection 314 (a) of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 314. (a) Commissioned officers of the Marine Corps shall be authorized 
in number in the same proportion to authorized enlisted sirength and shall be 
distributed in grades, promoted, retired, and discharged in like manner and with 
the same relative conditions in all respects as provided for commissioned officers 
of the line of the Navy, by existing law, or by laws hereafter enacted, except as 
may be necessary to adapt the said provisions to the Marine Corps, or as herein 
otherwise provided. Of the total number ot officers not restricted in the perform 
ance of duty serving on active duty at any one time, exclusive of officers carried 
by law as additional numbers in grade, the number of officers who may serve in 
each of the grades above captain shall be no greater than a number appropriate 
to the total number as set forth in the following table: Provided, That of the num- 
ber of officers so determined in each grade below colonel, not to exceed the follow- 
ing percentages may be officers designated for limited duty: In the grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel, 3.64 per centum; in the grade of major, 8.62 per centum.” 


UNRESTRICTED LINE 


Brigadier general 
‘Total line officers | exclusive and above 
of officers carried by law as 


Colonel Lieutenant colonel Major 


extra numbers | | | 

Number Percent 2 Number Percent ? Number | Percent ? Number) Percent ? 

10,000... 51 0. 51 600 6.00 1, 200 | 12.00 1, 800 18. 00 
52 .42 615 4. 92 1, 250 10. 00 2, 175 17. 40 

53 35 630 4. 20 1, 295 8. 63 2, 535 16. 90 

54 31 645 | 3.69 1, 335 | 7.63 2, 880 16. 46 

55 . 28 660 | 3.30 1,370 | 6.85 3, 210 16. 05 

57 . 25 670 | 2. 98 1, 400 | 6. 22 3, 525 15. 67 

59 . 24 6S0 | 2.72 1, 425 5.70 3, 825 15.30 

61 -22 690 | 2. 51 | 1,445 | 5. 25 4, 110 14. 95 

63 11460| 4,380] 14.60 

65 . 20 | 705 2.17 | 1,470 | 4. 52 4, 635 14. 26 

67 -19 | 710 | 2.03 | 1, 475 | 4.21 4, 875 13. 93 


1 Where the total number of officers unrestricted in the performance of duty, exclusive of officers carried by 
law as extra numbers exceeds a number specified in this column, but is less than the next larger number 
specified, the number of officers in each of the grades here tabulated may exceed the tabulation number by a 
number which is a fraction of the next increment in grade tabulation equal to the proportion ofthe excess in 
total number to the next tabulation of total number. 

2 Number shall govern; percent is for information only. 
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TITLE III—COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE AIR FORCE 


Sec. 301. The strength of the Air Force in commissioned officers on active duty 
in each of the following grades on the last day of each fiscal year shall not exceed 
the percentage, set forth in the following table, of the total number of commissioned 
officers of the Air Force determined by the ‘Secretary of the Air Force to be on 
active duty. 


| 


2. General and col- | 3, Lieutenant 
ss ors, ‘lus . Ms 
1. Total commissioned officers, inclusive combined colonel 4. Major 


6. 89-6. 44 (312-324) | 12. 13-11.37 18. 91-18. 83 


50,000 to 59,999. 


60,000 to 69,999... 6. 44-5. 99 (324-336) 11. 37-10. 61 18. 83-18. 75 
§. 57 G36-340) 10. 61- 9.90 18. 75-18. 67 
80,000 to 5. 5-5. 18 (349-363) 9. 90- 9. 24 18. 67-18. 60 
5. 18-4. 82 (363-380) 9. 24- 8. 62 18. 60- 18. 53 
100,000 to 109,999. 4.82-4.68 (380-398) 62- 8. 50 18. 53-18. 45 
110,000 to | 4.684. 53 (308-416) 8. 8.38 18. 45-18. 38 
120, 000 to 129, 999. | 4,.53-4.39 (416-434) 8. 38- 8.25 18. 38-18. 31 
130,000 to | 4. 39-4. 24 (434-452) 8. 25- 8.12 18. 31-18. 24 
140,000 to | (452-470) 8. 12- 8.00 18, 24-18. 17 
160,000 to 150,000. ................. 4. 09-3. 95 (470-478) 8. 00- 7.88 18. 17-18. 11 
160,000 to 169,999 Se “ 3.95-3.80 (478-486) 7. 88- 7.75 18-11-18. 05 
| 3. 80-3. 65 (486-495) 7. 75- 7.62 18. 05-17. 96 


Sec. 302. The percentages in columns 2, 3, and 4 of the table set forth in section 
301 of this title shall be applied on a prorated basis based on the strength within 
the brackets set forth in column 1. 

Sec. 303. General officers included in the percentage figure in column 2 of the 
table set forth in section 301 of this title are limited to the figures set forth in the 
respective parentheses and shall be based on the strength within the brackets 
set forthin column 1. Not more than 50 per centum of the general officer strength 
may be in a grade above brigadier general. 

Sec. 304. The strength authorized for any grade under the table set forth in 
section 301 of this title may be exceeded by the number of officers in that grade 
who are on active duty for training purposes only plus the number assigned to an 
agency or department, other than the Department of the Air Force, on a reim- 
bursable basis. 

Sec. 305. If, during any period of mobilization or demobilization occurring on 
or after July 1, 1954, the actual commissioned officer strength varies by 6 per 
centum or more within any twelve-month period, there shall be allowed a period of 
twelve months from the end of that period of mobilization or demobilization to 
conform to the figures prescribed by the table set forth in section 301 of this title. 

Src. 306. The strength authorized for any grade under section 301, 302, or 
303 of this title which is not utilized for that grade may be utilized for any lower 


ade. 

Sec. 307. Whenever circumstances require that the actual strength of the Air 
Force in commissioned officers on active duty be more than one hundred and eighty 
thousand, the Secretary of the Air Force shall, in general conformity with the table 
set forth in section 301 of this title, fix the authorized strength of each of the 
grades covered by that table. 


TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Src. 401. Subsection 631 (a), and that portion of subsection 631 (b) occurring 
before the proviso of the Act of August 1, 1953 (67 Stat. 355), are repealed. 

Src. 402. That portion of title II of the Act of August 1, 1953, appearing under 
the heading “Retired Pay” (67 Stat. 337), is amended by deleting all after the 
word “‘necessary”’ and substituting therefor a period. 

Sec. 403. The President may suspend all or any part of the provisions of this 
Act in time of war, or in time of national emergency hereafter declared by the 
Congress or by the President. 


The CHarrman. This bill is a result of the study made by the 
Arends Subcommittee on Officer Promotion in the Armed Forces. 
Many of us recall the long, tedious, complicated hearings in the 80th 
Congress that preceded t @ enactment of the Officer Personnel Act. 
That bill had 303 pages in it. I doubt whether any piece of legislation 
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ever reported out of this committee has ever or will ever attain the 
complexities of the Officer Personnel Act. 

The bill under consideration this morning seeks to impose limitation 
on the number of officers that may serve in each grade in the rank 
of major and above in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force. Basically, it is aimed at controlling temporary promotions, 
although the Army and the Air Force titles are not confined to 
temporary promotions alone. 

The Navy title deals only with title 3 of the Officer Personnel Act 
and is confined to the temporary promotion provisions of that title as 
are the sections dealing with the Marine Corps. 

We must bear in mind that there are no statutory limitations on 
temporary promotions in the Army and Air Force. And while there 
are statutory limitations on temporary promotions in the Navy, they 
obviously are too liberal, depending upon the number of officers serving 
on active duty in the Navy. 

Thus, this bill seeks to impose reasonable limitations which will 
prevent unwarranted and unlimited promotions of officers in the 
higher grades but at the same time permit reasonable career planning. 

We plan to give each service its full day in court in order that we 
may know the situation with regard to the career opportunities in 
the higher grades. We want to know what effects the Davis rider 
has had upon promotions in the armed services to date. We want 
to know what the cumulative effects of this rider will have if it is 
reenacted into law to correspond with the reduction in strength con- 
templated for three of the services in fiscal 1955. 

We also want to know what the present attrition rates are among 
the services, what they will be with the Davis amendment in effect, 
and what they will be with the proposed bill if it is enacted into law. 

Throughout these hearings we must keep in mind that while we 
are dealing primarily with temporary promotions, we are also dealing 
with career officers. In the Army and the Air Force, 80 percent of 
the officers on active duty are reservists, but in the case of the Navy, 
only 50 percent are reservists. Thus, the career planning for regular 
officers in one branch of the service may be more adversely affected 
by severe limitations than in another branch of the service. 

During the hearings we will hear a great deal about attrition, that 
is climination from active duty by failure of selection and normal 
attrition brought about by death, resignation, and retirement. We 
should carefully note these attrition rates. 

And speaking of retirement, I think I should also point out that this 
bill also proposes to eliminate the so-called Van Zandt amendment 
which restricts voluntary retirement. It is hardly fair to refer to it as 
the Van Zandt amendment since our colleague from Pennyslvania has 
been opposed to it for the past 2 years. It did at one time serve a 
purpose. 

I think it should be stated that a limitation on promotion which 
retards career opportunities, coupled with a limitation on retirement, 
which further retards promotion opportunities, is a double penalty 
which undoubtedly has had a serious effect upon the morale of our 
Armed Forces. In other words, with one rider in effect limiting promo- 
tions by number, and another rider in effect limiting voluntary 
retirement so as to prevent vacancies that might otherwise occur, 
ee for promotions in the Armed Forces have been seriously 
affected. 
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I might also mention that this is not a Department measure, nor has 
the Department of Defense been consulted in the preparation of this 
legislation. This is a problem between the Armed Services Committee 
and the three military departments. The riders which necessitated 
the introduction of this bill were not sponsored by the Department of 
Defense nor the Bureau of the Budget and, thus, the repeal of these 
riders has not been processed through the Bureau of the Budget nor 
the Department of Defense. However, I note that the President’s 
message on the budget contained a recommendation that the so-called 
Davis amendment not be continued in the next Defense Appropriation 
Act. 

I have asked the full committee to attend these hearings not only 
because we are dealing with a complicated subject,but also because 
every member of this committee should be familiar with what is here 
proposed, and with the eftect that these riders have had upon the 
morale of our Armed Forces. The jurisdiction for questions of this 
nature rests with this committee and | think we should be in a position 
to report the bill to the House with every member of the committee 
in full possession of all the facts substantiating the bill. 

Furthermore, we are dealing with men’s careers, with human lives. 
Any limitation that may affect the career opportunities of a young 
man about to make the Armed Forces his career deserves the very 
careful and studied attention of this committee. 

That is our duty, that is our authority and it is our responsibility. 

Now, with these remarks I have made, we will begin the hearings, 
but not before I advise each of the services present here this morning 
that we will expect you to be in a position to advise us on the following 
questions: 

1. What has been the effect of the Davis amendment on promotions 
to date? 

2. What will be the effect of the Davis amendment if new figures 
are made applicable to the next appropriation act in proportion to the 
proposed reductions in force with respect to the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps and the proposed increase with respect to the Air Force? 

3. What forced attrition has been effected in the Armed Forces to 
date under the operations of the Officer Personnel Act? What forced 
attrition is contemplated in the future? 

4. What forced or deferred attrition will take place if the Davis 
amendment is continued in effect for an indefinite period? 

5. At what point in the promotion system will it be necessary to 
promote officers under the Officer Personnel Act in violation of the 
limitation’ on funds contained in the Davis amendment if the amend- 
ment is continued in effect? 

6. What will be the effect on promotion to colonel in the Army if 
colonels with 30 years of service, or 5 years in grade, are released to 
inactive duty? 

7. How has the Davis amendment affected the permanent promo- 
tions of Regular officers in the Armed Forces? 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, will you restate that last statement 
about what the President said in his message? I didn’t catch that. 

The CuarrMAN. The President in his budget message said that he 
would not like to see the so-called Davis amendment continued in the 
next Defense Appropriation Act. Yes; it is really in there. 

Mr. Vinson. A right. 
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Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Now the Chair wants to express his appre- 
ciation to the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Arends, and to our able 
counsel, Mr. Blandford, who wrestled for weeks with this thing during 
the first session last year. And because of its complexity and diffi- 
culties that arise, we decided it would be wise to have the full com- 
mittee hear this. But before the services themselves testify, the 
gentleman from Illinois perhaps would like to say something regarding 
the legislation. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this. I appreciated 
the real interest that many members of the subcommittee manifested 
in their attention to this matter. It is, as you said a moment ago, 
the most involved and complex thing that i ever fussed with and I 
want to be perfectly frank, in saying that I don’t have all the answers 
to this thing. It befuddles me at times. 

I am glad the full committee saw fit to take it up, because of its 
terrific importance in what it can mean to the services. As we go 
through this thing, I hope the membership will do their best to solve 
this, but it needs to be solved and I am glad we are at it. 

Mr. Vinson. May I ask a question of the Chairman? Then the 
committee can understand that the bill before us, H. R. 7103, is the 
recommendation that your subcommittee makes to the full committee 
as to how the personnel promotion, permanent and temporary 
promotions, should apply? 

Mr. Arenps. Yes, what the committee studied. 

Mr. Harpy. We hadn’t reached any aefinite conclusions ourselves. 

Mr. BuanpForp. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We have had long hearings in our committee, but we 
never did get te recommend, 

Mr. Buanprorp. This bill was written after the Congress had 
adjcurned and at the instruction of Mr. Arends, with Mr. Kilday’s 
concurrence as tbe ranking minority member of the subcommittee, 
we attempted to work with the departments in producing a bill which 
we thought would meet with the general objectives of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Now, no member of the subcommittee has committed himself as for 
or against the bill. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Is this bill in accordance with the views 
of the department, then? 

Mr. Buanprorp. The departments have been told by letter that 
they are free to express any opinion on this bill whatsoever. This is 
not a department measure. 

Mr. Vinson. Then it boils down: This is just a worksheet for the 
committee to start off with? 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is just a worksheet for the committee to 
start off with. 

The CHarrman. That is exactly what it is. And let the Chair 
assure members of the different services here: I think you will find 
every member of this committee most sympathetic with your prob- 
lems. We want you to know that we want to cooperate fully with 
you. But we want you gentlemen to cooperate with us in trying to 
solve a very difficult, knotty problem. Because this Davis rider has 
not only hurt you fellows; it has embarrassed our committee. 
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Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, this legislation 
was brought about as a result of the manner in which it was imposed 
on the appropriations bill. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I think for the record this committee should request 
the gentleman from Wisconsin—I will stop there, but let him come 
and present his views before another thing of this character may 
embarrass us again. But let’s give him the opportunity to come here 
and publicly make known whatever objections he has and whatever 
contributions, if any, he can make to this sort of a thing, before the 
duly constituted committee. 

Mr. Vinson. I don’t think, Mr. Chairman, it is encumbent upon 
us to hunt up witnesses. Every member knows there isa bill before 
ne > ipa and if he asks for a hearing, I think we could accord him 
the right. 

Mr. Rivers. I think he should be notified of this hearing, because 
we don’t know his animus on the floor of the House. He is a resourceful 
Member and he is a Member who feels this thing deeply. And I want 
to tell each of us now he can save us trouble on the floor. Personally, 
I don’t mind, but I think we should keep it in mind. 

Mr. Winsteap. It may be that this committee and the military 
wasn’t strict enough on this thing to begin with. That might be 
what brought this amendment about. We should see it is fixed right 
now. 

Mr. Jounson. I concur with Mr. Vinson. I don’t think we ought 
to be digging up witnesses. 

The CuHarrMaNn. Let’s proceed and see how we get along here 
among ourselves. 

Now we are going to hear the Army, the Navy and the Marine 
Corps, and wind up with the Air Force. The first witness is Brig. Gen. 
Herbert B. Powell, the Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, Person- 
nel. General Powell, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Norsiap. May I interject? He is a resident of Polk County, 
Oreg. 

Mr. Rivers. He can still retire honorably. 

The CuHarrMan. All right, proceed, General. 

General Powetu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the Army appreciates this opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee to discuss the proposed Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954. 
This act is the outgrowth of many months of extensive hearings and 
of the most painstaking research by your committee. The Depart- 
ment of the Army feels that the committee has drafted a practical 
and workable bill which largely meets officer requirements in the 
senior grades as well as can be foreseen. At the same time the bill 
establishes effective and definite grade limitations. 

One of the most pressing problems facing the Army today is the 
maintenance of its hard core of professional soldiers. The Regular 
Army and Reserve personnel who have served on active duty for ex- 
tended periods constitute this hard core. During the entire history 
of our country they have never failed to produce outstanding military 
leaders to meet every crisis we have had to face. 

The present pool of seasoned, war-tested veteran officers and men 
constitutes a priceless national resource and one upon which, in no 
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small part, our future military security depends. An army is only 
as good as its component parts, and the modern army has a great 
many component parts indeed. If the officers are of the highest 
caliber, they can and will thoroughly and efficiently train their men. 
These relatively small numbers of men and units form the base from 
which must come the greatly expanded force necessary during an 
emergency. 

When the quality of the professional soldier declines, the Army is 
weakened. Although the Army today has a sizable pool of these 
experienced officers serving voluntarily on active duty, that pool is 
beginning to ebb and it is becoming more difficult to attract fine 
young men to enter the career service. Every effort to reverse this 
must be exerted. 

One of the factors contributing to the loss of attractiveness of the 
service has been the uncertainty regarding temporary promotion. 
High caliber, able men cannot be expected to follow a profession with 
uncertain promotion prospects, and the Army is no exception. ‘There 
is a great need for assurance to capable individuals who may wish to 
follow the profession of arms that they can look forward to reasonable 
steady promotion and increased responsibility as they gain experience 
and value to the service. . 

There should be no law on the books, even for a short time, which 
indicates that the Army intends to restrict promotion and vet require 
officers to discharge the responsibilities of positions calling for higher 
rank and pay for indefinite periods. Nevertheless, this has been the 
case since July 1952. H. R. 7103 corrects this situation and, if ad- 
justed somewhat, assures the professional officer that he can look 
forward to reasonable opportunities for promotion. 

In addition to the necessity of providing reasonable promotion 
prospects to active-duty officer personnel, it has been apparent for 
some time that a more stable base is needed to permit accurate long- 
range personnel planning. In the past there have been constant 
fluctuations in authorized Army strength. These fluctuations and 
varying grade authorizations have made accurate long-range personnel 
planning difficult. 

The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 is our current authority with 
regard to the strength of officers by grade. It provides in effect that 
when the number of Regular Army officers is too small to meet 
requirements for the active-duty Army, the Secretary of the Army 
will determine the number necessary, and in accordance with the 
requirements of the service, prescribe an appropriate grade 
distribution. 

This has led to statements from time to time that there is no 
congressional control of officer temporary promotions since these 
promotions stem from a grade distribution prescribed by the Secre- 
tary. Actually, however, each year before the Appropriations 
Committee, in connection with budget hearings, the grade distribu- 
tion for the forthcoming fiscal year is presented and discussed. Funds 
appropriated reflect the recommendations of that committee and the 
ultimate decision of the Congress. ‘These are considered binding by 
the Army. 

In the past the Army has preferred to have no legally prescribed 
grade distribution beyond that prescribed in the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 for Regular Army officers. An Army expanded to 
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strengths larger than the Regular Establishment signifies that an 
emergency exists to some degree, and flexibility of planning is always 
needed in an emergency. 

However, conditions have changed. For the past few years the 
Army has hovered in the neighborhood of its present size. The 
maintenance of an active Army appreciably larger than the Regular 
Establishment is expected for the foreseeable future. In each of the 
past 2 years the Congress has passed legislation governing officer 

rade distribution in spite of the controls inherent in budgetary 
egislation. The legal restrictions were effected by means of riders 
to the defense appropriation acts. These riders, known as the Davis 
amendment, were not the result of extended hearings. They have 
curtailed Army promotions. 

It is true the curtailment has been relatively small. Nevertheless, 
the passage of restrictions on promotions has had an adverse effect on 
officer morale. The Army has operated at less than its full comple- 
ment of officers both in total numbers and by grade during the past’ 
few vears. This means that officers all over the world are required 
to assume greater responsibility without commensurate increase in 
prestige and pay. 

When these officers read statements to the effect that the Army is 
overgraded and that promotions must be restricted, a feeling of resent- 
ment and frustration throughout the officer corps is mevitable. A 
weakening of the command structure is a certain product of the denial 
of well-earned promotion. Future Davis amendments should be 
avoided. 

H. R. 7103 replaces the Davis amendment with a sliding scale of 
grade limitations varving for different size forces. To prepare such 
a sliding scale is a difficult task indeed. It is well known among 
military personnel planners that the percentage of officers in the 
senior grades decreases as overall strength increases. The sliding 
scale must reflect this. Care must also be taken that sufficient num- 
bers of officers for armies of varying composition and makeup are 
provided. The Army has examined the scale contained in H. R. 
7103 as well as other provisions of the bill. Adequate numbers of 
officers are provided in all grades except major. 

Originally it was felt that the bill provided sufficient numbers of 
majors also, but recent reviews indicate the numbers should be in- 
creased. A suggested modification is contained in the table attached 
to this statement. It is noted that the scale provided in H. R. 7103 
ends when a strength of 150,000 officers is exceeded. 

This is desirable since at such a time it is probable that the Army 
would be expanding rapidly to meet a grave emergency and limitations 
are believed inadvisable. They would merely cause burdensome 
bookkeeping while the Army was expanding to its planned strength 
as quickly as possible. The guidance contained in the bill to the 
effect that the general pattern of the sliding scale shall be followed 
effectively portrays the intent of Congress. 

The proposed act repeals the restriction on voluntary retirements 
contained in title II of the Defense Appropriations Act for fiscal year 
1954. Similar provisions were enacted in the 2 preceding years. ‘To 
prevent voluntary retirements normally authorized by law is in- 
appropriate since the Army is contracting in strength at the present 
time. To force the Army to maintain on active duty less motivated 
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officers and create the paradox of retaining officers on active duty 
against their will while forcing others to leave active duty involun- 
tarily in order to reduce strength is not good personnel management. 

The proposed Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954 provides fixed 
limits on the number of officers who may serve on active duty in the 
field and general officer grades. If modified with regard to majors as 
proposed in the accompanying table, the bill meets the presently 
anticipated requirements of the Army for field and general officers. 
As thus modified the Department of the Army supports the enactment 
of H. R. 7103. 

The CuatrmMan. Very good statement. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I make just one observation? It 
is a little hard to see how they could have hit the numbers exactly on 
the nose for everything except majors. If it is their view, it is a 
wonder to me if some of the others might not be too many. 

General Powretu. Mr. Hardy, we have examined this table and we 
checked it a number of times. It must of necessity provide for 
overall structures which meet the requirements of the Army as we 
can foresee them for armies of the various sizes indicated. 

We believe that this structure will provide the Army with the 
authority to make appropriate promotions both careerwise and 
responsibilitywise in the foreseeable tuture. 

Also contained within this grade scale is a safety factor. This 
will permit the Army to remain under the numbers listed in the law 
at all times, yet maintain the required strength in the affected grades. 

Mr. Harpy. General, [ am not sure you understood just what I 
meant. I certainly don’t know the answers. But it just struck me 
as being a little unusual that the figures should be just right for all 
except majors and they are too few. If they are too few, it is a wonder 
to me—well I just wondered whether or not, if maybe we have a 
few too many in some other category. Maybe the Army would just 
like to keep them for a cushion. 

General Powe. No, sir; we believe the scale within our proposed 
modification is fair. Of course that is a matter for this committee to 
determine. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I think it would help us along 
with this thing and it might be well if we take just a few minutes 
so the committee can get some elementary background as to how we 
get officers in the different grades. I know quite well the basis in the 
Navy system, but I am not quite as familiar with the Army and Air 
Force as I am with the Navy phase of it. 

Now, what are the factors to determine how many lieutenants and 
captains and majors and colonels and lieutenant colonels and generals 
we have in the Army? What factors do you use? Is it strength of 
the ground force, strength of the privates, or what is it? 

The Cuairman. To begin with, you might tell us what ratios of 
officers to enlisted men. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. What has been our traditional, historic ratio? 

General Pown.u. The ratio runs over a period of years at roughly 
10 percent of the total force. 

The CuHarrMan. Ten percent. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Is that fixed by statute or is that just an 
appropriation? 
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General Powe... It is not fixed by statute. It is a rough planning 
ratio. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, that calls my attention to this. You said this: 
“In the past the Army has preferred to have no legally prescribed 
grade distribution.”” And for that very reason, it gave the Appro- 
priations Committee an opportunity to step in. 

General Powre.u. That is very true, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Exactly. Now, does this bill propose to give you a 
legal number of officers in each grade with a flexible scale under 
certain conditions? 

General Powe. It does, Mr. Vinson. It proposes to give us a 
number which may not be exceeded. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General Powe tt. It is a sound principle that should be studied by 
this committee instead of the Appropriations Committee, 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And in that respect it does meet the objection 
raised by the Davis rider? 

General Powett. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. Now up to date, the Davis rider was appropriate 
because there was no legal restraint as to the number of officers in 
different grades, is that correct? 

General PowELL. We do not believe the Davis amendment was 
appropriate, for the reasons I stated earlier. 

Mr. Vinson. Anyhow, whether it is appropriate or not, it had the 
effect of saying that so much money could be used for officers in dif- 
ferent grades? 

General Powetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Now, why wasn’t it proper for you to 
come before the legislative group at the outset and have it fixed by 
statute along the line you are proposing to do now? That is what we 
wanted to do, fix it by law instead of fixing it by appropriations. 

General Powerit. We have been following the provisions of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947, which controls temporary promotions 
in the general manner I indicated. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, the Department is subject—Mr. Chairman, I 
think they are subject to a little criticism, because while we had it 
fixed by law and we said we will have that many numbers, you had to 
go to appropriations. The Davis amendment just said we are going 
to step in and stop you from going along that way. Now you come 
here now and want to fix it by statute. 

General Powrtt. We now feel that reasonable legal limits on num- 
bers of senior grade officers are appropriate, and we urge enactment 
of them. 

Mr. Vinson. That is what we want to help you do. 

Then 10 percent of all of your overall strength is the officer strength? 

General Powr.y. That is a rough figure. 

Mr. Vinson. Now 

General Powe.u. From experience. 

Mr. Vinson. How do you break it down to the different grades? 
Now what percent of the 10 percent are lieutenants and so forth? 
Now heretofore you have been leaving it entirely to appropriations, 
how much money you got. Now you want to fix it by statute. 
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General Powe. Of course, in the appropriations the average cost 
per officer is figured and from that you derive a total sum of money. 
However, the total in each grade, which I believe is your question 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General Pow. The total percentage in each grade is fixed first 
by a computation of the organization of the Army in tactical units. 

Mr. Vinson. All right, which is based on 

General Powrxu. Tables of organization which have been written 
after years of experience. The rest of the Army is organized largely 
in what we call tables of distribution. The grades of officers in those 
tables are held as nearly to the same proportion as the tables of 
organization for a combat unit as possible. In some cases we reduce 
them. In all events the tables should provide officers of the proper 
grades and level of experience. 

The particular mission of officers not in a combat unit has a great 
deal to do with the rank required in these tables. 

In addition we have commitments worldwide which are absolutely 
independent of the organized combat structure of the Army, as do the 
other uniformed services. 

Mr. Vinson. Then—— 

General Powe... We, therefore, compile the grade requirements as 
we see them in these nonorganizational duties and combine them with 
the other units and arrive at a total. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Now I think I got that in my mind, how 
you divide out to 10 percent. 

Now does this bill divide your 10 percent out? 

General Powe.t. This bill will give us about the right percentage 
overall in affected grades and provides a ceiling for each grade which 
is workable. 

Mr. Vinson. And as the Army fluctuates up and down, why then 
this sliding scale applies? 

General Powe... Yes, sir, except that if we should have a change of 
6 percent or more in any one year, then we believe this scale probably 
would be too inflexible, either up or down but particularly down and 
the strength by grade prescribed might be difficult of attainment on 
the last day of each fiscal year. 

Mr. Vinson. Then, if there is a 6-percent increase or decrease, this 
table in here will be out of line? 

General Powerex. It could easily be, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Then, what would you do then? Come back to the 
Congress and ask it be changed or go to the Appropriations Committee 
and say, ‘“Don’t appropriate so much money’’? 

General Powe. The act relieves us from this ceiling for a year if 
there is a change in officer strength of more than 6 percent in a given 
year, sir. 

We can make some adjustments certainly, but | year might be too 
short a time to make an adjustment if total officer strength varies by 
6 percent or more. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, there is another subject, Mr. Chairman, along 
that line I want to get clear in my mind. 

Now, this Personnel Act of 1947. Did that provide for permanent 
promotions and temporary promotions? 

General It does, 
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Mr. Vinson. Now, this bill also applies to permanent promotions 
and temporary promotions, does it? 

General Powe. This bill covers the overall grade structure in 
any size army for which between 50,000 and 150,000 officers are 
needed. Therefore it applies to both. 

Mr. Vinson. It applies to both permanent and temporary pro- 
motions? 

General Powe.t. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, tell the committee how does an officer get 
promoted in the grades below colonel? It is by seniority, is it not? 

General Powe... No, sir. It is by selection. I will ask Colonel 
Mitchell to detail 

Mr. Vinson. No; now wait a minute. I understand it is by selec- 
tion from colonel up, but by seniority from colonel down, isn’t that 
correct? 

Colonel Mrrcuetyi. Well, Mr. Vinson, we have selection boards 
convened to select officers on a fully qualified basis in order of seniority. 
That is the way the Army has been operating since the passage of 
the Officer Personnel Act, both for temporary promotion and for 
permanent promotion. From first lieutenant to captain, captain to 
major, major to lieutenant colonel, selection boards are convened and 
are asked to recommend the names of officers whom they deem to be 
fully qualified for promotion. And for promotion from lieutenant 
colonel to colonel and from colonel to general and within the general 
officer grades, a selection board is asked to name a specified number 
who are deemed to be the best qualified of all the officers listed for 
consideration. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, put it this way. In the upper grades, from 
colonel on up, it is entirely by selection? 

Colonel MircHe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. In the lower grades, you may have a selection board, 
but it is based on seniority instead of on the same system of selection 
as you have in the upper grades? You have both systems, don’t you? 

olonel I understand, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, in the Navy Department they have only one 
system—selection on up. In the Army you never did get around to 
that concept, so you have two systems of selection in the Army. 

Now, why is it so necessary to have so many temporary promotions? 
When you his a vacancy, why shouldn’t it be a permanent appoint- 
ment instead of a temporary appointment? 

Colonel MircHetyi. Mr. Vinson, of course the permanent promo- 
tion deals with the Regular Army, which is much smaller than the 
active-duty Army. Since the active-duty Army has expanded to e 
size larger than the Regular Army, we must have more officers in all 
the grades than we are authorized in the Regular Army. We can’t 
exceed our Regular Army authorizations as prescribed by the Officer 
Personnel Act. Thus we must make temporary promotions to meet 
requirements by grade. 

Mr. Vinson. Therefore, if you eliminated temporary promotions, 
you would exceed the 10 percent? 

Colonel Mrrenec.. Well, sir; we can’t exceed the grade distribu- 
tions prescribed for the Regular Army in the Officer Personnel Act. 
However, we may make temporary promotions to fill vacancies in 
the active-duty Army. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. May I inquire right there at that point? 

Mr. Vinson. Let Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think one answer is: Of course the Army does 
continue to have permanent promotions. 

In other words, the Regular Army officers are being promoted in 
accordance with title 5 of the Officer Personnel Act insofar as their 
permanent promotions are concerned. 

But the committee must keep in mind there is a basic difference in 
the Army-Air Force system and the Navy system with regard to their 
temporary promotions. If you are selected for temporary promotion 
in the Navy, you are selected by a selection board and that selection 
is in effect the equivalent of a permanent selection. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Because you never have to be reselected. If a 
vacancy occurs on your permanent promotion, you go on up. 

Mr. Vinson. The temporary man is merely on the side until the 
vacancy occurs. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. He may be serving in that tem- 
porary grade. 

Now in the Army and Air Force those temporary promotions do not 
have that effect. 

In other words, you can select men in the Army and Air Force for 
temporary promotion, but if they suddenly reduce the Army in half 
they would just reduce those men in grade and they would have to go 
through the selection process again for their permanent promotions. 

Now that is not true in ihe Wary and there is a basic difference. 

Mr. Vinson. Then he would have to be selected again for a perma- 
nent promotion even though he had a temporary promotion to that 
same grade? 

General Powe.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this: I think the 
Department now is proceeding on the right line to fix it by legislation, 
instead of depending on appropriations. We write in this bill the 
number of officers in each grade and then it is incumbent upon the 
appropriations committee to make that money available. 

eretofore, the Department didn’t want to be fenced in. It 

wanted to have its free latitude to have officers temporary and 

ermanent. So they got caught and they were squeezed a little. 
BS you have come back home now to fix it right. 

1 want to know if you have the officers in each grade that you see 
fit from a military standpoint that you require sent are necessary? 

General Powe.i. We think this measure does give us the proper 
allowance, except in the grade of major. And in a fluctuating force 
and particularly since we face a downward revision in total Army 
strength, we believe a few more majors are necessary for career pur- 

ses. 

9 Arenps. General, could I ask you a question? Do you have 
hy figures available as to the percentage stepup in majors you would 
ef 

Is it broken into percentages or not? 

I see the figures. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. It is by percentages. 

Mr. ArENDs. Excuse me. 

Mr. Norsuiap. It has the percentages. 

Mr. Arenps. Each one of these represents the stepup? 

General Powretu. The percentage is right below the number. 

Mr. AreNDs. Wait a minute. I am just trying to look here in the 
bill. In the bill it said majors 9,350. Here you have 9,350. It 
wouldn’t be changed. And the next: 

Ten thousand eight hundred and fifty to ten thousand nine hundred 
and fifty. That is a hundred increase. I see; yes. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. General—— 

General Powe ut. Yes, sir? 

Mr. Bates. The thing that prompted all of this was the distribu- 
tion of officers today as compared with the height of World War LI. 

General Powe... That is correct. 

Mr. Bates. That is the issue we are going to have to face. 

General Powe... That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. That is where the criticism was derived. 

Now what does this bill do? What are we going to tell Members 
of Congress on the floor as to the effects of this bill upon that situation? 

General Powrtu. This slightly raises the percentage of officers now 
as compared to the total comparison in World War II. 

However, in my testimony before this committee about a year ago 
T described how strength in higher grades increases in a sort of a 
parabolic curve ratio. It is not a straight line. 

In other words, as a force expands to full mobilization the per- 
centage of officers in the field and general officer grades decreases. 
In the early stages the officer strength increases rapidly in upper grades. 
Thus ia a partial mobilization, you must have a higher percentage of 
senior officer than in a full mobilization. 

Mr. Bares. Well, I understand that. And you are talking in 
percentages. 

General PowE.u. Well, both percentages and strength. 

Mr. Bares. Now, the criticism was in absolute figures The state- 
ments were made that there were more generals and more admirals 
= mire duty today than there were Suitue the height of World 

ar 

Now what does this bill do as far as that situation is concerned? 

General Powrett At the height of World War II io the Army less 
the Air Force at that time there were 1,221 general officers On 
November 30, 1953, which is our last audited strength there were 
475 general officers ia the Army. 

We have authorized for June 30 next, 511 counting 11 officers 
serving with agencies which reimburse the Army for pay. 

Now let’s compare the percentages of the total commissioned 
officers. 

At the height of World War II the number of general officers was 
two-tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Bates. What are the figures there? 

Mr. Jounson. 1,221. 

Mr. Bares. You are still speaking of general officers? 
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General Powe .t. Still speaking of general officers. Two-tenths of 
1 percent of all the officers in total Army less Air Force. We are 

authorized next June 30, four-tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Norsiap. Give me those percentage figures again? I didn’t 
get them. 

General Powe... Four-tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Norstap. Is what figure? 

General Powe... That is the percentage of the total commissioned 
p vstaty who are authorized to be in the general officer grade, all of 

em. 

Mr. Norsiap. And what was the 1945 figure? 

General Powe... Two-tenths. 

Mr. Bares. Then that statement was incorrect, that there were 
more general officers on active duty last year than there were at the 
height of World War II? 

General Powe tt. It is incorrect if you are speaking of the total 
numbers, of course. 

I think the statement referred to ratios, percentages, and not to the 
total numbers actually serving in the grade. 

Obviously that statement is not correct if it refers to actual numbers. 

Mr. Bares. Now is the same thing true of colonels? 

General Powe.i. The same thing is true of colonels. 

Mr. Bares. Can we have those figures? 

General Pownti. At the height of World War II there were 
8,145. That was at the peak strength of World War II. Of course in 
December 1945, that figure went much higher due to delayed promo- 
tions and before the process of demobilization took over. 

On November 30, 1953: We had 5,097 colonels. We are authorized 
for June 30 next, 5,239 including 137 reimbursable personnel serving 
with outside agencies. 

Mr. Jonnson. Could you give us the percentages there? 

General Powre.u. The percentages. At the height of World War II, 
1.6 percent of the total commissioned officers served in the grade of 
colonel. 

Mr. Jounson. And 1953? 

General PoweLi. We authorized for June 30, next, 4.3 percent. 
The Cfficer Personnel Act authorizes 8 percent in the permanent 
structure. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, might I just ask one more question? 

The CuairmMan. Yes. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Barss. Now does this bill in any category reduce the number 
of officers which you have in certain billets or certain categories today? 

In other words, are there any less generals, any less colonels, any 
less lieutenant colonels or majors, than you have today? 

General Powe. It does not. 

Mr. Barns. Do all of them increase as a consequence of this bill? 

General PoweLu. Somewhat, the general officers are increased 
slightly. 

Mr. Bares. Slight? 

Mr. Norevap. Twenty is the figure. 

General Powe.t. The figure is 20. 

Mr. Bennerr. What do vou mean by increasing? There is an 
overall top limitation, isn’t there? 
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General Powe.u. There is an overall top limitation legally pre- 
scribed by H. R. 7103 that is correct. 

Mr. Bennett. Does it increase that limitation? 

General Powe... It does increase our present limitation. 

Mr. Bennett. Over the ’47 amount? 

General Powe.t. The bill increases over what we have at the pres- 
ent limitations in the affected grades. 

Mr. Bennett. The Davis rider? 

General Powe... Right. 

Mr. Bares. Can I just follow that up, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Then as a consequence of this study, General, would 
you say that the billet for the number permitted in each category shall 
not be reduced over what they have been the last year? 

General Powe... As the total strength of the Army goes down, of 
course there will be a reduction in senior grades. 

Mr. Bares. Today. 

General Powe.t. If the Army were to remain constant, at its 
strength for this fiscal year, the bill would not force a reduction as far 
as the upper grades are concerned. 

Mr. Bares. And do you expect to operate at that upper limit? 

General Powerit. We do not. To begin with, any upper limit 
prescribed we may not exceed. In the management of a large 
operation like the Army we must always allow a safety factor. We 
never promote up to an absolute ceiling. Under the Davis amend- 
ment we have operated perhaps 4 percent under the top limit in 
order to be sure we did not violate the law. 

Mr. Bares. But there will be no reductions as a result of this bill? 

General Powe... There will be no reductions of persons presently 
serving in grade. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman is through, may I 
pursue that just a little bit further? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. You will recall, General, that in the course of the 
subcommittee’s study of this matter there was considerable attention 
given to the billets as presently occupied. 

General Powe... Correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Now if this bill would not cause any reduction—and 
I believe there were certain spots in which the subcommittee at least 
had some doubts about the necessity for them being filled by the 
rank that was filling them. If this bill does not cause any reductions 
at all, would the passage of this legislation be considered as authority 
to the Army to continue those on, in spite of the fact that some of 
them didn’t appear justified? 

General Powe believe not, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, in that connection, Mr. Chairman. You try to 
justify from a military standpoint every billet; do you not? 

General Powerit. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now were there any billets that the subcommittee was 
critical of? 

Mr. Harpy. There were. 

Mr. BLaNnpForp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. They took the position that a colonel shouldn’t be in 
this position and it should be a lieutenant, or something of that nature? 
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Mr. Harpy. Absolutely. 

General PowrLL. There were some few billets the subcommittee 
questioned; yes, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. Now who reaches the decision as to the rank and the 
billet? It is by the Chief of Staff of the Army; is it not? 

General Powe... That is substantially correct. The staff advises 
the Chief and Secretary of course. 

Mr. Vinson. The Chief of Staff visualizes the responsibility of the 
billet and he says an officer of certain rank should fill that billet. 

General Powe... Those ranks as far as the assignment is concerned 
are reviewed every 6 months. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. So one Chief of Staff might think that 
a colonel should have this billet, and another Chief of Staff later on 
might think it should be held by a general? 

General Powe... That is correct, sir; and the responsibilities for 
a certain assignment may vary from time to time depending on the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Vinson. We might think it should be done by a lieutenant—or 
Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I say at this time: the Army, 
Navy~—all of the Armed Forces are not necessarily the culprits mm 
this connection insofar as the number of general officers and senior 
officers who are serving in these billets is concerned. We asked each 
of the services to give us a list of the activities which were not directly 
connected with the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps— 
joint activities, staffs that were created in Europe, the passage of 
the Marshall plan followed by the NATO organization, and the 
results of unification. I think it is interesting to note that there are 
about 3,993 Army officers who are assignea to activities outside the 
Army proper, including agencies not directly controlled by the Army, 
such as the Department of Defense, Joint Chief of Staff areas, joint 
activities such as North Atlantic Treaty Organizations, Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Powers Europe, military assistance advisory 
groups and missions. Now there are 91 generals involved in that and 
563 colonels. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Now wait 1 minute. Those 91 generals: 
their counterpart from other governments also had the rank of general, 
did they not? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the whole problem, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. Of course. You couldn’t have an American there 
under the rank of his counterpart, or lesser rank. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is exactly the point, Mr. Vinson. And it is 
a little unfair in many respects to criticize the Army. 

Mr. Vinson. Why certainly. 

Mr. Buanprorp. For having a general over there, when actually 
the State Department insisted upon a general. 

Mr. Harpy. That is just the point I was trying to get to a while 
ago, that actually the Chief of Staff doesn’t have the final determina- 
tion with respect to some of these people. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is the point. 

Mr. Vinson. Of course he has it. He is in charge of the whole 
thing. But nevertheless the counterpart of the British Government 
or some other government might be a general or admiral. Certainly 
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we have to have our men with the same rank that the other govern- 
ment has. 

Mr. BLanprorp. A nationalist general in Formosa gets $26 a month 
and they can afford to have a few generals at that price. 

Now when they want a general to come over in their assistance 
group, they want a general with comparable rank. That is why we 
have in many cases officers serving in activities not directly related to 
their own particular branch of service. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, I visited pretty near all the MAGS 
in the whole world, I think. For instance, in Siam, they have a full 

eneral and we have to have a general—a major general, General 

ilmore. I met that same problem all over. As Mr. Blandford says, 
you can’t blame the Army for that. But you have to put your 
agent in position to bargain on an equality with the man he is talking 
to. 

Is that why the percentage is raised from 2 to 4 percent in general 
officers and from 1.6 to 4.3 percent in colonels? 

Is that one of the reasons for it? 

General Powre.u. That is a very strong reason at this time. 

I would like to point out, again, sir, that our Army is assisting with 
the training, supplying, or commanding more than 4 million troops of 
friendly nations in addition to the United Staves Army structure. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, that is only as far as supplies are concerned, 
isn’t it? That isn’t as far as the actual command work is concerned? 

General Powe. If the MAG has a supply mission, it also gets 
into advice on how to use the equipment we pay for. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

General PoweLu. And we must have the proper rank there to 
establish that advice. 

Mr. Jounson. Thatisright. We are in training, we are in logistics, 
we are in supplies, we are in every kind of business. 

General Powe ut. Joint Staffs, Joint Command, Allied organiza- 
tions—everything. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, Mr. Chairman, let me get this. 

This bill applies to the Regulars, the temporaries, the Reserves and 
all—the organization? 

General Powre.u. Everybody, the entire active Army. 

Mr. Vinson. Now the act of 1947 fixing a limitation only applied 
to the Regulars? 

General Powe... That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. And there was nothing written in the law about any 
limitation on temporary promotions? 

General PowE.u. No, sir. It left it up to the Secretary. 

Mr. Vinson. It left it up to the Secretary and the Appropriations 
Comittee? 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, this bill takes care of putting a limitation on 
both the Regulars and the temporaries? 

General Powe... That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. Now the Regular Army is only composed of a very 
small number of the officer personnel, is it not? 

General Powe.u. There are authorized 30,600 Regular Army 
commissioned officers, other than nurses. 
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Mr. Vinson. That is right. Now what is the total strength of 
officers? 

General Powe... The total strength? 

Mr. Vinson. Today. 

General Powe. At this time about 123,000 commissioned officers, 
excluding warrant officers. 

Mr. Vinson. Commissioned officers. Now of that one-hundred- 
and-some-thousand odd, a large portion of them are reservists that 
are called to active duty and those reservists as well as the regulars 
get temporary promotions? 

General Powe.iu. That is correct. We have the Regular officer, 
the Reserve officer, the National Guard officer and officers com- 
missioned in the Army of the United States. They are all one team 
in an active Army. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. And of this breakdown of officers in 
each grade, you are taking those three groups, or all of those groups 
together? 

General Powe... That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. In the officer strength? 

General Powruu. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. But only one-third, or probably one-fourth, or one- 
fifth, are in the Regular Army? 

General Powe... About one-fifth at this time. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteav. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Vinson. Now wait 1 minute, Mr. Chairman. Start this way 
for the record. 

We will be asked all these questions. What is the top rank in the 
Army? General? 

General Powe... The top rank is General of the Army. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. How many Generals of the Army have 

ou? 

: General Powe... We have three at the present time remaining on 
active duty. That is a special rank conferred by the Congress. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Now what is the next rank? 

General Powe... The next rank is general, full general, and we 
have eight at the present time. 

Mr. Vinson. Now those are called four-star generals? 

General Pow... That is a four-star general. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. 

Now how many in the next grade? 

General Power... Lieutenant general, three-star general: we 
have 28. 

Mr. Vinson. All right, your next one? 

General Powr.u. And in major general, two-star generals, 154. 

Mr. Vinson. That is major generals? 

General Pows.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Now that is the total number of generals 
in the Army, is what? 

Mr. Buianprorp. Brigadier generals, too. 

General Pows.u. One star, brigadier general, 281. As of right 
now we have 474 officers serving in all the general officer grades. 

Mr. Vinson. 474 officer grades. 
The CuatrMan. General officers. 
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Mr. Vinson. General officer grade. 

General PowEL.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WinsteEAp. Do I understand about 90 of those are assigned to 
duty other than our Army? Was 90 the figure you used? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir; about 90 general officers are doing activi- 
ties not directly related to operating the Army. 

Mr. WinsteAp. Subtract that 90 from this 474. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You can subtract General MacArthur and Gen- 
eral Marshall also. 

General Powre.u. General MacArthur, General Marshall, and Gen- 
eral Bradley, while carried as Generals of the Army, are not in an 
active assignment at this time. 

Mr. Vinson. They are carried in this total number? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir. 

General Powe... No, sir. Three 5-stars over and above the 474. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Because they are also on active duty. 

Mr. Vinson. Come on down now. Go down to the colonels now. 
How many colonels do you have? 

Mr. Winsreap. Right there: Do I understand we have 384 gen- 
erals assigned to looking after our own military then? 

Mr. BLanprorp. It is a question of the use of words, Mr. Winstead. 

In other words, there are some 384 general officers that are doing 
activities that are directly related to the Army and only to the Army. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, how many colonels have you? 

General Powe... I must give you the November 30 figures, which 
are approximately correct. 

The CuHarrMan. Wait just a second. Mr. Nelson? 

Mr. Netson. Does counsel know how many of the ninety-odd 
generals are serving on a reimbursable basis? 

Mr. BLanprorp. That excludes the reimbursable basis. 

General Powse.u. That excludes reimbursable. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We have General Hershey who is serving on a 
reimbursable basis. 

General Poweiu. There are 15 additional ones on reimbursable 
in addition to that. 

Mr. Prics. They are not included. 

General Powe... That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. 

How many colonels? 

General 5,097 colonels. 

Mr. Vinson. 5,097 colonels. And the allocation of them: You 
have a military use for each one of those colonels and appropriate 
billet for each one of them? 

General PowrE.u. We believe as an actual fact there are more 
billets. 

However, in managing these individuals, who are after all people, 
we find some are sick, a great many are traveling, some are on leave, 
and you have to stop a moving picture at any one day and check 
where they are to give you a proper perspective on it. 

Mr. Vinson. Then of your 5,000 colonels, how many of them do 
you figure are on duty, are actually on duty? 

Mr. BLanprorp. You have about 4 percent—— 

General Powre.u. About 4 percent are either in sick or in transit 
from 1 station to another. 
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Mr. Gavin. How many did you have in 1947? 

General Powe tu. I didn’t hear you, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. How many colonels did you have in 1947? 

General Powrii. We don’t have the year 1947 here. I can get 
it for you, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What next year? 

Get up to 1948. 

General Powe... At the height of World War II, we had 8,145. 

Mr. Gavin. At the height. What do you mean? What vear? 

General Powretu. That was May of 1945 or June of 1945. 

Mr. Gavin. How many did you have then? 

General At June 

Mr. Gavin. 1945 you are talking about, your height. At your 
height what did you have? 

General Powe.ti. That was the time when the total strength of 
the Army was largest. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

General 8,145. 

Mr. Bares. What was that 12,000 figure? 

General Powetu. It so happened at the time of V-E Day and 
V-J Day many lieutenant colonels serving in higher grades had al- 
ready been recommended for promotion. Those promotions are not 
finally processed and effected until December. 

Therefore, in December of that year we had more colonels by far 
than when we reached our peak overall strength. Many officers had 
earned their promotion earlier in the war. 

This also applied to officers below the grade of colonel. 

The CuartrMan. Delayed promotions they were. 

Mr. Vinson. How many colonels did you have before Korea? 

General Powe tt. I will have to get that for you, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. Put that in the record, because I want to see if the 
colonels go down with the strength of the Army going down or 
whether—you are subject to criticism that you had these colonels 
and you kept them and have given them billets. 

You have some 5,000 colonels and at this time we got 20 divisions; 
haven’t we? 

General Powxr.u. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. And the plan and the appropriation seems to be 
to maintain about 17 or 18 divisions, is that correct, in the budget 
here? 

I don’t know how many are set out. 

Mr. BuanprForp. Eighteen. 

Mr. Vinson. Eighteen divisions. 

General Powe. Mr. Vinson, the exact plan is classified. I will 
furnish it to the committee or I will discuss it in closed session. 

Mr. Vinson. I thought the budget made provision for about 18 
divisions, 

Mr. BLanprorp. The budget message contains that language. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Now, how many lieutenant colonels have you? 

General Powe... Lieutenant colonels, 13,165, on November 30, 
1953. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, what is the military responsibility of a lieutenant 
colonel? 
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General Powe... In a combat organization, a lieutenant colonel is 
a battalion commander. In addition 

Mr. Vinson. How many battalions are in a regiment? 

General Powe... There are three in an infantry regiment, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Then you have one colonel in a regiment. Then you 
have to have three lieutenant colonels? 

General PowE.u. You have four, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. You have four. 

General Powriu. An executive and three battalion commanders, 

Mr. Vinson. And that is the way it is set up? 

General Powe... That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Now, you got 13,000 lieutenant colonels. 
Now, how many majors have you? 

General Powe tt. 18,281. 

Mr. Vinson. How many majorsin aregiment? Put it in the record. 

Then how many captains you got? 

Mr. Jounson. Wait a minute. He is trying to figure it out. 

General Powe... 33,359. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have about 11 majors in a regiment. 

Mr. Vinson. How many captains? 

General Powe t. I think it is 14 majors, 14 majors in a regiment. 

Mr. Vinson. Fourteen. How many captains in a regiment? 

General Powe.tt. There are about 40. I will have to verify that 
from the tables. 

Mr. Vinson. About 40. And you have how many captains, you 
say? 

General Powe Eighteen thousand. 

Mr. Arenps. No. 

General Power... I am sorry, about 33,000 captains. 

Mr. Vinson. And how many first lieutenants? 

General 33,185. 

Mr. Vinson. How many second lieutenants? 

General Powk.u. 30,576. 

Mr. Vinson. Now does this bill disturb in the slightest degree the 
ratio of lieutenants, both first and second, and captains? 

General Pows.u. It does not. 

Mr. Vinson. And you stated in your statement you haven’t worked 
out the figures as to the numbers of major? 

General Powe... That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. Then under this bill do we carry along the military 
line the same number of lieutenant colonels in a regiment? 

General Powe. That is permitted. 

Mr. Vinson. That is all I want to know. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I make one statement? 

In this comparison with World War II figures, I think the com- 
mittee must bear in mind that you reported out the Officer Personnel 
Act after long, serious study. You established ratios for your Regu- 
lar officers in the Officer Personnel Act. You established a ratio of 
seventy-five one-hundredths of 1 percent for general officers, 8 percent 
for colonels, 14 percent for lieutenant colonels, and I think it was 19 
percent for majors. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, those are the regulars. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Those are the regulars. But at the same time 
you established that ratio on the theory that we were going by 1957 
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into a regular peacetime establishment. Regardless of what has 
happened, you have still held out to these men who were integrated 
into the Army and you established the precedent of establishing a 
grade structure somewhat based upon that distribution. 

Now in these temporary promotions, in most instances the services 
have not attained these figures for all of their people. 

In other words, they have not gone up to the full maximum even 
for their regulars in many cases. 

Now, the Officer Personnel Act was done deliberately and at that 
time the comparison could have been made with World War II, but 
I don’t believe it was made. 

I am making the point that you realized that you had a career 
problem on your hands and that you finally decided that because of 
technological advances and the requirements of the services that a 
grade distribution based upon seventy-five one-hundredths of 1 
percent, 8 percent, 14 percent, and 19 percent, was sound. 

Now if it was sound in 1947, then something along that general 
line today, on a sliding-scale basis, is equally sound. 1 think you 
must keep that in mind. Else you will find yourself going back to 
the Officer Personnel Act and contradicting the very law that you 
wrote in 1947 after long study. 

The Cuarrman. And one other thing we should bear in mind it 
seems to me: Since the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the chairman have 
taken this new look and our whole concept has changed by shifting 
emphasis from the mere quantity, the number of men in the ground 
troops, to these new more powerful, up-to-date weapons, the ratio of 
officers to enlisted men certainly will not decrease. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir. It will increase. 

The Cuarrman. Rather will increase because of the advancement 
in science and technological developments. 

Mr. Mituer. Correspondingly, Mr. Chairman, the emphasis on 
officers in higher rank will go up. 

The Cuarrman. It will. 

Mr. Mitter. Because of that same thing. Second lieutenants will 
practically be lost in the shuffle. 

The Cuarman. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You are not going to retain an electronics special- 
ist as a second lieutenant. 

The CHarrMan. No. 

Mr. Mituer. No. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have to give him promotional opportunities, 

The Cuarrman. That is the point. 

Mr. Miuter. That is going to be one of the things that we have 
to look at. 

The Cuarrman. Absolutely. The ratio will increase rather than 
decrease because of the change in the techniques and methods of 
warfare. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to ask you just a general question. 

In your opinion would this setup that you have concurred with 
solve what we have been hearing about, the career problem that you 
have with the professional soldiers? Would that answer the question 
for these second lieutenants that are going into the Army, and the 
first lieutenants and up to majors, say? 
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General Power... Of course there are many reasons for this concern 
over their career. 

Mr. Jonnson. I understand that. 

General PowE.u. As far as promotion capabilities in emergency- 
type Army, we believe it would help a great deal. 

Mir. JoHNSON. We will put it this way: Do you think this is the 
major factor? You have fringe benefits and you have all those things 
to consider—PX’s and all that. And we have had a lot of talk about 
that lately. But do you think this is the major thing that would 
help solve that problem? 

General Powe.u. This is one of the major things, when you can 
grant a man some career ahead of him, and that is one of the major 
considerations in our request for a slight increase in the number of 
majors, so that the junior officers will have a little faster promotion. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. General, can you tell us what the present officer 
strength of the Army is? 

General Powru. At the present time? 

Mr. Newson. Yes. 

General Powe. At the present time, we have about 123,000 
commissioned officers, excluding warrant officers. 

Mr. Netson. What will be the strength under the proposed redue- 
tion of strength? 

General Powretu. At June 30, 1955, the appropriation or the budget 
shows 106,600 commissioned officers. 

Mr. Nxtson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. A moment ago you mentioned if there is a change of 
6 percent, that then this scale would be inoperative. I don’t believe 
I understood what would be your plan if this did change, say a 
reduction of 6 percent in any one year. 

General Power... For example, if a reduction of more than 6 
percent were effected in 1 year, then we would not have to meet the 
new strength by grade for at least a year—perhaps 18 months. This 
is necessary to avoid hurting individuals, to permit orderly reduction 
in strength, and to utilize attrition to meet reductions. 

Mr. Bray. It ultimately would reach that level, but it would just 
take a longer period of time. 

General Powe.i. That is correct. What we want is time to plan 
in an orderly fashion and look after our officers. 

Mr. Bray. Now another matter, that hasn’t been brought up, that 
we will be faced with on the floor. There is no question that this 
committee wants this bill or something similar to that. We don’t 
believe it should be taken care of in appropriations riders. But 
apparently Congress last year thought otherwise, because they did 
put it in despite vigorous opposition from many members of this 
committee. 

Frankly, unless the 


Mr. Vinson. There wasn’t much opposition. 

Mr. Bray. Unless the Members of Congress believe that this is 
wise, unless you can convince them, why the same is going to happen 
again. I don’t think there is any use kidding yourselves on that. 
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I notice here your generai officers increased, from the height of the 
war, to where they doubled, and the colonels roughly four times, 
which doesn’t seem to me to be an unreasonable situation. 

But then when you compare that with the number of enlisted at 
that time, which someone may do on the floor, we have a much more 
difficult thing. I don’t know what those figures are, but it is con- 
siderably more than the 2 to 1 or 4 to 1. 

General Powe... I will furnish for the record the increase in total 
enlisted grades. 

Mr. Bray. For instance, the overall number of generals, say, to 
the number of enlisted men: The percentage will show to much less 
advantage. 

General PowEtu. The total strength of the Army went from about 
580,000 just before Korea to something over one million and a half. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsuiap. Well, it is a fact that comparing the World War II 
height with today you have about three times as many colonels per 
man as you had then; isn’t that a correct statement? 

yeneral Substantially. 

Mr. Norsiap. Now, Mr. Short said something about the ratio of 
officers over men increasing. I have in front of me here what I assume 
to be a very reliable publication known as the Army Times, and accord- 
ing to their figures, I can’t see where there is any increase in the ratio 
at all for fiscal 1953, 1954, and 1955, over a 3-year projection, as I 
roughly figured it out here. 

General Powe ty. Well, we are not attempting at this time to radi- 
cally increase percentages. I think Mr. Short was talking about the 
long-term trend and general ratios. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

General Powe.u. One of our great problems—— 

Mr. Norsuap. Ahead of 1955, you mean? 

General Powe... That is correct; we are proposing no major per- 
centage changes next year. 

Mr. Norsuap. Well, that answers it. 

General Powe... Not in fiscal 1955. One of our greatest problems 
is to attract and hold people with a technical competence to operate 
modern equipment. 

Mr. Norsuap. | am for that. I agree with you. 

General Powse.u. We are absolutely in competition with industry. 

Mr. Norsiap. Another thing: Under this particular bill—you 
say you now have 474 generals—under this particular bill as I recall 
it, it could go up to about 520, or an increase of 46 generals. 

General Powers. That—— 

Mr. Norsiap. Pardon me, let me finish my question, please. And 
yet during that same period you are cutting down the strength of the 
Army by 14,000, and you could add 26 generals during that period? 

General Powe.tt. The answer to that is that we have on board 474 
generals. 

Mr. Norsiap. You are authorized about 500. 

General Powe ut. We are authorized 511. That is not because we 
don’t need them. It is because of the process of selection, nomination, 
and confirmation, which always lags. In addition, we are holding 
down a safety factor below the 511. 
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Mr. Norsuap. In any event under this bill as compared with 
the present limitation, you can increase approximately 20 generals and 
about 300 colonels? 

General Powe, That is correct. 

Mr. Norsiap. While you are reducing your strength 14,000? 

General Powe... That is correct. We would have that authority. 

Mr. Norsuap. Yes. 

General Powerit. We could promote to that extent—— 

Mr. BianpFrorp. I don’t think that answer is correct. 

Mr. Norsuap. I think it is correct. These Army publications are 
correct. I worked it out last night, and the General says that is 
correct, 

Mr. Vinson. You don’t intend it to be held down to the actual 
number. You want some leeway. 

Mr. Norsuap. I want some leeway. They have a leeway of some 
26 generals. 

Mr. Vinson. They are not asusing it. Suppose you gave him the 
maximum figure he wants and he doesn’t come up to the maximum. 
He is not subject to any criticism. Because an emergency might 
arise which would cause him to do it or else come back to Congress. 

Mr. Norsuap. I know that under this law if an emergency arises 
it is taken care of automatically. 

Another thing: Speaking of the so-called Van Zandt amendment, 
under the removal of the so-called Van Zandt amendment you would 
then have a reduction in the number of officers because many would 
retire; isn’t that correct? You would have a lot more billets open. 

General Powe.u. It would be possible. We think the actual num- 
ber would probably be small. 

Mr. Norsiap. But there would be more billets open. 

General There might be. 

Mr. Norsuiap. Under this bill. 

General Powe. Under this bill there could be more promotion 
than at present. That would aid morale. 

Mr. Norsuap. I tied that with the fact that the bill does allow 
about 20 generals and another 300 colonels, while at the same time 
the Van Zandt amendment allows many individuals to retire. 

General Powe tt. | understand. 

Mr. Norsiap. Let me ask you one thing about the appropriation. 
On page 3 of the statement you say before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in connection with budget hearings, the grade distribution is 
set forth and presented and discussed and you indicate I take it, that 
is satisfactory, because the funds appropriated reflect the reeommenda- 
tions to the committee and the decision of Congress, and those are 
considered binding by the Army. And yet at the same time that 
very same subcommittee upon which you base your recommendations 
as having made limitations by funds—the same subcommittee that 
Mr. Davis is chairman of, | believe, was the one who subsequently in 
addition to funds put on the so-called Davis rider, and I can’t in my 
own mind correlate the two. 

General Powe.t. Mr. Ford is the chairman of the Army Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Norsiap. Yes, but Mr. Davis is on that overall Military 
Committee. 
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General Powretu. That is correct. And while we explain our 

requirements to that subcommittee—— 

fr. Norsiap. The same subcommittee put both on, the subcom- 
mittee that gave you the amount of money for personnel and put the 
rider on top of it. 

General Powe. That is correct. 

Mr. Norsiap. How do you harmonize it? 

General Powe... Very often they do not harmonize and very often 
the number of officers is prescribed in order to get under a certain 
dollar ceiling rather than to meet requirements. 

Mr. Norsiap. It was the very same group that has done both. 
And you indicate satisfaction with the appropriations holding or 
limiting your number of appointments or establishing them, while 
the very same group has put on the rider? 

General Powe. Well, let me make it clear-——— 

Mr. Norsiap. Two different parts of their own act. 

General PoweLL. We would much prefer that this committee after 
a serious study establish upper limits for all grades than to have it 
done year to year in the Appropriations Committee. We think it 
will get better study. We think it will contribute to long-range 
planning. We are not talking about fiscal 1955 only. We are talk- 
ing about a long-range personnel plan. I did not intend to indicate 
satisfaction with the Davis rider. 

Mr. Norsiap. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. General, I understand you to say that the table given 
in this bill would be effective only if you had reductions not over 
6 percent in 1 fiscal year. 

General Powe... It will be effective unless the total overall reduc- 
tions exceed 6 percent. 

Mr. Newson. Well, then, I understand you to say that under the 
proposed reduction you are being decreased by something like 70,000, 
which is well over 6 percent. 

General Powe.t. I gave you the figure of the number of officers 
we have now. By the 30th of June, under the present appropriation 
bill, we will be down to about 115,000 commissioned officers. 

Mr. Netson. So that the proposed reduction does not exceed 6 
percent in any | fiscal year? 

General Powe... This particular legislation would govern our grade 
authorization next year. 

Mr. Noreiap. Your whole legislation is set on a sliding scale as to 
the ratio of officers versus men? 

General Powe... That is substantially correct. 

Mr. Norsiap. And they go up or down as the strength increases. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I say there is nothing sacred 
about the 6 percent. In the first place, it was inserted in there before 
we knew what the new budget would call for. And 6 percent may be 
too low, particularly if the trend toward a reduction in force is going 
to continue at the same rate. It is conceivable that it will be up to 
the Army to tell us one way or the other whether or not it could be 
raised to 10 percent or whether this should not go into effect, this 
provision of saying this table won’t go into effect. After July 1, 1954, 
we might want to extend it up to July 1, 1955, in order that this 
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reduction may take effect and that the sliding scale may be applicable 
to it. 

In other words, the 6 percent reduction will be effective immediately. 
And it is going to be very close, I think, General, that 6 percent. 
As a matter of fact, if you go down from 115,000 to 106,000, you are 
going to be right on the borderline, if my mathematics are correct, 
and you may find yourself passing a law, if we keep the 6-percent 
figure in there, which would be noneffective immediately upon its 
enactment. And this committee should consider that. And we might 
want to make sure that it is effective. 

General Powe... We have no plans to go to any spread which 
would exceed this measure, even though the reductions were more 
than 6 percent. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the general just 
one question. What effect did the Van Zandt amendment have on 
the morale of the force, of a young graduate of West Point or some 
Reserve officer who has been called back to active duty and trans- 
ferred in the regulars, as to a career in the Army? 

General Powerit. As a young officer looks forward to his career, 
he has also looked forward to the privilege of retiring, barring an 
all-out war, at the end of 30 years’ service. He has looked for retire- 
ment pay, certain benefits along the line, and anything which tends 
to take away from him the privilege of voluntary retirement is a blow 
to his morale and to his incentive to remain a career officer. 

Mr. Vinson. It also had the effect, did it not, to stymie promotion? 

General Powe t. It does to some extent. 

Mr. Vinson. Because we are putting them in at one end and we 
are not letting them out. 

General Power... It does reduce promotion. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to 
discuss the so-called Van Zandt amendment. When I offered the 
amendment on the floor in August 1951, I did so to meet a condition 
that had developed from the beginning of the Korean war in 1950. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. We all recall that the Department of Defense 
called up Reserve officers, all of them veterans of World War II to 
fill vacancies caused by the voluntary retirement of Regular officers 
with an average retirement age of 50, and whose intentions were to 
accept lucrative positions in civilian life. In World War II retirements 
were halted and since we were in the Korean war I felt the amendment 
was justified. 

My amendment was offered to the appropriation bill for 1952 and 
on June 30, 1952, it expired. Any amendment included in subsequent 
appropriation bills designed to halt retirements was not sponsored by 
me but is the child of the House Appropriations Committee. 

The CHarrman. I would like to say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, if he had been present when the committee convened he 
would have heard the chairman state that— 

It is hardly fair to refer to it as the Van Zandt amendment since our colleague 


from Pennsylvania has been opposed to it for the past 2 years. It did serve a 
purpose at the time he introduced it. 
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Mr. Van Zanpt. My amendment which was effective only for the 
fiscal year 1952 did serve a useful purpose. 

The CuarrMaNn. But that time has passed. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The chairman knows of my inability to be here 
at the beginning of this hearing due to an important meeting of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and I thank him for his remarks 
on my behalf. 

The CHarrman. Yes. I wanted the gentleman to understand that 
I tried to clarify that in my opening statement. 

Mr. Vinson. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the com- 
mittee refer to it as the Scrivner amendment, because the gentleman 
from Kansas who is a member of the House Appropriations Committee 
appears to have been instrumental in retaming the amendment in 
subsequent appropriation bills. 

Mr. Vinson. It originated in your fertile mind. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me get this from Mr. Blandford—this is off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, in reference to section 102, it states that the 
commissioned officer strength authorized by the Secretary of the 
Army: When that varies by 6 percent or more within a 12-month 
period, there shall be allowed a period of 12 months from the end of 
that period of mobilization to conform to the figures prescribed. 

The question is this: In the event during, we will say, a period of 
mobilization for 2 or more consecutive years it increased more than 
6 percent, what is your situation and how could you possibly conform 
to the prescribed figures? 

General PowrLu. That point is also covered by stopping the scale 
after you have 150,000 officers on duty. 

Mr. Bates. Well, now, between the present and 150,000. We 
understand there is no problem over 105. 

General PowELu. We believe that this provision will give us ample 
planning authority and flexibility in case of a mobilization. 

Mr. Bares. Well, let’s take, for instance, in the first year you 
increase 6 percent? 

General Powe... Right. 

Mr. Bares. You are given a 12-month period in which to prescribe 
to this pattern here? 

General Correct. 

Mr. Bares. Suppose the next year you also increase it by 6 percent. 
How are you ever going to catch up to reach 150,000? 

General Powexx. If you have that many radical changes year after 
year, we would follow the intent of Congress. It old be very 


difficult, as I said in my statement, to keep books and accurately 
control strength by grade with very rapid change. 
, Mr. Bares. Well, in the period of mobilization it is going to be 
ast? 

General Quite possibly. 

Mr. Bares. Faster than 6 percent. Now how are you going to 
do it? How are you going to conform to this particular section of 
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the bill? I don’t see how you are going to do it. That is all right 
if it is a 1-shot affair, but in 2 or more consecutive years, if you in- 
crease more than 6 percent, how are you going to stay within the 
prescribed figures? 

Mr. Mitier. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bares. I would like to have the general answer, if he may. 

Mr. Mituier. My only thought was that if that took place and 
there were 2 successive years, these people would really have to come 
back here for more legislation. In other words, that would be a 
condition, an extraordinary condition, that you couldn’t anticipate, 
and I think some peace in here you have admitted that in that con- 
dition they would have to come back to us. It would be just im- 
possible to try and anticipate an extreme condition such as that. 
Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Bares. There is nothing extreme about it. It happened in 
Korea. You can never tell, it might happen tomorrow. We are 
writing here permanent legislation for a period of time and we ought 
to try to envision what might happen under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. Miuuer. Of course, Mr. Bates, we are trying to do that very 
thing, but we also admit that in these turbulent, unsettled times any- 
thing that we do today we may have to undo tomorrow. But what 
we are doing, with the best thinking that we can get out of it, is to 
try and adopt something that as far as the foreseeable future is con- 
cerned, is applicable and to get away from this setup of having 
these riders wished on us. 

The CuarrmMan. General, would it hurt you very much if you 
eliminated the section? 

General Powe tt. I didn’t hear the question, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Would it hurt the bill very much to eliminate the 
section? 

General Powe tt. It should be considered carefully. 

The CuarrMan. It could be stricken. 

General PowreLu. We need some flexibility—if you eliminate it 
entirely, we would have to come up here and consult with the com- 
mittee and request further legislation in a period of a great change in 
strength. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that the section be 
eliminated, for this reason: If the expansion goes above 150,000, we 
are going to be in total war anyway, and we don’t want any kind of 
limitations. 

Mr. Miuter. That is right. 

Mr. Barss. There is no problem after that. 

The CHarrmMan. That is it. 

Mr. Buianprorp. The variation of 6 percent was put in there with 
the idea of allowing them a period of time to make an adjustment in the 
case of a drastic reduction. Well, I think the trend has been indicated 
by the Department of Defense for the next few years and it shouldn’t 
come as any surprise to the Army as to what career planning will be 
over the period of the next 2 years. 

It seems to me that the section could be eliminated and the bill 
would not be hurt in any way, and by leaving it in, | can see now, from 
questions that Mr. Bates raised, and others—I can see now that the 
bill—it is much too difficult to try to justify it and I think the bill 
would be improved by eliminating it. 


42066—54—No. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Vinson. Don’t you think it strengthens the bill? 

Mr. BianpForp. No, sir, because I can see immediately where the 
bill wouldn’t go into effect unless you play around with this figure 
for a long period of time. 

No matter what figure you come up with, if you happen to exceed 
that by a few men, then your limitation doesn’t go into effect. 

Now, General Powell has already indicated that, even not operating 
under this law, the Army would still be guided by the general principles. 

General Powe... That is correct. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I think that is sound, and they will still be guided 
by the general principles of this bill even with the section out. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, this is not on the same subject. Mr. 
Devereux has one first. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman; isn’t there perhaps more of a 

rotection in case of reduction of forces rather than the question of 
increase of the forces? 

General Powe.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereux. Don’t you think for that reason it might be wise 
to retain this provision? 

General Powe tt. I like the provision for that purpose, because in 
case of a rapid reduction and no one can foresee what may happen in 
a few years. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General PowrLi. We need a protection to take care of the people 
we would have on board in certain grades. 

Mr. Bares. Why don’t we knock out the mobilization portion of it? 

The Cuarrman. I might say it is the purpose of the Chair tomor- 
row—we are going to recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, but 
at that time I think we should read title I of the Army—take them by 
titles—and we will think over this. 

Mr. Norsuap. Could I ask just one question before we adjourn? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Think this over tonight and then when we gather tomorrow morn- 
ing, we may see the thing a little more clearly. 

Mtr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsuiap. Just one question. Computing the number of 
generals, while we have been talking in the last 5 minutes I have gotten 
the Congressional Record of yesterday and there are 84 general pro- 
motions in the Army—lI haven’t broken them down as to temporary 
and permanent and all. Have you included the 84 names you sent 
up to the Hill in the figures you have given us today? 

General Powe... They are in the figures. Now you must remem- 
ber that many of those people are promoted in permanent grade, 
already serving in temporary grade. There are a number of Reserve 
generals not on active duty, as I say. 

Mr. Noresxap. I haven’t had time to go into it, as I say, but there 
are 84. 

General Powe i. They were included in our figures. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. General, you spoke about the need for an adequate 
number of billets to take care of the younger officers who are highly 
trained technologically. 
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General Powe... Correct. 

Mr. Wuson. And to encourage them, and so forth, because of out- 
side opportunities. Aren’t you making a pretty good case for per- 
haps another look at the pay scale of officers and enlisted men? 

General Powe.tt. We think that another look at the appropriate 
time would be a fine thing. As to the timing of that particular matter, 
the Secretary of Defense has it under advisement and I don’t know 
where he has put it on his legislative program. 

The CHarrman. Pay is not all the answer. 

General Yes, sir. 

The CuartrMan. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, and we would appreciate it, General, if you and the colonel 
would return. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, Tuesday, January 26, 1954, the committee 
adjourned to Wednesday, January 27, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, January 27 1954. 

The committee met at 10 o’clock a. m., the Honorable Dewey 
Short, chairman of the committee, presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will please be in order. 

I think perhaps to expedite matters and save time, it would be well 
if our counsel, Mr. Blandford, who has been living with this thing for 
the past year, will read the first title, title 1, for the Army, and then 
we will consider the advisability of retaining or eliminating section 
102, which was the headache we left with yesterday. 

Will you start reading the bill, Mr. Blandford? 

Mr. BuaNnpForp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. We will hear further from the Army this morning 
and then we will hear the Navy. 

Mr. (reading): 

Section 101. On the last day of each fiscal year the percentages determined by 
the number of commissioned officers on active duty in the Army in each of the 
following grades when compared to the total number of commissioned officers on 
active duty in the Army authorized by the Secretary of the Army (exclusive of 
Reserve officers on active duty for training purposes only, and officers serving with 


other departments or agencies of the Government on a reimbursable basis) shall 
not exceed the percentages which are set forth in the following table: 


The table is a spread of officer strength, starting with 50,000 and 
running up to 150,000—shall I read the percentages, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Vinson. Wait 1 minute, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. Then with officer strength of 50,000 you will have 350 
generals; you would have 3,352 colonels; 6,940 lieutenant colonels; 
9,350 majors. 

Now when the number of officers in total service goes up or goes 
down, it is reflected in this table and this table shows the officers in 
those four grades; is that what it does? 

The CuarrMan. That is what it does, from 350 general officers 
upon 50,000 strength, up to 550 at 150,000 strength. 

Mr. Vinson. Now let’s see. If we have 150,000 officers, we could 
only have a maximum of 550 generals, is that correct? 
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General Powe. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. And these are the maximum figures? 

General Powerex. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. This is putting the ceiling on by legislation. 

General Powe... That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. Now these numbers of officers are based on the 
enlisted strength? 

General Powre.u. They are based on the total commissioned officer 
strength. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, you have to have so many officers for so many 
men, haven’t vou? 

General In general. 

However, such a figure is difficult to set. As Mr. Blandford pointed 
out yesterday, it is difficult to fix an exact officer to total strength 
ratio. The size force as well as the type of foree which is to be 
organized affects the number of officers needed. The type of units, 
and the type of missions to be accomplished will make for variations 
each year in the ratio of officers to the total strength. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Suppose some member of the House would 
say ‘“Now we have one million men in the Army.” 

Now what would be your officer strength for a million men, the 
total officer strength? Would it be 130,000, 140,000 or 150,000, 
120,000, or 110,000? 

General Powett. We think that for a million, there would be 
about 110,000. 

Mr. Vinson. About 110,000. All right. Then you have 510 
generals? 

General Powr.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. Then, if you have an Army of 1,200,000, you would 
probably have 120,000 officers? 

General Powr.t. In that neighborhood. 

Mr. Vinson. Then if you have an Army of 1 million and a half, 
you would probably have 150,000 total officers? 

General Powe u. For one million and a half: between 140,000 and 
150,000; for 1,600,000—-we think about 150,000 officers. 

Mr. Rivers. Now is the answer to that always roughly 10 percent? 

General Roughly. 

Mr. Rivers. We can respond that way on the floor? 

General Powe... Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. And also the officers attached to the foreign missions 
and embassies? 

General Powe ti. That is correct, for the type army we visualize 
under foreseeable world conditions. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. Then to express it another way, as you stated yester- 
day, approximately 10 percent is officer personnel? 

General Powx it. That is correct. But that will vary. The 
smaller the force of course—— 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General Powe... In other words, if you go down to about 425,000 
in peacetime, in the future, we feel that about 11.7 percent would be 
officers, while if you go up to 1,600,000 the figures we have just dis- 

cussed, it would be 9.1 percent. 
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Mr. Vinson. All right. What total? 

General Powe.u. Ten percent would be approximately the ratio 
for an army of 1 million men. 

Mr. Rivers. You said something about if we went down. 

General PowE.u. If we went down to 600,000, the ratio would be 
about 11 percent. 

Mr. Vinson. Eleven percent. 

Mr. Rivers. It would never go down below 10 percent? 

General Powe. It would. We calculate for 1,600,000 men, the 
ratio would be about 9.1 percent. The larger the force the smaller 
the total number of officers. 

Mr. Rivers. I can understand that. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, let me ask: Why doesn’t the table go 
on down through the other ranks? Why did you just stop in this 
table, which would be written in the law, below majors? 

Mr. BLanprorp. We made no attempt to go beyond that, for 
several reasons, Mr. Vinson. We stopped at majors because the 
Davis amendment went to majors, and in addition because the grades 
of captain, first lieutenant, and second lieutenant must of necessity 
fluctuate greatly. 

The CHarrMANn. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, now, in the Davis amendment, it didn’t so 
much apply to the Army in the lower grades. It did so far as the 
Navy in the rank of lieutenants. They were very severely hit by 
the Davis amendment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. As I recall that was a cumulative effect more than 
anything else. 

Mr. Rivers. Davis shot at the admirals and hit the lieutenants. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Colonel Mircueuu. As I recall, initially the Davis amendment 
controlled strength through the grade of captain and lieutenant in 
the Navy and on the initial Davis amendment the Navy was hurt 
very badly in that lower grade, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now the question is going to be raised, Mr. Chairman: 
You have a table in reference to the whole rank. Then we must 
have information as to what percentage are going to be in the grade 
of captain, lieutenant, and second lieutenant. 

The CuatrMan. I think right at this point it would be well, General 
Powell, if we would develop for the record and to support us when we 
get the bill on the floor, to tell how seriously the Davis amendment 
affects the different branches of the service. 

I am going to have the Navy bear down on that, because they were 
the hardest hit. 

But I wish you would tell the committee now, right at this point, 
how you are affected by the Davis amendment? 

General Poweti. Mr. Chairman, I will be very glad to summarize 
very briefly for you, sir. The Davis amendment has cost deserving 
Army officer personnel hundreds of well-earned promotions. 

The following field and general officer spaces were cut from the 
number proposed for fiscal vear 1953 alone: General officers, 12; 
colonel, 203; lieutenant colonel, 550; major, 141. That is a total of 
906. 

However, whenever you cut the promotions in a higher grade you 
will have a cumulative effect. Therefore, during fiscal year 1953, a 
total of 1,901 promotions were denied directly. 
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Indirectly, the effect on morale of the Officer Corps was incalculable. 

First, it was felt that there was no career development. 

Secondly, it was felt that there was a feeling in the Congress and 
on the part of the public that no matter how hard an officer worked, 
no matter how efficient he was, that he had no future and would not 
be recognized. . 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, are you going to include in that list—Mr. 
Chairman, may I ask? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you going to include in that list the other cate- 
gories of officers affected by the Davis amendment from the one at 
which you stopped, in the Army? 

General Powe.u. The Davis amendment as it now stands stops 
with the grade of major. ‘ 

Mr. Vinson. I think, for presenting it to the House—whether it 
is in the law, I think it should be in the record so the chairman can 
tell now of an Army of so many hundreds of thousands or million men, 
approximately 10 percent of them will be officer personnel and that 
is divided into so many lieutenants and all down in that way, so we 
can at least give the House the information and the law will show 
the maximum number that can be in these specific grades. 

General Powe... I will insert into the record at this point, if you 
so desire, the presently calculated percentages of the total force which 
should be officers. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Ratio of officers (male, WAC, and nurse) to total Army strength 


— of of 
Officer Officer 
Total Army strength strength Total Army strength strength 
Strength to total strength to totel 
Army Army 
425,000 50, 0CO 11.76 || 1,120,000__ 110, 000 9. 82 
000 11.42 | 1,250,000. 120, 000 9. 60 
70, 000 1L. 11 130, 000 9. 42 
80, 000 10. 81 140, 000 9. 27 
860,000 90, 000 10. 46 150, 000 9.14 
990,000 100, 000 10. 10 


The Cuarrman. Let me ask this, in order to have the bill here. 

re think it would be wise to include that in the bill? 
r. Vinson. No. 

The CuarrmMan. Just so we have the record. 

Mr. Vinson. I think this is enough in the bill, but put that in the 
record so we can show the House. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Vinson. And a complete breakdown by grade that will be 
approximately, under certain conditions fluctuating, so many lieu- 
tenants, captains, and all those things. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Isn’t it a fact that in the captains, for instance, 
and the first lieutenants, it is more devastating than it is in the higher 
— because they are just getting started on their career? They 

ve gone through all the preliminaries and the training and it hits 
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those people worse, and you lose more on that account than in other 
categories? 

General Powe tu. That is correct. 

Of course the longer an officer served in any of the services the more 
reluctant he is to give up his career and his retirement equity and 
other benefits. 

The CuHairMan. Just like being a Member of Congress. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I just wanted to finish this one thought. 

The thought that you want to get over to us and for the public is 
that the Davis type of philosophy obtains in our appropriation, it 
will be like saying to the officer personnel of the armed service, 
particularly your branch, and that is all you can speak of, “Once you 
attain the rank of major or captain the Congress says for all intents 
and purposes your career is at an end.”’ 

General Powe... Or your advancement it to be critically curtailed. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the impression that you want to leave with 
this committee? 

General Powr.u. That is exactly the impression I want to leave, 
the normal expectancy of advancement for efficient performance of 
duty and service to the country will be small if the grade distribution 
in the field and general officer grades are to be indiscriminately cut. 

Mr. Rivers. Like an old horse, ‘‘We promise you at the end of 
your career we will take you out and shoot you’’? 

General Powe... That is the idea, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, do I understand that the Table of Organiza- 
tion is the deciding factor in determining that 10 percent, plus or 
minus? 

In other words, there is no legal requirement in reference to the 
proportion? 

General Powetu. There is no legal requirement for rank of an 
officer to command anything or regarding the officer ratio to total 
strength. This is a matter of experience built up over many years, 
over several wars, and tested in the field both in maneuvers and in 
combat. We feel that the country gets more efficient security with 
a rank structure which recognizes full requirements. The tables of 
ye go and distribution for a given army if totalled show the 
full Army requirement. 

Mr. Baress. It is established by the Table of Organization? 

General Poweuu. Tables of Organization and Tables of Distribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Barss. Which has been developed by experience rather than 
by any legal restriction? 

General Powe... That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point, I would like to state and remind the 
committee—I am speaking only for the Army. I am speaking of 

rcentages in grades and of total force and the other services no doubt 

ave different requirements and this should not be an impression that 
this percentage should go across the board. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I was just going to pursue that point that Mr. Bates 
raised a little bit. I presume that you were referring particularly to 
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your command realtionship when you talked about the dictates of 
experience with respect to the rank required for a particular assign- 
ment? 

General Correct. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, how do you go about determining the rank 
required for a particular administrative assignment? 

General Powriu. Mr. Hardy, a number of these assignments are 
prescribed by law. For example, the Congress has passed legislation 
which states The Adjutant General of the Army will be a major general. 
The Chief of Ordnance, the Chief Signal Officer and a large number of 
the other positions have been prescribed. When you get into an area 
which is partly command and partly administrative—for example an 
officer commanding a large depot, a different problem is encountered 
These may not be T/O & E organizations. We determine appropriate 
grade requirements by the responsibility officers bear and by the 
number of officers, men, and/or civilians controlled. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, General, the reason I raised that question 
was [| recall that in going through the list of billets there were a good 
many—and I don’t recall what services they were now, as it has been 
some time ago—that we couldn’t evaluate, of course, as a committee, 
the responsibility involved, but some of them certainly did look a 
little bit dubious. 

General Powe. Mr. Hardy, you get into all shades of opinion on 
these particular positions. In addition the degree of responsibility 
varies from time to time. In a mission to one of our allied countries, 
it might be advisable one year to have a major general and the next 
year a colonel might do it. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, for instance, General, I seem to recall one 
illustration that we had, a particular assignment. I believe the Air 
Force had established it as a colonel’s billet, so the Army had to put 
a colonel in there, too. 

General Powe tu. Well, I don’t recall the particular case, sir. I 
would say, rather, that we both finally arrived at the same opinion on 
the proper grade for the position. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I think it should be put into the 
record a percentage breakdown of the officer grade; I mean by that 
what percent of your officers were generals, what percent were 
colonels, and all those things, right on down the line: of your officer 
strength, based on an Army of approximately 1 million men. 

General Powe... Yes, sir; we will insert that in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

For an Army of 1,120,000 in total strength the following grade distribution 


and ratio of officers to total strength is considered reasonable for an Army of 
normal composition. 


Officers (widle, WAC, and Nurse)... 110, 000 
Percent of 

Grade Number commissioned 


NortE.—Ratio commissioned officers to total strength, 9.82 percent. 
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Mr. Vinson. Now of course your percentage will run high in 
lieutenants and will gradually get smaller as it goes to the top. 

General Powett. That is correct. 

And may I ask that we make the grade of lieutenant one grade, 
because as you know 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General Powe ut. A second lieutenant is promoted if qualified pro- 
fessionally upon completion of 1% years of service. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. And I would say the grade should be 
about 25 or 30 percent, of your officers naturally falling in the grade 
of lieutenant. 

General Powe.u. The data will be obtained. 

Mr. Mixtier. Will the gentleman yield at this point to clarify 
something in my mind anyway? 

You asked for this with respect to the Army. Now the officer 
corps of the Army is charged with carrying out more or less two 
missions today, that enter into this picture but do not enter into the 
active leadership of the Armed Forces per se, as such. 

In other words, a certain percentage of officers are required to fill 
billets in Europe or in our far-flung activities where they are not 
commanding troops and are doing jobs that were inconceivable, that 
we never thought of when these original laws were written. That is 
one of the things Mr. Hardy raises, the point that he raises. I think 
I remember the cases and I am inclined to agree with him. 

We found in the committee that the Air Forces assigned a brigadier 
general to some job in Italy and the Navy had a captain and the Army 
had a colonel. Very shortly the colonel and the captain went up to 
an admiral and a brigadier general. 

But that wasn’t in the active leadership of the Army. That was in 
these shady things that have to do with the State Department, semi- 
State Department activities. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I am glad he used the word “shady.” 

Mr. Miuuer. I mean thay are in a twilight zone, two great depart- 
ments of government. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is part of our mission, isn’t it? 

Mr. Miuuer. That is part of our mission. But I think in discuss- 
ing this, the thing that Mr. Vinson wants is those people, and I think 
we should make it clear the great objective of the Army is the leader- 
ship of troops in time of war. 

We should confine this to the active leadership of people who com- 
mand troops or the support of things that go to the command of 
troops. 

Mr. Vinson. There is no doubt that the general could put in the 
record in different grades for the actual control and management of a 
ground force of approximately 1 million men. 

Mr. 1 million men. 

Mr. Vinson. He says there will be so many lieutenants and so many 
captains and so many majors. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. Then in addition to that, he could show that because 
of additional responsibilities placed upon the top officers of the Army 
a certain percentage of the generals are used for those things. 

Mr. Arenps. As of the present time. 
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Mr. Vinson. Could you put that in? 

General PowE.u. We may show that and we will base that upon 
the assumption of the present level worldwide. 

Mr. Vinson. I suggest you base it along the line of a million men. 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Build your Army up now along a million men and 
show how many lieutenants you will have to have and to take care of a 
combatant, fighting force of a million men. 

The CuatrMan. Because that is what it approximately will be for 
the next 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right, exactly. 

The General Devereux. 

Mr. Devernux. General, is there any justification except morale 
for increasing the number of majors? 

General Powe.u. We are faced with a peculiar problem in providing 
medical officers at the present time. Under the doctor draft we may 
get more older medical officers who ray'd be commissioned in large 
part as field officers. It is very difficult for us to predict exactly how 
many will enter the service but we can and do bring in doctors origin- 
ally as field grade officers. That has caused us concern. We need a 
little leeway. 

Mr. Devereux. One of the principal things is to encourage the 
company officers to stay on? 

General Powe. That is correct; give them a little more incentive 
by promotion. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, can we settle that question, 
whether or not we accept the Army’s recommendation on tke per- 
centages of majors as opposed to the way the bill is written up? I 
think we are at that point right now. 

Mr. Vinson. What is the difference, may I ask the general, between 
the proposed—as the bill is written up and the Army’s recommenda- 
tion? 

Mr. Devereux. Well, it varies. If you will refer to page 2 for 
50,000 it is 9,350. That isthesame. Ten thousand eight hundred and 
fifty; that jumps it up one hundred. And an increase all the way down 
until you get down to 150,000, where the bill provides for 22,800 and 
the Army’s proposal is 23,300. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, that is when it gets to 150,000 officer strength? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. But there is a gradual increase all the way down in the 
Army proposal. 

Mr. Devereux. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, Mr. Chairman, we are in this kind of a position. 
The Army says they need this many officers to man their Establish- 
ment. 

Now, it is incumbent upon us if we don’t think they are correct to 
show the Army where they are wrong or for the Army to show us 
where they are correct. We can’t just say we don’t need them. You 
have billets for them? 

General Powe.y. We think the scale we propose will give better 
career incentives to the lieutenants and captains. We think we need 
more leeway to meet an influx of medical officers in the upper 
grades and for unforeseen contingencies. Thus we propose an increase. 
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It runs from 100 majors for 60,000 officers up to 700 or 750 additional 
majors. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, Mr. Blandford—Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. 
Blandford: How did you reach the conclusion that was the proper 
number of majors to put in? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I didn’t reach the conclusion. 

Mr. Vinson. Was it based on getting through some legislation, or 
was it reached from a careful study of military assignments? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, Mr. Vinson, I will answer that question 
this way: It is impossible for any individual or any group such as 
the working group we had to arrive at any figure and justify every 
single one of these billets. 

No human being could possibly do it. You are dealing with a 
tremendous number of people. This is based upon past experience. 
To the best of my knowledge, it is based upon such tables of organiza- 
tions and equipment as the Army possesses. It is based upon poten- 
tial pipelines. The Army faces a problem, as do all the services, which 
I think we may tend to overlook. They have to be prepared to fight 
a war in any part of the world. As we all know, for every man in 
combat you usually have anywhere from 12 to 20 to 30 backing him 
up. Each one of those involves a tremendous pipeline. And as your 
war extends farther away from your own country, the administrative 
officers, the logistic support and everything else, doubles, triples, and 
quadruples. As a matter of fact, it is almost a geometric progression 
as the war goes farther away from your own shores. If you were to 
fight a war in this country, I don’t doubt for a moment that you could 
reduce the number of billets here. But taking all of those factors into 
consideration, you have to come up with some reasonable grade 
spread. That reasonable grade spread basically, insofar as the work- 
ing committee was concerned, disregarding for a moment actual billet 
requirements, also took into consideration a man’s career. 

Now the first question we asked ourselves was: “Is it unreasonable 
for a man who goes in the Army as a second lieutenant to expect 30 
years later to be a colonel?” 

You settled that in 1947. And I would like, with the permission 
of the chairman, to develop that a little further at this moment, 
because I think we must always keep in mind, as Mr. Short said the 
other day, people’s careers, and lets find out just what a man’s 
career is in this Army today and the Navy and the Air Force. What 
happens to a young second lieutenant who goes in the Army today? 

at can he look forward to after 30 years of honorable service? 
Should he expect to retire as a major or lieutenant colonel or colonel? 
How many out of those expect to become general officers? What in- 
centive is there for making the Army a career? 

That is the thing this committee has to determine. 

Mr. Vinson. In that connection, with this number of majors set 
out in the bill, how long will a captain on an average have to stay in 
his grade? The smaller number of majors you have, why it holds 
down the promotion. 

Mr. BuanpForp. It holds it down. With your permission, I 
would like to develop that very question right now Mr. Vinson 
starting with the second lieutenant and working on up, if that is a 
right. I would like the committee to know what the answer is. 
Mr. Vinson. All right. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. General Powell, under the Officer Personnel 
Act—let’s use that as a basis. We have to assume that the Officer 
Personnel Act is sound legislation and that the career planning in that 
law is sound. 

Now under the Officer Personnel Act how long was a second lieu- 
tenant expected to serve before he would be promoted to first lieu- 
tenant? 

General Three years. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now how long today does the average second 
lieutenant serve before he is promoted to first lieutenant? 

General Powreiu. At the present time, he is given temporary 
promotion in 18 months. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Eighteen months. So he picks up approximately 
18 months there? 

General Powrit. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, how long does—36 versus 18. How long 
does a first lieutenant have to serve before he is—-under the Officer 
Personnel Act, before he was assumed to be eligible for consideration 
ee to captain? 

yeneral Powrniti. We can set the zones to fill the requirements. 
At the present time, some of them are being promoted to temporary 
captain in about 5 years. 

However 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, I mean, under the Officer Personnel Act, 
what had you planned on this career schedule that a first lieutenant 
would serve in grade, how long before he would be eligible to be pro- 
moted to captain? 

General Poweui. Four years as a maximum in grade of first lieu- 
tenant to go to captain. 

Mr. BLANpForD. Four years. 

Now how long are your average first lieutenants serving today 
before they are being promoted to captain? 

General Powr.y. After about 5 years an officer may be promoted 
to temporary captain, and, in another year this will probably increase 
substantially. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the important thing involved in this 
whole question. 

Mr. Vinson. Wait 1 minute, Mr. Blandford. Then in the 2 lower 
grades from what he says, it will be 7 years before he will be con- 
sidered by a board for captain? Is that correct now, General? 

General Powr.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. That is permanent. That is not temporary. 

General Powrtu. That is permanent rank. Presently officers are 
promoted to permanent captain upon completion of between 6 and 7 
years service. 

Mr. Hess. That is from the time he enters the service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. My question was: How long does the average 
first lieutenant serve today before he is promoted to captain? 

Now let’s separate temporary and permanent. 

a Powe... Temporary, about 5 years. Permanent about 
6 or 6 

Mr. Harpy. That is a lot better than was anticipated in the 
Officer Personnel Act. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. That is a year better. That is the thing I think 
we have to consider here to start with. 

Mr. Vinson. We are getting down to the heart of it. 

General Powe... We are beating the OPA by 1 year for permanent 
rank. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We are going to get into responsibility after we 
finish this, in other words what a man can expect who is leading a 
company, who is given the responsibility of a captain. 

But right now let us get the months and year down. How long 
under the Officer Personnel Act did you assume a captain woul 
serve before he would be promoted to major? 

Colonel Mircue ty. What was that again? 

Mr. Buanprorp. How long would a captain serve under the Officer 
Personnel Act before he would be eligible for consideration to pro- 
motion to major? 

Colonel Mircueti. Under the Personnel Act an officer would be 
considered for permanent promotion to major sufficiently in advance 
of the time he completed 14 years’ service so that he could be promoted 
upon completion of 14 years’ service. If he had been promoted to 
captain at 7 years, he would have served in grade of captain 7 years. 

Mr. BLANpForD. So we can say between 6 and 7 is the average time 
under the Officer Personnel Act that a captain could assume to be 
required to serve in grade before he is eligible for promotion to major? 

Colonel Mircuetu. The Officer Personnel Act for the Army does 
not prescribe an average length of service for promotion. 

Mr. Vinson. Get the temporary. That is the permanent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. | want to get the comparison here. We are 
talking about careers, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. | understand that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The point is we have to determine how we have 
affected these people, first of all on a career planning and then we 
have to talk about responsibility after that. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, the next question——— 

Mr. Vinson. Wait 1 minute. Then you only consider permanent 
as career? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well I am speaking of the Officer Personnel Act 
because the Officer Personnel Act only deals with permanent pro- 
motions insofar as the Army is concerned. So it is the only com- 
parison at that point I can make. 

Now how long today are your captains serving before they are 
promoted to major? 

Colonel Mircuety. The total length of service now required for 
permanent promotion from captain to major is about 12 years in 
lieu of the 14 upon which an officer must be promoted or passed 
over under the Officer Personnel Act. We can promote because we 
have sufficient vacancies within the Regular Army to effect those 
promotions. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, now, that is a total of 12. Am I to assume 
then a young second lieutenant, ROTC graduate, who has had 3 
years’ service as a first lieutenant and a year and a half as a second 
ieutenant, which is a total of 4% years—then the average captain 
will have to serve about 74 years in grade before he is eligible for 
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temporary promotion to major? Is that what your average captain 
is serving today? 

Colonel Mircuety. Mr. Blandford, if you would allow me, I will 
read these figures. I have them here handy and I think I can answer 
your question by starting from the bottom. You are about 6 months 
ahead of me. 

The CuarrMan. Before you start reading, Colonel, you have been 
cheating just a little. You haven’t followed the cer Personnel 
Act. You have been advancing them and promoting them before 
they had served their required length of service. 

Colonel Mr. 

The CuHarrMan. That is what you have been doing. You might 
as well come clean. 

Colonel Mrrcnetu. Well, may I explain it just a moment, Mr. 
Short, sir? 

The Cuarrman. All right. I want you to, because I had a little 
something to do with that act. 

Colonel Mircue.u. I know you did, sir. 

I am working with the law, and I would like very much to assure 
you that I am operating within that law, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. All right. 

Colonel Mircuety. The Officer Personnel Act says in effect that 
an officer will be considered sufficiently in advance of 7 years’ service 
for promotion purposes, for promotion to captain, 14 to major, and 
21 to lieutenant colonel, so that if selected he will be promoted when 
he completes such service. 

However, the Personnel Act also says that if there are vacancies 
within the grades of captain, major, and lieutenant colonel, that per- 
manent promotions may be made to those grades in advance of the 
service quoted. The Army has had vacancies within the authorized 
structure and that is the reason why permanent promotions currently 
being made are slightly in advance of the mandatory time required in 
the Officer Personnel Act, sir. There is a little difference, sir, if you 
will recall, between us and the Navy where the law states an average 
length of service. 

The CuHarrmMan. Well, I am glad pe are intelligent enough to see 
the loophole and jump through it. You are all right. [Laughter.] 

You are all right. You are doing all right. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question. Is it true, 
then, that you can make permanent promotions more rapidly than 
the Officer Personnel Act contemplated even with the Davis amend- 
ment in effect? 

Colonel Mircuetyi. Permanent promotions in the Regular Army, 
yes, sir. The Davis amendment has had practically no effect upon 
permanent Regular Army promotions. 

If you would like to hear these figures, I started to read earlier: for 
permanent promotion to the grade of captain the length of service 
currently is about 6 years of service. 

Officers are being promoted permanently to the grade of major 
after about 12 years’ service. That compares with the mandatory 
14 in the Officer Personnel Act. A man must be promoted on 14 
whether we have vacancies or not. After 18 years service an officer 
is currently promoted to permanent lieutenant colonel, as compared 


| 
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to the 21 by which a man must be promoted under the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act or passed over. 

And after about 22 or 23 years of service officers go to permanent 
colonel if selected. 

However, gentlemen, within about a 2-year period of time, according 
to my personal estimates, we will probably have to be promoting to 
the permanent grade of major on 14 years’ service—we will be up to 
the mandatory time in about 2 years. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, in view of that, then these figures will be all 
right that are in the bill? 

General PownE.u. Yes, sir, all right. 

Mr. Vinson. These figures that are set out here in the bill, and not 
the figures that General Devereux read, will be all right. 

Because we want to try to add here as much as possible to a certain 
number of years in each grade. 

Now off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuartrman. General Devereux. 

Mr. Vinson. I am talking about all the services, the Air Force 
particularly. 

Mr. Devereux. This bill places a ceiling, and I wonder how that 
would operate. 

General PoweLt. The mandatory promotions required by the 
Officer Personnel Act in permanent rank could crowd us through the 
limitations of the Davis amendment. Therefore, we might have two 
opposing laws. We must either eliminate some Reserve officer from 
the Army who is efficient and needed and should not be eliminated, or 
we must reduce somebody in temporary rank whom we need in that 
rank. We must take some action which is entirely undesirable. 
The Davis amendment apparently does not consider the mandatory 

rovisions of the Officer Personnel Act. We could get into the position 
described. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. Colonel, does the fact that you have all these re- 
serves on extended active duty play a part in the fact that you could 
advance the promotions of the regulars? 

General PownLu. Not permanent promotion. 

Colonel Mircuety. The Officer Personnel Act prescribes a percent- 
age of the Regular Army who can be in the grade of permanent 
colonel, lieutenant colonel, and so on. Our permanent promotions 
are based on the Regular Army authorization that is prescribed in the 
Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. Jounson. I understand that. But we were led to believe in 
some long hearings that we had that your large group of reserves on 
extended active duty played a part in enabling you to promote your 
officers more quickly. 

General Powetu. An expanded army stimulates temporary pro- 
motion of officers of all ranks in the overall components—Regular and 


non-Regular, within the active-duty structure of the Army now, 
but permanent Regular Army structure exists. It applies to only 
the 30,600 Regular officers. 
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Mr. Vinson. Well now, Mr. Chairman, if a man only stays in the 
grade of captain 7 years before he is made a major, the flow of pro- 
motion is pretty fast by that language. 

Mr. Jounson. It sure is. 

Mr. Vinson. It is not going to cause any humps in your constant 
flow of promotion. Of course, you would have captains—if you add 
the number of majors, you would have them stay in all the lower 
grades a lesser time than was intended when we wrote the Personnel 
Act. At least let a man get familiar with his responsibility before 
he moves out. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. General, I understood you to say a while ago that 
there were 1,910 promotions that could not be made because of the 
Davis amendment; is that correct? 

General Powerit. That is approximately correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I would just like to know this. We are talking about 
morale and all that business here now. I just wonder whether these 
men ~ Sanaa less time in grade than the Officer Personnel Act antici- 
pated? 

General Powriu. Many of these men have to date; others, no. 

However, we are in an emergency and they have assumed the 
responsibility, in many cases on the battlefield, Mr. Hardy. Since 
they have assumed that responsibility and the duties, they should 
have the rank and they should have the pay. 

Mr. Harpy. But nevertheless, even under the Officer Personnel 
Act—even under the Davis amendment, their promotion is more 
rapid than the Officer Personnel Act anticipated? 

General Powrtu. The Officer Personnel Act contemplated a peace- 
time situation and we have not yet operated under it for extended 
periods of peace. 

Mr. Harpy. I appreciate the validity of that statement, General, 
but nevertheless I think the statement that I just made is accurate, 
is it not, that nevertheless the promotions are faster than the Officer 
Personnel Act anticipated? 

General Powruu. They are faster than the mandatory maximum 
service by which time the Officer Personnel Act states a selected 
officer must be promoted irrespective of vacancies. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I will let you get your technical way of expressing 
it. I am still of the same opinion. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask a question. 

The CuarirMan. Yes, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. General, General Devereux a while ago brought up 
the question of medical officers. Now that is a separate law. We 
went after the procurement of doctors for the armed services with fire 
and brimstone. 

General Power u. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. We got them in here. But this last year we changed 
it a little bit and we gave some kind of an equity. Quoting my chair- 
man and the sense of the committee, it was a very unfair law, but we 
had to get you doctors. Now here is the point to which I am coming. 
I understand—and I have had many people take this up and I was one 
of them. I said ‘Drag them in and put them in the service,’’ because 
we had a very small percentage. But we have had this discrepancy. 
You have had people over 34 years old coming in as captains and they 
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stayed in grades and there were lots of groups coming in the Army as 
captains and as majors, one younger than the other. Now that is a 
discrepancy and it has left a terrible feeling. Those boys will never 
want to come back in the Army. 

Now we ought to do something about that. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had a lot of complaints about that. I am 
not asking the AMA to help us, because we are going to take that 
43,000 doctors you were talking about a while ago who never gave 
5 cents of time to the Government, we are going to help you get them. 

But there are a lot of boys who served before and they are in this 
grade, under this temporary arrangement, as captains and they have 
served a lot of time and they are not happy. I think the Army ought 
to look into it and see if we can’t give them some kind of encourage- 
ment during this twilight period of their existence. I don’t know 
about the General, but I have had a lot of complaints about it. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question for the record 

Mr. Dreverraux. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a hearing. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, General. 

Mr. Devereaux. As I understand it, under the Officer Personnel 
Act, General, if you try to break through that ceiling according to 
the percentages laid down here you will not be able to do it unless 
you discharge or put on inactive duty quite a number of Reserve 
officers that you have presently serving. 

General Powe. That is correct. 

Mr. Devereaux. In order to make openings? 

General Powe... That is correct, and we can foresee the possibility 
within the next 5 or 6 years such a situation if we still have a Davis 
amendment that mandatory promotions under the Officer Personnel 
ee force the release of reservists or reductions in temporary 

ade. 
ws Devereaux. You believe, however, with your percentages of 
majors, that you will be able to take care of the situation? 

General Powre.ti. We recommend those percentages. 

Mr. Vinson. Then, Mr. Chairman, in that connection: You ap- 
prove all this table and the officer schedule in every grade, except 
that of major? 

General Powe... Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. So you recommend that on this strength from 50,000 
to 150,000, it will be increased approximately 700 more? 

General PoweE.u. 700 or 750 as the top increase, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I move we accept the Army’s table 
for majors. 

Mr. Jonnson. I second the motion. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. The counsel was pursuing this matter. If he has any 
more to say on it—he is the expert on this and devoted a consider- 
able amount of time—I think we ought to hear him out before we 
vote on this measure. 

The Cuairman. Allright. The motion has been made an seconded, 
but we would like to hear from counsel. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, what I wanted to do, and I think 
it should be done, General, before we take a vote on the amendment, 
is to develop first of all: What happens to a second lieutenant today, 
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one a career reservist and the other a West Point graduate, who en- 
ters the Army today? I think the committee should know what is 
going to happen to that second lieutenant. That is what this is all 
about. 

General PowreLu. May I state it in a little different way? I am 
prepared to file two ‘chien in the record to show possible career 
patterns. 

One hundred second lieutenants are commissioned in the Regular 
Army, either from Military Academy or other sources; in 3 years we 
may expect about 96 of them to be first lieutenants; in 7 years, about 
85 of them permanent captains; in 14 years, about 78 of them might 
be majors, 2 of them remaining captains and the others losses. 

In 25 years, 33 out of this 100 second lieutenants might be colonels. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Lieutenant colonels or colonels? 

General Powe... Colonels. 

Mr. ARENDS. How many years? 

General Powe.u. In 25 years. 

Mr. ArEenps. 25. 

General Powretu. Now in 28 years, 3 of this 100 second lieutenants 
pg brigadier generals and 34 might remain in the grade of 
colonel. 

At the end of 30 years, there might be 1 major general, 2 brigadier 
generals, and 6 colonels remaining on active duty. The major general 
would serve till about 35 years service. 

In other words, out of this 100 second lieutenants, 1 might be ex- 
pected to become a major general, 33 colonels. 

Now turning to the carreer pattern of 100 Reserve lieutenants who 
come into the Army and attempt to stay for 30 years. 

Again, in 1 years 98 of them might be first lieutenants; in about 6 
years, 73 might be temporary captains; in 14 years 40 might be 
majors; in 25 years there might be 9 colonels. rom in 26 years, there 
might be 1 brigadier general, and the brigadier general could remain 
for 30 years. That is no discrimination in promotion. Many of 
the Reserve officers leave the service for good reasons and perhaps 
voluntarily. Thus attrition would saubebiey be higher. 

Mr. Arenps. General, what is the difference there now, at the rank 
of colonel, lieutenant colonel, between the two? I can’t keep all 
those figures in my head. 

General Power... I will file the table, showing the possible career 
patterns. I must point out that losses, changed laws, national and 
international conditions affect the career patterns. Thus these tables 
should be considered no more than possible career patterns. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Possible career pattern, 100 2d lieutenants newly commissioned in Regular Army 


ag ad To temporary grade To permanent grade Attrition 
76 (captain) (85 per- | 13 (remain Ist lieutenant)._.| 7 (normal causes). 
cent selection). 
es Se eS 85 (captain) (3 remain 1st | 1 (normal causes). 
lieutenant). 
(2 remain cap- | 5 (5 normal causes). 
ain). 
| 72 (lieutenant colonel) (1 | 5 (5 normal causes). 
remains major). 
1 (1 forced attrition). 
33 (colonel) (34 remain lieu- | 5 (5 normal causes). 
tenant colonel). 
3 (brigadier general) (34 | 30 (4 normal causes, 26 forced 
remain colonel). attrition on 28 years’ service). 
en ee ee 1 major general, 2 brigadier | 28 (5 normal causes, 23 forced 
a 6 colonels re- attrition on 30 years’ service), 
main. 
33. 1 major general remaining..-| 8 (2 brigadier generals, 6 colonels 
forced attrition). 
1 (1 major general, forced attrition). 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS (REGULAR ARMY OFFICERS) 


1. That losses in the grades of second and first lieutenant of nonregular per- 
sonnel through declination of category renewals will permit 85 percent selection 
for promotion to captain of remaining career reservists upon completion of 


6 years’ service. 


2. That the Officer Personnel Act remains substantially unchanged. 
3. That normal attrition experience tables of 1950 continue to be reasonably 
accurate for forecasting losses for 30 years. 


Possible career pattern 100 volunteer 2d lieutenants, Army of the United States, 


based upon active duty Army remaining at current strength and upon Davis 
amendment continuing indefinitely in future 
Active service in years To grade Attrition 

100 2d lieutenants. 


40 majors 
selection rate. 
major; 
nels). 


.| 98 1st lieutenants 
73 captains (12 remain Ist lieuten- 
ants; 85 percent selection). 


vacancies permit a 61 percent 
21 lieutenant colonels (15 remain 
percent selection rate). 
9 colonels (9 remain lieutenant colo- 
nels; vacancies permit a 50 per- 


cent selection rate). 
1 _—= general (8 remain colo- 


1 brigadier general 


(27 remain captains; 


vacancies permit a 60 


2 (2 normal causes). 

13 (9 normal causes; 4 nonrenewal of 
category). 

6 (6 normal causes). 


5 (4 normal causes; 1 normal causes- 
passover personnel). 


5 (3 normal causes; 2 normal causes- 
passover personnel). 


60 (all officers remaining on duty 
below grade of colonel will probably 
have been forced off duty for age). 

8 (8 colonels forced attrition). 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


1. That losses in the grades of second and first lieutenant of nonregular person- 
nel through declination of category renewals will permit 85 percent selection for 
promotion to captain of remaining career reservists upon completion of 6 years’ 


service. 


2. That fiscal year 1954 Army continues for 30 years. 
3. That grade distribution as permitted by section 635 of proposed Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1954 continues for 30 years. 
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4. That AUS officers serving in grades of captain and above will be volunteers 
and that approximately 95 percent will renew category commitments for con- 
tinued active duty when existing commitments have been satisfied. 

5. That normal attrition experience tables of 1950 continue to be reasonably 
accurate for forecasting losses for 30 years. 

General Powe... I would like to observe that about 80 percent 
of the total temporary promotions to grades above first lieutenant in 
the overall Army are going to Reserve components officers who are 
on active duty. 

The Cuarrman. How much. 

General Powre.i. About 80 percent of the temporary promotions. 

Mr. Bennett. May I ask if that means all those who remained on 
active duty over that period of time? All hundred of them? 

General Powerit. Yes. In general both reservists and regulars 
being promoted to senior grades have served on active duty for many 

years. 
q Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the statement of 
the Reserve officers, does that mean a Reserve officer who has been 
called to active duty and remains constantly on duty? 

General Powe In general. 

Mr. Vinson. For the whole time? 

General Poweii. As you know, sir, we have held many of these 
men in the service until they are now making a career out of their 
Army service. 

Therefore, in their present situation, the career officer may be 
either a regular or in many cases a reserve. These reserves are con- 
tributing very valuable service. Since they are getting 80 percent of 
the total promotions to the grades of captain and above, legislation 
like the Davis amendment really injures the Reserve oflicer more 
than it does the Regular officer although all suffer. 

Mr. Vinson. Then a reservist called to active duty and given about 
10 or 14 or 15 years to service: Why he naturally has to make it a 
career, 

General Pows.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. Because he has isolated himself from commercial life 
so long that he is so old to start at the bottom in commercial life and 
it would be a hardship. 

General Powstu. That is correct, and we must look at it that way. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman. Is this based upon a continua- 
tion of the Davis amendment or is this based upon this bill? Which 
are you giving us, General? 

General Powxtu. The reserve figures were based upon a continua- 
tion of the Davis amendment. 

Mr. BLANpForD. What about the other, the first one? 

General Powr.u. The others fall in the permanent promotion pat- 
tern after the first few years. That table referred to regular officers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Of the Officer Personnel Act? 

General Pownti. Yes. At the present time they are submerged in 
an active army so much larger than the Regular Army there is no 
effect felt from the Davis amendment. 

Mr. Arenpbs. General, on the question Mr. Vinson brought up, on 
the so-called 1 million Army, what percentage of the officers would be 
Reserve officers? 
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General Powr.u. We feel that that—that in an army of that size, 
not only about 20 percent would be regulars, under present conditions. 
However, that is merely conjecture and I have no figures concerning 
force. 

Mr. ArenpDs. That would still be 80 percent? 

Mr. Vinson. Eighty percent of your promotions both regular and 
temporary are going to the Reserves? 

General Pows.u. Eighty percent, yes, sir, might be Reserve com- 
ponents. We have some National Guard officers who stayed on 
active duty as well as Reserve officers. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, if we adopt these figures in the bill for major, 
then it will slow down the promotion of the reservists as well as 
Regulars? 

General PowkE.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. In that grade. 

General Power... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And the larger proportion of slowing down will be 
on the Reserve officers? 

General Powrxu. That is correct, sir, since at present they get the 
majority of the temporary promotions. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I am not satisfied yet with the answer, General, 
because I just don’t understand it. You are talking about permanent 
promotions for these people, for Regular Army, is that the first table? 

General Powe. For Regular Army, but for the career reser- 
vists 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. As far as I am concerned, the difference 
between a temporary rank and a permanent rank means nothing, so 
long as that piece of green paper comes to you every month showing 
the pay for the rank, and so long as you can be retired in the grade 
in which promoted, regardless of whether it is temporary or permanent. 

Now what I want to get at is this—— 

General Powr.tu. May I correct myself here. This possible pattern 
for 100 second lieutenants, Regular Army, is in the present active 
Army under present conditions. In other words, in a year and a 
half, 98 of them are temporary first lieutenants. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the point. 

General Powe.tu. That is the temporary promotion pattern. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, that major general might be a 
temporary major general. 

General Powx.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So those are the figures. So the net result of a 
continuation of the Davis amendment, if it is changed percentagewise 
to meet the changing force structure, would give you then 1 major 
general, 3 brigadier generals and 34 colonels; is that correct? 

General Powe tt. 33 colonels, I believe. 

Mr. BuanprorD. 33 colonels, 3 brigadier generals and 1 major 
general, out of 100 second lieutenants to start out. 

Now let’s compare that with what we contemplated in the Officer 
Personnel Act. I think when the Officer Personnel Act was enacted, 
you had the same intention, didn’t you? You would end with 1 
major general, 3 brigadier generals and probably 33 colonels. And 
if that is the case, then the Davis amendment hasn’t hurt you? 

General Powetu. You might have a larger number of colonels. 
This is based on 4 percent colonels. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Four percent? 33 colonels out of 100? 

Colonel Mircueity. What does the table say here? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsiap. You say that 80 percent of the promotions are 
going to Reserve officers. Didn’t you say yesterday that 80 or 85 
percent of your officers are Reserves anyway? 

General Power... Yes, sir, about 80 percent are Reserve officers. 

Mr. Norsuap. In other words, the promotions are just even-steven? 

General Powe. We feel opportunity for promotion and promo- 
tions are fair and equitable within the overall structure, regardless of 
component. 

Mr. Norsuap. Yes, because your 80 percent figure may possibly 
have confused some of us when you threw it out a while ago. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, that will carry weight on the floor. 

General Devereux has made the motion and seconded by Mr. 
Johnson that we accept the Army’s recommendation on the numbers 
of major. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuHarrMan. Oh, we will vote on it now. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. All in favor of the motion—— 

Mr. Barrs. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuHartrmMan. Well, I don’t want to hold up. Let the Chair 
state we have two bills coming up when the House meets first thing 
right off the bat. So we are going to adjoura a quarter to 12 today. i 
have to get over and see Sam Rayburn and John McCormack, before 
I call them up on unanimous consent. 

Mr. Vinson. Under parliamentary rule, the motion is before the 
committee. General Devereux has made the motion. 

The CHarrMAN. He made the motion. What do you want to say, 
Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. I have been trying to hear, Mr. Chairman, what the 
counsel has to say but he has been constantly interrupted. 

He has worked on this problem for over a year. I think we should 
hear him out before we vote on these things. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Bates, the vote on this amendment isn’t go- 
ing to make the difference. I am trying to establish, and I don’t 
think the record shows it yet, how the Davis amendment has hurt, 
can hurt, will hurt, the Army. The figures that have been given me 
show me so far that the Army hasn’t been hurt, they have been helped. 

I don’t think the Officer Personnel Act ever contemplated as man 
grades as you have indicated would be the effect of the Davis amend- 
ment for your regular officers. Now if we are talking about career 
people th career reservists, I am confident from the figures you have 
given, General, it doesn’t hurt anybody. 

If I were going to start out in the service today and thought I had 
oe in 3 of retiring as a colonel, I would say that is a pretty good 
chance. 

General Powerit. The Army has never claimed to my knowledge 
that the Davis amendment has stopped large numbers of promotion 
per se. We were not hurt as the Navy has been for example. We 
claim it is wrong in principle, it is very hard on officer morale. I 
would like to point out: The Officer Personnel Act was enacted by 
this committee after long study, was written basically for a peacetime 
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force. We have been in a situation of emergency for years, much of 
it active combat. 

Accelerated promotions to some extent in emergencies are to be 
expected. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I am not questioning the accelerated promotion, 
because I certainly agree that with the responsibility must go the 
rank, along with the pay. 

General Powe t. I agree. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But I think when we are talking about morale, 
when a young man says: “I am not going to make the Army my 
career because I am not getting promoted,” which is the gist of the 
conversation, that that is just not so. 

General PoweE.u. Well, we are convinced it is so. Considerable 
service is necessary for promotion; if legislation is enacted to slow up 
promotions, morale is hurt. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BianpForp. I don’t see the figures proving it. That is my 
point. 

Mr. Vinson. To help us along a little, the General’s main point of 
the Davis amendment is its origin. Now to help the members of 
the committee, the difference between the language in the bill and 
the Davis amendment—tell us now what the difference is. Assuming 
we have 50,000 officers, do we have the same number of generals 
under the Davis amendment? Because from what the general said, 
there is not much harm being done to the promotion, but he doesn’t 
like, and neither do we like, the origin of the Davis amendment 
being on an appropriation bill when this is the place for all legislation. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is exactly right, Mr. Vinson. But I think 
if i will take a comparison 

M 


. Vinson. All right, what is the comparison? 
. Buanprorp. Based on a force structure of 120,000 officers, the 
Davis amendment permits 500 general officers. 

Mr. Vinson. That is 500. And our bill is 20 more. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And this bill allows 520. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Now the Davis bill allows 5,102 colonels. 

Mr. Vinson. 5,102. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And this bill allows 5,402 colonels. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Davis amendment permits 13,650 lieutenant 
colonels. This bill would allow 14,175 lieutenant colonels. 

Mr. Vinson. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Davis amendment allows 18,250 majors and 
this bill as written allows 18,930 majors. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Now what is the total difference in the 
number of officers between our table and the Davis amendment? 
About a thousand. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. About 1,650 officers. 

Mr. Vinson. Then our proposal now is an increase of about 1,600 
more officers than the Davis amendment? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, on that force structure; yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Upon that structure, and the same percentage run on 
down in the other groups. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. But my point—— 


r 
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Mr. Vinson. That is a million Army. 
Pom BuLanpForb. That is right, that is approximately a million 
Mi Vinson. Now of course, this is a maximum. 

General PowE.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And you may be even below the Davis amendment, 
in actual application. 

General Powe... Correct. 

Mr. Vinson. And are you today below the Davis amendment? 

General PowELu. We are. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. 

General Powre.u. We consistently hold ourselves below. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, there is no need to try to pinpoint them down 
a little bit too close. They have to have flexibility. And we can tell 
the House that they must have some leeway. Conditions might 
arise making it necessary. But as a matter of fact, they don’t have 
today the number of officers that the Davis amendment permits you; 
is that correct? 

General Pownuu. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. Now the Davis amendment permits you to have 500 
generals. How many generals do you have today? 

General Powell. Four hundred and seventy-four. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. The Davis amendment permits five- 
thousand-and some odd colonels. How many colonels you have today? 
Well, put that in the record. Break it all down, so I can use it. 

Mr. Arenps. General, let me ask you a question there. 

Mr. Vinson. They have to have some flexibility. You don’t want 
to write it down and just say you have just a certain number. Of 
course, the Appropriations Committee is going to justify the pay and if 
they don’t have any justification, why they cut down the pay. 

General Powrtu. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. But nevertheless, when we write the law, we don’t 
want to write it down and say you have to dot this “i” and you can’t 
dot that ‘i.’ You have to have flexibility in these critical times. 

So, therefore, I think we are on sound ground to go along with the 
Department and adopt the amendment of General Devereux’s and 
give them the flexibility. 

Mr. Arenps. Let me ask you a question, General. We go out on 
the floor of the House with this and, regardless of which one of us 
happens to be on the floor, any one of our colleagues, including Mr. 
Davis, gets up and asks the very pointed question: “Has this hurt?” 
what are we going to say? 

General Powriu. Mr. Arends, may I clarify what I have been 
trying to say a little more. In total numbers, promotionwise, the 
Army has probably been hurt less than any of the services. What I 
am principally objecting to is the uncertainty imposed upon our 
officers by piecemeal, year-to-year rider legislation. 

Mr. ArENDs. Yes; that is might. 

General PowrLu. We can’t properly operate the Army without a 
reasonably permanent policy in the personnel field. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Arenps. I just heard General Ridgway make a great speech 
out in my district — night. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I suggest we have a vote. 
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General Powrtu. We have been hurt some by the Davis amend- 
ment. 

The Cuatrman. You don’t want to be hurt by the capricious com- 
ments of Congressmen. 

The Cuatrman. All in favor of the motion say “aye.” 

Opposed, ‘“‘no.”’ 

It seems to be unanimous. The motion is carried. 

Read, Mr. Counsel. Line 6, page 2. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In the event such authorized strength of com- 
missioned officers on active duty falls between two strengths shown in 
the above table, the percentages will be determined by mathematical 
interpolation between the percentages prescribed for the two strengths. 
The numbers authorized for any grade prescribed in the above table 
may be exceeded by the cumulative number of vacancies in any 
higher grades. 

hat is a lot of words, Mr. Chairman. 

he CHAIRMAN. Yes, words, words, words. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What it means is: We obviously couldn’t write a 
scale that would run from 50,001 up to 149,999. So what you have 
to do is interpolate, when you have a force structure of officers, say 
between 50,000 and 60,000, or between 120,000 and 130,000 officers. 

Now in this section, in the Army title, it is a very easy thing to 
figure out. You just interpolate between the two and take the per- 
centage. And you come out—instead of having—if you have be- 
tween 80,000 and 90,000 officers, you would have between 450 and 
475 general officers. 

There might be 460, depending upon whether it was closer to 
80,000 than to 90,000 officers. 

Now the other section: The numbers authorized for any grade 
prescribed in the above table may be exceeded by the cumulative 
number of vacancies in any higher grade, is merely a carryover from 
the Davis language itself, which says if you don’t have, for example, 
with a force structure of 110,000 officers, 5,202 colonels, but instead 
only have, say 4,800, you would be allowed to exceed the limitations 
in the lower grades by 400. That is all it says. That is the legal 
way of saying that you can spread it out. 

The All right. 

Mr. Vinson. I move that the section as amended be approved by 
the committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, could I ask just one question on that? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Bates. General, this is the point that still disturbs me, although 
we have covered it. 

Now, under this bill, in the rank of general, you will be allowed, 
say, 523 generals, interpolating in there. Now, under the Davis 
amendment you are allowed 500, I believe you said. 

General Powe tu. Five hundred and eleven including 11 reim- 
bursable personnel serving with other agencies. 

Mr. Baizs. Five hundred and eleven. 

Now, the figures you gave us for 1953 were 475. So the question 
is going to be asked on the floor: “Mr. Davis, in his amendment 
said you could have 511. Now, you only have 475. This bill is 
going to permit 523.’’ Now, how are we going to answer that? 
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General Powre.u. May I answer it in this way? This has been a 
year in which it has been developed what the press describes as the 
new look. It has been a year of great planning, of many changes. 
The administrative action in selection, processing, nomination, and 
confirmation of general officers, therefore, has lagged in the Army; 
not because there was no need, but because amidst all the other 
actions going on they have not yet all been nominated and confirmed. 

Mr. Bares. Well, he wants to take a look at that look. Now, 
what did you have in, say, 1952 for the number of generals? In 
1953, you had 475 because of this new look that curtailed promotions. 
What did you have a year before that? 

General Powe... Are you talking about actual strength, sir? 

Mr. Barzs. I am asking for the comparable figure of 475. 

General Powe.u. We will insert that. It was about 500, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The number of general officers on active duty on June 30, 1952, and on June 
30, 1953, were 479 and 479, respectively. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question along that line? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. General, did you have some kind—did the Depart- 
ment of the Army have some kind of a gentleman’s agreement with 
the Senate Armed Services Committee in reference to your flag ranks? 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, tell the committee all about that. Because 
while the law is written giving your maximum and your minimum 
totals, there was some kind of a brake put on by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee on confirmations. 

General Powe.i. There apparently was a feeling in the Senate 
Armed Services Committee prior to the Davis amendment 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

General Powe.tu. That perhaps there could be too many officers, 
officers of general officer rank. 

Therefore, they stated that we should nominate for confirmation 
not more generals than to maintain a strength of 500 at any one time. 
Mr. Vinson. That same thing applies to the other two services. 

know it applies to the Navy. 

I believe so. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Gavin. General, that is because of the Davis amendment. 

Mr. Vinson. No. 

General No. 

That was an independent action, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Vinson. And that is just a gentlemen’s agreement. 

General It came up in August 1951 

Mr. Vinson. That was just a gentleman’s agreement between 
Senator Russell and the Departments. 

General PowrEtu. We respect the committee’s wishes. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Vinson moves that we adopt section—— 

Mr. Bates. Could I ask just one question on that point, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Bates. Now, General, the 511 you said was allowed by Mr. 
Davis’ amendment. That is exactly what you proposed for November 
of this year, 1954? 
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General Powe. That figure: we might break it down a little 
further. 500 and 11 reimbursables. 

Mr. Batess. Does his include his reimbursable? 

General Powe... These include officers in the category of General 
Hershey who are paid by another agency. 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Chairman, I think a more pertinent inquiry 
possibly than the one Mr. Bates raised with reference to floor action 
would be: If we have gotten a new look andthe Army is being materially 
cut down why are they promoting more generals? which is a very 
precise question I think that will be thrown out. 

General Poweti. The promotion process is a continuing one. 
Every year generals are retired, they die 

Mr. Norsiap. Adding to the total number, let’s say, then. 

General PowreLu. We are not adding to the total number. We are 
maintaining a level. These promotions merely keep us at the author- 
ized level. The total at any one time will not exceed our authorized 
strength. 

Mr. BLANpForD. May I ask this question, Mr. Chairman. Am I 
correct, General, that with this ceiling that General Devereux has 
pointed out—it is a ceiling—that it is not the intention of the Army 
now and in the immediate future to go to these figures? 

General Powe. Not in the general officer grade, no, sir. 

However, it does leave the flexibility in case of some unforeseen 
circumstance we may then go to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee and discuss it with them and perhaps make a few more appoint- 
ments. The table also meets our requirements as nearly as we can 
ascertain at present. 

The CuarrMan. Does this new table do violence to the Officer 
Personnel Act? 

General PowE.u. No, sir, they do not. 

The CuHarrman. All in favor of Mr. Vinson’s motion to adopt 
section 101, say ‘‘Aye.”” Opposed, “No.” 

Adopted. 

Now, section 102 is args 

Mr. Vinson. One minute, Mr. Chairman. Before we get any 
further in the bill, let’s have an understanding. 

What effect now does this bill have on the Personnel Act of 1947, 
section 1, now, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BLANpForD. Well, it actually has no effect on it, Mr. Vinson, 
because this covers overall promotions in the Armed Forces in the 
Army. 

The limitations prescribed by the Officer Personnel Act for perma- 
nent promotions for Regular Army personnel, says that seventy-five 
one-hundredths of 1 percent may be general officers, 8 percent may 
be colonels, 14 percent may be lieutenant colonels, and 19 percent 
may be majors, still remains in the law and those permanent pro- 
motions will be affected and will continue in the Regular Army, ad 
infinitum, as far as I can see, without any effect by this law, and I 
think the Army can tell us now that with this in effect they probably 
will not reach a point where they will be faced with the embarrass- 
ment of having to promote a fully qualified officer in the face of a 
limitation which says that if you promote him you can’t pay him 
anything. 

General Powe t. I believe Mr. Blandford is correct. 
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The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is the thing we are coming to one of these 
days. It is going to be embarrassing when you promote an officer 
and say: ‘“‘As a reward for promoting you to lieutenant colonel, you 
are now in a no-pay status.” 

Mr. Vinson. Then section 101 of this bill does not supersede or 
repeal or nullify anything in the Career Compensation Act? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir. What this does—it is not in the nature 
of an amendment, but what it does, it puts into law a limitation on 
temporary promotions which actually should have been in the Officer 
Personnel Act in the first place. 

Mr. Vinson. And that other act would restrict it only to the 
regulars? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Only to the regulars and only to permanent 
promotion. 

We are in the process here of telling the Army from here on out— 
this is the important part of General Powell’s statement—that you 
can plan on your strength structure on this sort of a scale, and the 
Congress approves. Congress has said that we have looked at this 
and we agree that this is a reasonable grade spread for the various 
strengths prescribed. 

Now we haven’t attempted to tie officers into the number of enlisted 
ersonnel. It is a fluctuating thing, particularly for the Army with 

inductees to worry about. One year they are taking in 18,000 a 
month and then they have to increase the draft and it changes. This 
is based upon officer strength. It goes to the heart of the hard core 
of professional soldiers that the President talked about in his message 
to the Congress, in his state of the Union message. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question 
right here. 

The CHartrMan. Yes. 

Mr. WickersHam. I noticed in the paper yesterday where the Army 
is going to transfer about 10,000 out of Fort Belvoir to the Air Force. 
In view of that, I wonder if these amendments meet with the approval 
of the Air Force? 

General Powe tt. I believe you are speaking of the SCARWAF’s, 
special category of Army with Air Force, which is actually the avia- 
tion engineer battalions and companies, which up to date under an 
agreement at the time the Air Force was separated from the Army 
have been trained by the Army and then turned over to the Air Force. 

Mr. Price. They never leave the Army. 

General Powe.u. They are still Army troops. However, they are 
resently carried within the Air Force ceiling of strength and paid 
rom Air Force funds after we deliver the unit. The present time, the 

only personnel we are carrying in the Army is the replacements in 
basic training. It should make no difference in the Air Force figures. 

Is that right, General Lee? 

General Ler. That is correct. 

Mr. BLAnpForD. Section 102, Mr. Chairman. [Reading:] 

If, during any period of mobilization or demobilization occurring on or after 
July 1, 1954, the commissioned officer strength authorized by the Secretary of the 
Army varies by 6 per centum or more within any twelve-month period, there shall 
be allowed a period of twelve months from the end of that period of mobilization 
or demobilization to conform to the figures prescribed by the table set forth in 
section 101 of this title. 
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Now, in simple words, what the intent of that section is, that after 
having promoted people on one grade structure, if there should be a 
sudden change in the international situation—anything that might 
occur—and there is a reduction in force which exceeds 6 percent of the 
officer strength authorized by the Secretary, then the Army will have 
a period of 12 months in which to make the adjustment. 

The point is you don’t want to have to demote people practically 
overnight. 

Now the problem of promotion is not nearly as great as the problem 
of demotion. And this is to prevent the situation that might other- 
wise occur when there is a demobilization where you would have to 
demote people in large scale numbers. 

Is that a correct summary, General? 

General PoweE.u. That is correct. We need time to plan and 
execute our strength reductions in an orderly manner. 

Mr. Miuier. Doesn’t that meet the objection that Mr. Norblad 
just raised, in respect of the new look? If they decide to go down 
with it, then you have the machinery to curtail it. 

Mr. Vinson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, I think we are all indebted to the gentleman 
from California, Mr. Miller, for holding us up, putting the brakes on 
vesterday when we were seriously considering striking section 102. 

I am inclined to believe that it should be retained because it 
strengthens the bill. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do think this: I think 
right on the face of it the section would not be effective, that is, the 
law would not be effective for the Army for next year if we keep the 
6 percent figure. 

Now I would like to get the Army’s views on increasing that 6 
percent figure to 10 percent. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think it would be better. 

Mr. BLianprorp. And I would like also to strike out the words 
“during any period of mobilization.’ I think the mobilization 
problem is a minor one. The promotion problem is nothing. 

The CuarrMan. | think with 10 percent, maybe you would have a 
fluctuation within a short time. 

General Powetu. Mr. Chairman, I believe 10 percent is a little 
high. We would not object to 8 percent. As I say, we have no 
intention of using this provision during the coming year. As to the 
word ‘mobilization,’ I think General Devereux raised a very impor- 
tant point in the discussion yesterday. The words “mobilization or 
demobilization”? could conceivably embarass us in a very rapid expan- 
sion. 

I believe in these days we must remember that although in any 
great emergency we feel perfectly free to come to this committee for 
anything we need, that we must make provision for a possible dis- 
ruption of our machinery of government for a short period of time. 

Mr. BLanpForb. Well, General, don’t you think that is taken care 
of by section 403? 

General PowE.tu. Yes, possibly. However, we would believe that 
in line 2 of section 102, the words “mobilization or” could be stricken 
and in line 7 the words “mobilization or” could be stricken. 

Mr. Buaxprorp. And then you would agree that an 8 percent 
figure would be satisfactory? Iam trying to avoid the situation which 
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otherwise is bound to come up, that you are going to have more than 

a 6-percent reduction effective after July 1, 1954. 

¥ General Powett. The Army will agree. I can’t speak for anyone 
se. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I think we can’t go on the floor with a bill that is 
not going to be effective immediately. 

Mr. Vinson. Better make it 8 percent, then. 

The CuHarrMAN. Better make it 8 percent. 

You suggest, General, we strike out two words, ‘‘mobilization or” 
in line 2, on page 3, and in line 7 on page 3, “mobilization or’’? 

Mr. Miter. I second the motion. 

The CuarrMan. Strike them and change “6 per centum”’ to “8 per 
centum.” That is the amendment, members of the committee. 

Mr. Gavin. I so move you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mituer. Second the motion. 

The CuHarrman. It has been moved. In favor, aye; opposed, no. 

Adopted. Section 102 is approved with the amendment. 

Section 103. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. Yes, sir. [Reading:] 

When the authorized strength of the Army in commissioned officers on active 
duty exceeds one hundred and fifty thousand, the Secretary of the Army shall, 
in general conformity with the table set forth in section 101 of this title, fix the 
authorized strength in each of the grades covered by that table. 

Now that means that if you pass the 150,000 mark, instead of 
attempting to spread this scale out for an indefinite period and also 
to take care of a situation where we don’t have a war or a national 
emergency declared, but we still are expanding our forces, perhaps in 

reparation for a war, or anything else that may occur, there will still 
o the general tendency to have a sliding scale. 

In other words, the law will still require a sliding scale system. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But we are not trying to spell it out. At that 
time the situation may require an entirely different look. 

Fin Vinson. If you come to have an officer strength of 200,000 
officers 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you would interpolate that in a different 
manner. In other words, you would look at that and sey that 
obviously we are going to be permitted to have more generals, but we 
are going to have to have them in general conformity with the in- 
creases authorized by the various increments preceding. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Mituer. They follow the same curve. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. The curve will still be there, that the proportion 
will decrease as the number increases for these senior-grade officers. 

General Powe That is the correct priaciple. 

Mr. Bennett. It should be section 101, shouldn’t it? 

Mr. Buanprorp. It has been changed. It should be 101. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I move—— 

The Cuarrman. Change 102 in line 13 to 101; and without ob- 
jection, section 103 is adopted. 

Mr. BuianpForp. Mr. Miller has a suggestion. 

Mr. Miuuer. Mr. Chairman, there is a technical change in the 

reentages in the column shown as “General.” A zero should appear 
before .70 and .60, because as they now read, it actually means 70 
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percent instead of seven-tenths of 1 percent. You will notice that 
the zero in the other tables precedes the decimal point. I think it is 
just an omission. 

Mr. BianpForp. That is correct. It should be in. 

In the line under ‘‘General,’”’ Mr. Chairman, it should be 0.70. 

The CuHarrMANn. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Miter. You see? 

he CHarrMaNn. Yes. Without objection, those changes will be 
made. 

You take care of that, Russ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, before we finish with the general, I 
would like for him to put in the record, at least give it to Mr. Blandford 
so we can use it, the total number of the generals, colonels, lieutenant 
colonels, and majors allowed by the Davis amendment. 

General Powe.tu. Yes. I will give this to Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Vinson. I would like, then, to have put right under that in the 
record the actual number based upon an Army of 1,200,000 that you 
have today in those different grades. 

General PoweEtt. Yes, sir; I will also give that to Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Vinson. Then following that, the number that you will have 
according to this law. 

General Pows.u. Yes, sir. As you stated earlier, all of this will be 
given Mr. Blandford. 

The CuarrMan. Of a million. 

Mr. Vinson. Of a million. 

Colonel Mircue.y. Of a million or 1,200,000? 

Mr. Smart. You will use the same force throughout. 

Mr. Vinson. Exactly. 

The CuarrMan. We will have to do that. 

Mr. Smart. The same yardstick. 

Mr. Vinson. Then that would enable us to show that under the 
Davis amendment we are entitled to 500 generals, but as a matter of 
fact, we have only 480, or whatever the number is. Under this law 
we give you 520 generals and the reason we do is because we don’t 
want to pinpoint you down, but nevertheless, you are not going to 
have more generals than there is a military necessity to have. 

General Powx.u. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Vinson. When we make an appropriation for public works, we 
may appropriate a good deal more money than the building actually 
costs. evertheless, they will only draw out of the budget what the 
building does cost. That is the whole thing. 

General Powx.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest before 
we finish with the Army that the Army answer questions 5, 6, and 7 
that were presented yesterday in your opening statement. We have 
already covered 5, but I think the record should show it clearly 
because I think it is a very significant part of this whole question, 
and that is at what point in the promotion system will it be necessary 
to promote officers under the Officer Personnel Act in violation of the 
limitation on funds contained in the Davis amendment if the amend- 
ment is continued in effect. 

In other words, when will you promote a man out of a pay status? 
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General PowrE.u. We are prepared to file the answers to all your 
questions, Mr. Chairman, in the record. 

The CuarrmMan. Fine. I would appreciate it very much, as I am 
sure all members of the committee would, if you would give us full 
answers to those questions. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think at this point it would be well for 
the committee to hear the answers to questions 5, 6, and 7 for their 
own use on the floor. Question 5, General Powell, the question is: 
At what point in the promotion system will it be necessary to pro- 
mote officers under the OPA in violation of the limitation on funds 
contained in the Davis amendment if the amendment is continued 
in effect? 

General Powr.u. We have not had time to fully explore this, but 
I will give you an answer now. Were the Regular Army to constitute 
the active duty Army and were a Davis amendment in effect, the 
Army would be faced with the choice of violating either the mandator 
promotion provisions of the Officer Personnel Act or the Davis amend- 
ment, or of asking the Congress to help to solve the dilemma. Now 
we will have to further explore the question to answer more fully 
under the present system, with temporary promotions as well. 

Question 6 

The CuarrmMan. But you would be forced to violate either the 
Davis amendment or the Officer Personnel Act? 

General Powe... As I indicated, sir. 

The CuarrMan. They run head on. You have a collision. 

Mr. Buanprorp. At that point: What you have coming in the 
Army, if I understood Colonel Mitchell’s answer correctly, is that 
probably in 5 or 6 years, and perhaps sooner 

General Powr.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You will have officers in the Regular Army who 
will have completed 14 years of service and who will be fully qualified, 
who must be promoted under the Officer Personnel Act, and the only 
way you are going to be able to promote that officer is to remove a 
Reserve officer serving in a higher grade or as a lieutenant colonel— 
you are going to have to remove that Reserve officer from active duty 
or you are going to have to forcibly attrite somebody along the line 
or come back to Congress and ask for a change in the law, or else 
you are going to just have to promote him and be in violation of the 
imitation on funds; is that correct? 

General Powe.u. That is absolutely right. We think we will 
arrive at that situation in promotion to the grade of major in about 
2 years. 

Mr. BuanpForp. In 2 years? 

General Powety. And to the grade of captain in about 3 years. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the general this one ques- 
tion: Now when the Davis amendment was considered by the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, did you appear before the Davis com- 
mittee? When they wrote up the Davis amendment, was the Army 
there to present its views of the effect of the Davis amendment? 

General Poweii. There was never any formal hearing. Mr. 
Davis did consult us informally. We presented our requirements. 
I must say in fairness to him, he apparently tried to follow them. 
However, we never were given a formal hearing on his amendment. 
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Mr. Vinson. There was no hearing before the committee like we 
are having a hearing today here; is that correct? 

General Powr.u. There never was; no, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. He called for certain information and you gave the 
information; is that correct? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Blandford—— 

Mr. Vinson. Wait one minute. 

Is that correct? 

General Poweuu. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And from the information, the committee reached 
their opinion and the House followed him as to what the Davis 
amendment should contain? 

General Powr.t. That is correct. 

Mr. ArENDs. There was no personal discussion of the matter? 

General don’t recall one. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Blandford 

Mr. Gavin.There was no formal discussion of the matter. ‘There 
was personal discussion of the matter——- 

The Cuarrman. Address the Chair. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask Mr. Blandford a question? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. With reference to the Davis amendment, if they 
come in conflict, and that law is the last one, wouldn’t that take 
precedence over the OPA? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, because one is a limitation on funds and is 
not legislation in that sense of the word. What you have is a law 
that says that a man, if fully qualified, must be promoted. So the 
Army would have no choice but to promote that man. Then that 
would run right into the limitation on the appropriation act, which 
says no funds shall be available to pay more than X number of 
colonels or lieutenant colonels or majors. 

At that point, the Army is faced with a problem. We have to 
promote this man under this basic law. The law says we have to 
promote him. This other appropriation act says we can’t pay him 
unless we create a vacancy someplace to pay him. 

So the Army then has to say—undoubtedly it will be a Reserve 
officer—‘‘We are awfully sorry, you have to be relieved of active 
duty because the law requires us to promote this Regular to this 
position and we can’t have both of them because one of them we can’t 
pay.” 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Noreuap. Assuming this particular act we are working on, 
the so-called Arends bill, is adopted, doesn’t that supersede the 
OPA as to the number of officers and the likes of that? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsuiap. And the Davis amendment? 

Mr. Buanprorp. It would supersede the Davis amendment, 
because this repeals the Davis amendment. I think the question 
should be asked again and again how this amendment affects the 
Officer Personnel Act. It has been asked and I think it should be 
cleared. 

The Officer Personnel Act, in regard to the Army, insofar as promo- 
tion is concerned, only deals with permanent promotions and only 
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applies to Regular Army personnel. Now there is a section 515 in 
the act which deals with temporary promotions, and all that section 
says, in effect, is that when you have people on active duty in excess 
of your Regulars, you can have temporary promotions in any manner 
that the Secretary wants to prescribe, and in such numbers as the 
Secretary may prescribe. Now that was the bone of contention of the 
whole thing, and that is that there is no statutory limitation whatso- 
ever on the number of temporary promotions you can have in the 


Now, this bill says with regard to Regular, Reserves, permanent 
promotion and temporary promotion, you can have just this number 
of officers serving in grade. We don’t care whether they are temporary 
or Regulars. You can only have this number of people serving in 
this grade. 

So that in that respect, it does affect the permanent promotions, 
but only insofar as the overall limitations are concerned. Even with 
this in effect, the Officer Personnel Act will function. It must func- 
tion. It is the only law they have to work on. It is a very sound 
law. There is not a thing wrong with the Officer Personnel Act, 
except in what it lacked insofar as statutory limitation is concerned 
on temporary promotion. 

Mr. Norsuiap. This supplements rather than supersedes. 

Mr. BuanpForp. It supplements and does not supersede. 

The CuHarrMan. I am glad you brought that out. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. Getting back to the personal and for- 
mal discussions with Mr. Davis, you did have personal discussions 
with Mr. Davis but you had no formal hearings before his committee; 
is that not correct? 

General Powe... That is correct, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I move we approve as amended this 
portion of the bill relating to the Army. 

The Cuairman. Title I? 

Mr. Vinson. Title I. 

Mr. Buanprorp. May I ask 

The CuarrMan. Without objection. 

Mr. Buanprorp. May I ask question 6, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Vinson. Let’s vote on that. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, we are going to hear, I am sure, on the 
floor the fact that we have had a Tot of retained colonels. In other 
words, back in 1951, if I am not mistaken, the Secretary of the Army 
discussed the matter, I think, with Mr. Vinson and Mr. Short, as to 
whether they should put into effect that provision of law which per- 
mitted the Army to retain colonels who otherwise had to be eliminated 
from active duty because they had completed 30 years of service or 
5 years in permanent grade and were not on a promotion list. 

I think you pattlnet 600 colonels as a result of that. 


Now, we understand that those colonels are going to be released 
and they will be placed on the retired list. I think there are some, 
maybe as high as 450 of them. 

Now, that is going to immediately create 450 vacancies for colonels. 
We might just as well face it — now. Somebody is going to know 

ey are going to say, “Well, you have 


about it besides ourselves and t 
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450 vacancies right here, so why do you have to pass this law which is 

ing to give you vacancies, because on top of this you are going to 

“on 450 people released?” and we should be in a position to answer 
that. 

General Powerit. May I take about 3 minutes to discuss this sub- 
ject, sir. 

: You are correct. During the course of the Korean war the experi- 
ence, with the investment of the Government in these colonels—it 
was felt essential to retain 60 percent of them. 

They were so retained. However, now that combat has ended in 
Korea and we are faced with a reduction in the total strength of the 
Army, the Defense Department has decided that this retention is no 
longer necessary. Accordingly, the President on January 22, issued 
an Executive order amending the original Executive order which re- 
tained these officers until June 30, 1957, stating that they will now 
be retired in accordance with the Officer Personnel Act on September 
30 next, except that the Secretary of the Army may retain not to 
exceed 20 of these at his discretion. 

Four hundred and seventy six of these colonels who were serving on 
December 15, 1953, are affected. Seventy five of these colonels were 
serving temporarily as general officers. Four hundred and one were 
serving in the permanent grade of colonel. 

It is contemplated that the Secretary will retain 20 of the 75 serving 
temporarily as general officers. That is understandable because they 
have been screened several times and selected as outstanding and are 
currently required. The others will be retired on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, in accordance with the provisions of the Officer Personnel Act. 

All have served at least 30 years. They all have distinguished 
careers. It is perhaps a hardship on them to retire them ahead of 
the date they had reason to expect. However, we are faced with a 
difficult personnel situation. 

As to making large numbers of vacancies, that is not the case. 

In reducing the total officer corps of the Army in next fiscal year 
under the budget, which has already been submitted to the Congress, 
there will be a material reduction in the number of colonels on active 


duty. 

This retirement of older colonels then makes it possible to reach that 
lower number of colonels without reductions in grade of any person 
presently serving as colonel. 

It will be possible, we believe, to operate a very small promotion 
program from the grade of lieutenant colonel to colonel during the 
next year. We hope to be able to promote perhaps 100 or 200 lieu- 
tenant colonels to the temporary grade of colonel. 

We should be able to keep the permanent-promotion program op- 
erating properly. 

Mr. Vinson. And that is due to the reduction in your strength? 

General Powe... That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. So we could answer and say there will only be—on 
account of these 400 colonels going out—there will be only about 100 
lieutenant colonels promoted? 

General Powe... That is substantially correct. And without the 
colonels going out, it would have been necessary either to separate 
Reserve colonels from the Army or to reduce colonels in rank. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman? 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Did I understand that 55 of these colonels now hold 
temporary rank of general? 

General Power... Seventy-five, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Seventy-five. Twenty of those will be retamed. 
So there will be 55 less general officers? 

General Powe Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Not more than 20? 

General Powretu. Not more than 20 may be retained. 

Mr. Harpy. I understood you to say, General, that is was proposed 
to retain 20 of them. 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Which would make a difference of 55 general officer 
spaces? 

General Powe. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, is it planned to fill those? 

General Powety. Not all of them, sir. The total number of general 
officers we plan to maintain on active duty will also be reduced next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. What is the average age of these colonels that are 
retiring, that are being retired? 

General Powrtu. I don’t have those figures. I would estimate, sir, 
that it would be about 56. The youngest would be 52, or 51 the oldest 
about 58 or 59. 

Mr. Gavin. They all go into the Reserve Corps, now, do they? 

General Powe. No, sir. They go on the Regular Army Retired 
List, and can be recalled to duty. 

Mr. Norsiap They go to work for Remington-Rand or somebody. 

Mr. Vinson. What rank, the one holding the temporary rank of a 
general, does a colonel retire with? A higher rank than he obtained? 

General Powxtu. At the present time, officers retire with pay in 
the grade in which serving or the highest grade satisfactorily held. 
There are several legal provisions. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is Public Law 810, Mr. Vinson. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. It is not the Officer Personnel Act. 

General Powe tt. If officers held a higher rank for about 6 months 
of satisfactory service during World War II, they retire at the highest 
rank held during the war. 

Mr. Vinson. Satisfactorily held; is that right? 

Mr. Bianprorp. May I ask one question? 

I just think we ought to have here now for the record, because this: 
is where the great conflict always comes up—you are going to have 
a starting strength of 106,000 officers as 1 understand it or an end 
strength of 106,000 officers in the Army—on June 30, 1955, you will 
have approximately 160,000 officers; is that correct? 

General That is approximately correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. | wonder if you could tell us quickly what the 
grade distribution will be for those officers throughout fiscal 1955, 
to see how they compare with the grade distribution that would be 
authorized under this law? In other words, if the budget itself is 
placing a limitation on you, and you have to face that every year, 
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we ought to know how that correlates with the ceiling that we have 
established here. 

General Power... General officers, budget, 450; sliding seale, 505. 
Colonels, budget, 4,652—— 

Mr. BuaNprorp. Wait a minute. 

Colonels, what was that? 

General PowseLu. Colonels, 4,652; sliding scale, 5,134. Lieutenant 
colonels, budget, 13,060; sliding scale, 12,928. Here we can take 
advantage of the cumulative effect in calculating vacancies. 

Mr. BLaNprForp. Yes. 

General PowELt. Majors, 17,900 in the budget, 17,924 in the slid- 
ing scale. 

Mr. BuaNnprorp. J think, Mr. Chairman, that is a very important 
set of figures, in this respect, that the budget is only going to allow 
450 general officers, and our bill will authorize 505, and the figures 
down: 4,612 colonels is what the budget will permit and 5,134 is 
what our bill will authorize. 

And then the cumulative effect takes place in the grade of lieutenant 
colonel, where the budget will allow 13,060 but the sliding scale will 
only allow 12,928. 

Now, the question undoubtedly will come up: if the budget has 
been approved and you are going to have to live with that budget, 
obviously, you tell us that this is your ceiling and this is your force 
requirements. 

ho is right, this committee or the Bureau of the Budget? 

General PowELt. We believe that this committee has fairly 
established our full requirements. 

However, when our commander in chief establishes a total budget, 
we accept his decision and we support it. 

Mr. BLaNpForpb. Well, now, General—— 

Mr. Vinson. Right in that connection, Mr. Chairman, just like 
we say that the Army should be composed of not more than so many 
hundreds or thousands or a million men. For economic reasons we 
can’t do it, and we just don’t do it. 

General Powrtu. May I add this, sir? The budget processes are 
quite flexible. In the event of another emergency a supplemental 
4 egg may be introduced. This is a matter of dollars in the 

udget. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. That is the question I was going to ask you next, 
General. This limitation of 450, 4,612, et cetera, can always be 
exceeded if you have the money available, is that correct? 

General Powe.t. The money might be made available to us in 
event of another emergency without changing a legislative rider on 
the appropriations. 

Mr. BLanpForD. May I put it this way, then. The budget figure 
is a floor and this bill would be a ceiling. 

General Powet.. The bill would certainly be a ceiling. 

Mr. BLANpForD. So they are not in conflict in that respect. 

General Power... Not at all. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman. Then as I understand the budget 
makes provision to take care of an officer strength of 106,000 officers. 

General Commissioned officers. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I think we have had a good hearing 
on the Army’s portion of this bill. And as we have some bills coming 
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up this morning—it is a quarter to 12—I suggest we take a recess 
until tomorrow, and take the Navy up fresh. 

Mr. Norsiav. Mr. Chairman, before we do, I think the record 
should show that General Powell has been a well-informed, out- 
standing witness, who has given us the information we wanted. 

General PowreLi. Thank you very much. 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. And the Chair hopes that the other branches 
of the service will do as well as the Army has. 

General Poweti. My colleagues will do better, I am sure, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. That is all right. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
when we will hear the Navy. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee took recess, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., of the following day, Thursday, January 28, 1954.) 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, January 28, 1954. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Dewey Short, chair- 
man of the committee, presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will please be in order. 

Members, we resume hearings this morning on H. R. 7103. I think 
we have had a very good hearing thus far with the Army. We are 
very happy to have with us this morning as our first witness Vice Adm. 
J. L. Holloway, Jr., Chief of Naval Personnel. 

Admiral, we will be glad to hear your views concerning this par- 
ticular bill. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, before I start my formal statement, may I express 
to the chairman and the committee and counsel my appreciation and 
that of my staff in so arranging it to let us start fresh as a daisy at 
10 o’clock this morning, sir, because I know that was a thoughtful and 
considerate arrangement on your part, sir. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, since I last appeared before your 
distinguished committee, the Honorable Mr. Arends and members of 
his subcommittee have well and ably examined the requirements for 
senior officers in all services and have elicited a considerable volume 
of very valuable testimony. The subcommittee has recommended 
restrictions on the grade distribution of naval officers in the grades of 
lieutenant commander (or major) and senior. In times of expanded 
military strengths this will serve to reassure the Congress that the 
services cannot take undue advantage of a temporary situation to 
provide excessive promotions. These restrictions are incorporated in 
the bill under consideration, H. R. 7103. 

H. R. 7103, in its Navy title, places this restriction on grade distri- 
bution by amendment to the Navy portion of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947. The Officer Personnel Act, as you well know, is one of 
the most complex pieces of legislation that the Congress has enacted. 
It was formulated by this committee after extensive hearings and 
exhaustive consideration. 
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The Navy has found the Officer Personnel Act sound, well-conceived, 
a credit and a tribute to you gentlemen who fostered it and with due 
diffidence, | must add, the Navy representatives who assisted. It 
has met a wide range of circumstances since enactment with surprising 
flexibility, within the controls provided on temporary Navy promotion. 

Temporary promotion in the Navy is regulated by title III of the 
act. You saw fit, and with remarkable foresight, to place restrictive 
limits and qualifications on temporary promotion in the Navy. ‘Tem- 
porary promotion meshes with permanent promotion. 

The conservative administration by the Navy Department of the 
provisions of the act have conformed to the spirit and intent of the 
Congress. The Officer Personnel Act as presently constituted imposes 
sufficient control to regulate a workable temporary promotion system 
in the Navy over a wide range of circumstances. In the expansion 
for Korea, the Navy administratively used the principle of the 
sliding scale on the numbers of officers in the senior grades. Title IIT 
provides the means by which this is accomplished. 

The Navy can administer officer personnel without undue hardship 
for the next few years under the provisions of H. R. 7103, if enacted. 
With this in view, I plan: 

(a) The temporary promotion of officers will continue to be retarded 
toward that time schedule prescribed as normal by the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act. A phased lengthening of total commissioned service prior 
to promotion, which has been steadily accomplished since World War 
II, will continue. 

(6) Over the next few years the percentage of officers who must fail 
of selection in order to meet the provisions of law will steadily increase 
to a maximum of 25 percent of each new promotion group in selection 
to the grades of captain and commander, and 20 percent in promotion 
to the grade of lieutenant commander. The act will in the foreseeable 
future require attrition in excess of this. However, it is my belief 
that neither the Congress nor the Navy will tolerate the excessive 
waste of trained manpower which higher attrition would produce. It 
is therefore planned to maintain promotional attrition of 25 percent or 
less and when the grade distribution limitations would be exceeded as a 
result, the Navy will come to you and request relief. 

In order that the committee may be aware of the effects of H. R. 
7103, | wish to invite to your attention that during the next few years 
all but small numbers of Reserve and temporary officers in grades of 
lieutenant commander and above must be released to inactive duty 
or reverted to permanent status as the Navy sh inks so that we wi 
not be required to assess an undue attrition against officers at the 
promotion point to lieutenant commander. By “small” I have 
assumed approximately 600 line officers in those 3 grades. Even so, 
it is my expectation that I will have to come back to this committee 
and request an increase in the grade distribution for lieutenant com- 
manders from the present 18 percent in the Officer Personnel Act to 
20 percent. Since the date when difficulty will occur is still a few 
pe in the future, and under certain conditions might not occur at all. 

will not now request this change but I consider it my duty to advise 
you of this possible and probable requirement for an increase in the 
distribution in the grade of lieutenant commander in the next 3 or 4 
years. 
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The plans which I have outlined will I believe serve to execute my 
statutory responsibility and moral duty to: 

1. Man the Navy; J 

2. Formulate personnel plans to preclude catastrophic losses of 
trained, qualified manpower; and f 

3. Maintain a flow of promotion to insure vitality and to cherish 
the futures of the career officers. 

It has been our whole experience, an experience which you gentlemen 
share, I feel sure, that it is not sound to project our personnel plans 
too far into the future. World events cannot be foretold. I have 
mg the planning for which I am responsible to a projected 10-year 
period. 

And I should interpolate there, Mr. Chairman, to say, in sharp 
focus to about a 5-year period. 

To act now on estimated situations that may occur beyond that 
time might eliminate personnel who will be needed should we face 
emergency. 

An acute present need requires me to suggest a change in the pro- 
posed legislation which does not relate to the broader issues which 
will be under consideration. The Navy Department recommends a 
substantial revision upward of the present inadequate numbers of 
Nurse Corps officers who may serve in the higher grades. At present, 
only token numbers of these gallant young women may be promoted 
above lieutenant. This bleak prospect for career recognition, com- 
bined with the nationwide shortage of nurses, jeopardizes seriously 
our capabilities for care of the sick and wounded in time of emergency. 
At the appropriate time, in connection with discussion of section 202, 
the Surgeon General of the Navy, Admiral Pugh, will state our recom- 
=e and the compelling reasons which justify them in our 

elief. 

For the past 2 years, the appropriations acts have contained restric- 
tive provisions on the grade distribution of officers which have no 
relation to long-range planning. The Navy Department appreciates 
the efforts of your committee to provide a stable control to permit 
planning while meeting the desires of the Congress with regard to 

ade limitation. Accordingly the Navy is happy to give whole- 
| wel support to the Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954. 

The Cuatrman. That is a very fine statement, Admiral. We appre- 
ciate your frankness and the honesty with which you have dealt with 
us, advising us in advance you may have to come back to see us later. 
That is the way we like to do business. 

Personally I am glad of the emphasis that you placed upon this 
Nurse Corps. I think the committee will want to cooperate and go 
along with you and do everything it can to make the service more 
attractive for these very devoted and gallant young women. 

Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman. I would like to first find out from the 
Admiral: On your temporary promotions, are there any cases where 
two temporary promotions have been given to the same officer? 
Fyre Hotioway. May I ask Commander Wheeler to answer 

at, sir? 

Commander Wuerer. Yes, sir. There is one Naval Reserve 
officer on active duty who is serving two grades above his permanent 
status. 
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Mr. Vinson. Then in the Navy Department, there is only one case? 

Commander WuHrz.er. If you will—— 

Mr. Vinson. And he is a Reserve? 

Commander Wueeter. Yes, sir. If you will exclude those tem- 
porety officers whose permanent status is enlisted, whom I don’t 

elieve you meant by that, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, how many in that group? 

Commander Wuerter. We have about 5,700 enlisted men and 
warrant officers who are serving as commissioned officers temporarily. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In effect, Mr. Vinson, that is not a double 
temporary promotion. 

Mr. Vinson. No. I didn’t have reference to that. 

Commander Wuueter. All right, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, then, the Army testified yesterday that they 
did not have any. And the N avy has testified today they only have 
one. 

Commander WHeE.tER. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. 

Now, I asked the Army yesterday: When the Davis amendment 
was considered by the Appropriations Committee was Navy repre- 
sentatives there to testify in person? Was there anyone there to 
testify in person? 

Admiral No, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. You were requested by Mr. Davis, then, as the 
Army was, to furnish information and tables? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I am going 
to check with my staff as we go along. I believe this was before my 
assumption of duty as Chief of Naval Personnel. 

Mr. Vinson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, and unfortunately, Admiral, the Navy gave 
Mr. Davis the wrong figures. 

Admiral Hotuioway. Yes, sir. We publicly acknowledged our 
mistake. 

The CuarrmMan. That is all right. 

Mr. Vinson. So there was no testimony taken, but just mere 
figures and information that Mr. Davis called for? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And growing out of that, Mr. Davis prepared his 
amendment. 

Now, in the table set out on page 4, for the record, you propose to 
have—now let’s go back this way. How do you determine your 
officer strength? What is it based on? 

Admiral Hottoway. Commander. 

Mr. Vinson. Anyone answer that. It doesn’t matter. All this is 
for the record, so we can make the record. 

Commander WueeEter. Mr. Vinson, we first determine our unre- 
stricted line officer strength as a proportion of the enlisted strength. 
Our permanent peacetime laws limit the unrestricted line officer 
strength—I beg your pardon, limit the line officer strength to 7 
percent of the regular enlisted authorized strength. Then there are 
various percentages prescribed in law for the staff corps. In aggregate 
it averages that commissioned officers are about 10 percent of the 
total strength. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, what is the strength today of the Navy? 
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Commander Wuee ter. The strength today is about 770,000 officers 
and enlisted men. 

Mr. Vinson. How many commissioned officers from ensign up 
have you in the Navy? 

Commander WHEELER. 75,623, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now for the record, break down into grades. Now 
start with your ensign. We got to get all this information because it 
is going to help me in making my statement and it might help the 
committee to see whether we have more officers than we need. 

Your enlisted strength is what? 

Commander Wuee.er. The enlisted strength, sir, would be about 
695,000, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. What is your authorized strength? 

Commander WHEELER. Five hundred thousand enlisted men. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Now go ahead and tell the committee how 
many ensigns we have. That is your first grade. 

Commander Wureter. Ensign and junior grade in the Navy is 
counted as 1 grade, sir, and we have 32,207. 

Mr. Vinson. Thirty-two thousand. Now under the law how many 
years do they have to serve in that grade? 

Commander Wueeter. Under the law the ensigns and junior 
grade’s together would serve normally 6 years before being promoted 
to lieutenant, that is 2 stripes. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, does the selection start at that grade or does it 
start at the lieutenant grade? 

Commander WueeE.eEr. It starts as junior lieutenants to senior 
lieutenants, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. That is permanent, in the Regulars. 
oa Wuee ter. Both temporary and permanent for the 

avy, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, then, the next rank is that of lieutenant? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. How many lieutenants have you? 
Wuee er. Twenty-three thousand seven hundred and 

ty-three. 

Mr. Vinson. And how long do they serve in the grade? 

Commander Wueeter. They serve 6 years normally before pro- 
motion to lieutenant commander. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, starting there, what is the average of temporary 
promotions in that grade? 

Has it been in accordance with the law or has it been a shorter time? 

Commander WHEELER. They have been staying longer than nor- 
mal, Mr. Vinson. 

For the boards that met this year, promotion to lieutenant com- 
mander was after 7% years in grade for the lieutenants. And the most 
senior to the most junior would differ from that not more than 
6 months. 

Mr. Vinson All right 

Now your next grade is that of lieutenant commander, isn’t it? 

Commander WHEELER Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Now how many lieutenant commanders 
have you? 
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Commander WHEELER. We have 9,789. 

Mr. Vinson. And how long under the law are they required to stay 
in that grade? 

Commander Wuertter. Lieutenant commanders would normally 
stay 6 years in that grade before promotion to commander. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, that is the law, isn’t it? 

Commander WHEELER. It is a recommendation of law. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Now on an average, how long does temporary promotion cause them 
to stay in that grade? 

Commander Wueeter. The lieutenant commanders who were pro- 
moted to commander this year had been 8 years as lieutenant com- 
manders. 

Now, your next grade is that of commander. How many comman- 
ders have you? How long have they been staying as commander, on 
an average? 

Commander WHEELER. We have 6,653 commanders and com- 
manders have been staying 10 years in grade before promotion to 
captain. 

{r. Vinson. Allright. Then how many captains have you? 

Commander WHEELER. 2,000-——— 

Mr. Vinson. How long would they serve? 

Commander WHEELER. We have 2,000 

Mr. Vinson. Wait 1 minute now. How long do they serve? 

Commander WHEELER. Commanders going to captain? 

Mr. Vinson. Yes. How many years in the grade? 

Commander WHEELER. The commanders going to captain in this 
fiscal year have served 10 years as commander. 

Mr. Vinson. 10 years. 

Mr. Smart. What is normal? 

Commander WHEELER. The normal is 7. 

Mr. Vinson. That makes him when he gets to captain how many 
years of total service? 

Commander Wuereter. At the moment, approximately 18% years 
of total commissioned service. 

Mr. Vinson. Then your next grade is captain. How many captains 
have you? 

Commander WuHre.er. We have 2,956 captains. 

Mr. Vinson. 2,956 captains? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And how long under the law do they serve in that 

ade? 

er. They normally serve 5 years in that grade. 
They are currently serving about 10%. 

Mr. Vinson. Then how many—— 

The CHarrMan. They are almost ready to retire by the time they 
are promoted to admiral? 

Mr. Vinson. How many admirals, now? The next rank is admirals 
of the lower half. 

Commander Wueeter. Rear admiral, yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Rear admiral. 

Commander WHEELER. Sir, all of our rear admials, or all of our 
admirals are rear admirals and in a combined group we have 289. 

Mr. Vinson. That is fixed by statute, isn’t it? 
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Commander Wnereter. No. The appropriations act limit is 290 
at the moment. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Now under the law, how many admirals 
are you entitled to have? 

Commander Wueeter. Under the law we could have 526. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. And you only have how many? 

Commander WHEELER. 289, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, I first want to get this in the record. Have 
you been promoting people temporarily faster than the requirement of 
service in grade? 

Commander Wuerever. We have been promoting much slower. 

Mr. Vinson. Approximately what period of time, a year, a year 
and a half or 2 years? 

Commander Wuerever. Promotion to lieutenant has been on sched- 
ule, promotion to grades above that have been 2 to 5 years slower than 
norma! in the laws. 

Mr. Vinson. Then we have now 75,000 officers, in round numbers, 
in the Navy. And we have 695,000 enlisted men? 

Commander WHeeLer. We have about 695,000. 

Mr. Vinson. 695,000 enlisted personnel. That is the strength for 
the Navy. 

Now, in the Davis amendment, what was the maximum number of 
lieutenants in the two lower grades that you could have? 

Commander Wueeter. The Davis amendment as it existed in the 
current year’s Appropriations Act did not restrict us in lieutenants, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Then have you more lieutenants than the 
Davis amendment—no, of course you don’t have. 

Then what grade did they restrict you in? 

Commander Wuerter. They restrict us in lieutenant commander 
and all grades above, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Lieutenant commander and all the grades above? 

Commander Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now the Davis amendment restricted you to 10,911 
lieutenant commanders, did it not? 

Commander The current year’s Appropriations 
ves, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. How many lieutenant commanders have 
you? 

Commander WHEELER. 9,769. 

Mr. Vinson. 9,769. 

Then, as far as the lieutenant commanders, the Davis amendment 
hasn’t hurt you then. He gives you 10,911 and you have 9,769. 

Commander Wreeter. Mr. Vinson, the Davis amendment as it 
exists in this year’s Appropriations Act has not been unduly restric- 
tive on the Navy. It was the one in the fiscal 1953 act that hurt the 
Navy. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Vivson. I think—while the Army summed up and said that 
the Davis amendment wasn’t hurting them very much, its main ob- 
= to it was the origin of it, in an appropriations bill instead of 
egislation. 

Now for the record because this is going to come out: the Davis 
amendment that is in law today for fiscal 1954 gives you 10,911 lieu- 
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tenant commanders and the requirement from the Navy is only 
9,769, now is that correct, is it? 

Commander WHEELER. No, sir. That is on board. We have a 
slightly larger requirement. We have operated so that we would not 
be in any danger of embarrassing ourselves. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, you got a leeway of about—what is the differ- 
ence there? What is the difference between 10,911 and 9,769? 

Admiral Hottoway. A thousand in round numbers, Mr. Vinson, 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Then you don’t feel that you need to go 
up to what the Davis amendment gave you? 

Commander WHEELER. Would you like to take this, Admiral, being 
that you discussed it with Mr. Scrivner at the time? 

Mr. Vinson. You have leeway. 

Admiral HoLttoway. May I ask Captain Cooper to take that up? 

Captain Coorrer. Mr. Vinson, when the figures were given to Mr. 
Scrivner of the Appropriations Committee last year for writing in 
the appropriations act, we didn’t know whether they would apply 
during the last month of the year, during the last quarter of the year 
or on any day throughout the year. 

So we had to ask him for a number that would protect us under any 
of those circumstances. That is one of the reasons why the number is 
higher than our on-board count today. There have been periods 
during this year when we have had a greater number of lieutenant 
commanders than we have today. 

‘ Mr. Vinson. But that means the average running through it, these 
gures. 

Now under this bill how many would you have? What is the 
maximum allowed in the bill? 

Commander Wuee ter. Mr. Vinson, under the peculiarities of our 
law, we can’t make a flat statement. This is one of the Navy’s 
principal objections to the Davis type limit. 

As you recall, the Navy for years has dealt with the unrestricted 
line as the control group. As a matter of fact, until the Officer 
Personnel Act was passed, there were no officers who held military 
grade but line officers. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Commander WuHeE.LER. So our law, the Officer Personnel Act, and 
the laws under which we have operated since 1916, have dealt with 
the unrestricted line. 

Title LI of the bill before us today continues that practice and puts 
limits on the unrestricted line. 

By the workings of the running mate principle, which was applied 
to the staff corps in 1925, we can’t directly predict the number of 
officers in any one grade because the number in a grade of staff corps 
officers is not limited by law; it is controlled by input. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, Commander, we have to be in a little bit better 
position there. 

Someone will ask Mr. Short on the floor of the House, ‘Now, the 
Davis amendment gives you 10,911 lieutenant commanders. They 
have on board today 9,769.” 

Now, how many under this law will they have the privilege of 
having, the maximum number? We have to get some kind of figure 
somewhere. 
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Commander Wueeter. Perhaps, Mr. Vinson, a comparison of the 
unrestricted line that we have on board today might be of some 
assistance in that. 

In the grade of lieutenant commander we have 6,734 unrestricted 
line lieutenant commanders. 

Under this law, it would permit us approximately 8,600. 

Now the difference of some 1,800 officers there is provided because 
this is permanent legislation that we are writing here in H. R. 7103 
and we can foresee in the near future, in the next 3 or 4 years, where 
by reasons of career flow, of having to promote officers under the 
normal schedules in the law, we will have more unrestricted line 
lieutenant commanders than we have today. 

And it was because we can see that, that Admiral Holloway wished 
to advise this committee we might have to ask for help in that grade. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, Commander, that won’t answer the question I 
raised and is not going to answer the questions raised on the floor, 
because they are going to have these figures. They are going to say: 

h “How many lieutenant commanders does this bill authorize you to 
ave?” 

What is the maximum number of lieutenant commanders based 
upon a percentage of your 75,000 officers? A certain percentage is 
lieutenant commanders, a certain percent is commanders. How many 
are you going to have? 

Commander Wueever. And we can’t answer that exactly, Mr. 
Vinson, because of the running mate situation. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. 

Admiral Hottoway. May I interpolate, Mr. Vinson, at this 
point 

Mr. Vinson. Wait one minute, Admiral. 

Does that apply to every one of these grades? 

Commander WHEELER. It does, sir, indeed. 

Mr. Vinson. We are not in position to tell the House —we can tell 
the House two things. We can tell the House how many the Davis 
amendment allows and how many we have on-board today, but we 
can’t tell how many we are going to have under this bill. 

Admiral Hotitoway. Mr. Vinson, we will undertake to produce 
that, a very close approximation, and have it available for the chair- 
man and the committee, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. I think, Mr. Chairman, it is highly important that 
we have some information. Because I know that the question is 
going to come up “‘Now what does this bill provide for?” 

Well, from your statement, Commander, we couldn’t tell how many 
officers we are going to have in these different grades, unless you 
back to the law and say only a certain percent shall be in each grade, 
and then take your 75,000 and say 18 or 20 percent are in the lieute- 
nant commander grade. Well, it is 18 or 20 percent of 75,000. That 
is the only way we could do it. 

Commander Wueeter. And it is just for that reason, Mr. Vinson, 
that we have the same difficult 

Mr. Vinson. Now, what is 8 law today? Under the law today 
what percent is lieutenant commanders of your total officers? 

Commander Wueeter. There is no law that governs it. 

a Vinson. We have no law saying a certain percent of your 
officers 
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Commander WHEE ER. It is only applicable to the line officers, 
the staff corps officers are on the running mate basis. We had 
them on a grade distribution where we could have told you that or 
answered that directly up until 1925 when the equalization bill was 
passed by the Congress, which took the staff corps officers, that is our 
doctors, our supply officers, our dental officers and chaplains, out of a 
grade distribution and put them on a running mate basis. And 
substantially all of the staff corps officers can appear in any grade 
under existing law. That is one of the big reasons that we object to 
the Davis type limit. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Vinson. Perhaps I might be able to be of 
some assistance in this respect. 

When you go before the Budget and tell the amount of money you 
need for the number of officers you plan to have in fiscal 1955, can 
you not give the committee that figure? 

Commander WuHrE.LER. We can. 

Admiral Hotitoway. That is exactly-—— 

Mr. BLanprorp. Isn’t that an answer to this question? 

Admiral Hottoway. What I expect to do, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. That would help. 

Admiral Hotuioway. I will produce that for the use of the com- 
mnittee. 

Mr. Vinson. Then that would be the answer to how many officers 
in each grade this bill would permit, is that correct? 

Admiral Hottoway. We would do that each year, Mr. Vinson, 
when we appear before the Budget. How far forward we could take 
that into the future would be a very questionable matter. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the point. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, if you will bear with me. 

We have the lieutenant commanders. The Davis amendment 
provides for 8,436 commanders. How many have we on-board today? 

Commander WHEELER. On-board today we have 6,653 of all kinds. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Now the Davis amendment provided for 
3,131 captains. How many captains you got on-board today? 

Commander WHEELER. 2,954 today, sir, of all kinds. 

Mr. Vinson. Now the Davis amendment provides for 128 rear 
admirals of the lower half. How many have you—128? How many 
you got on-board? 

Commander WHEELER. Just a moment, sir. 

We have 128, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. 128. And you are permitted 128. 

Now, of the upper half, you are permitted 128, and how many have 

ou? 
? Captain Cooprer. One hundred and twenty-eight, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. One hundred and twenty-eight. 

Now, in vice admirals, under the Davis amendment, you are per- 
mitted 24, and how many have you? 

Captain Cooper. Twenty-four, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Twenty-four. And 4-star admirals; you are per- 
mitted 7, and how many have you? 

Captain Cooper. Six. 

Mr. Vinson. That is exactly what the Davis amendment provides. 

Captain Cooper. Except in the grade of admiral, where we are 
one short, sir. 
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Mr. Vinson. That is right, you are 1 short in the 4-star. 

Admiral Hottoway. We have left open the seventh, because 
Admiral Radford was outside the Navy requirement, we will want to 
employ, the seventh place, some time this year before the year is out. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Vinson, could I ask you a question? 

Mr. Vinson. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. When you say the Davis amendment, are you talk- 
ing about the 1954 one? 

r. Vinson. Yes, I am talking about today. These figures were 
iven to me by Mr. Blandford, because we want to check up and see 

e hardship. Now it probably was worse under the old Davis amend- 
ment, but I am referring to the figures Mr. Blandford gave me on the 
new amendment. 

That is the story. 

Now I believe we have to be able to say how many officers in these 
grades are going to be authorized by this bill. 

Now we have 75,000 officers. We want to know, in some way be 
able to tell the House, what latitude the Navy will have and get in 
the same position we were with the Army yesterday. We have to have 
flexibility. It is maximum figures we are writing. We want to know 
what the ceiling is. At least we ought to have the ceiling figures. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Vinson, I think we should point out at this 
time in the record that the existing law with regard to temporary pro- 
motions would have permitted the Navy to have had far in excess of 
these figures, if I am not mistaken. 

In other words, under the law you could have had in your un- 
restricted line—6 percent could have been captains in the unrestricted 
line, and I think you would have had then about 2 percent in your 
staff corps. 

Twelve percent of your officers could have been commanders in 
the unrestricted line and that would take you up to about 16 or 18 

ercent I think for your total. And 18 percent could have been 
ieutenant commander. That is under the statutory limitations on 
temporary promotions. And the reason I mention that is I think 
the Navy should be given the credit for not going to the extremes 
that they could have gone to and at the same time I think they should 
explain to the committee why they did not do it. They are trying 
to smooth out the entire promotion system and a great deal of this, 
as the Navy I am sure will admit, is due to rapid promotion during 
World War II to meet the situation then existent. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And the integration program which took a lot of 
people in at an earlier age probably than they would have attained 
that grade in normal times. Now the Navy is attempting to smooth 
this thing out over a long period of time. The problem is whether 
this bill will be unduly restrictive or whether they can live with it. 
And the Navy indicates that probably for the next 3 or 4 years they 
can live with it, but is advising us that they may have to come back. 

Now in that connection, I think we should go a little further into 
the effects of the Davis amendment if it is continued over a period of 
time. 

In other words, the fact that the Navy is not hurt today does not 
mean that the cumulative effects of a thing of this nature may,not 
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be very injurious in the future. We ought to go into the possible 
forced attrition that may take place. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If we continue this sort of a theory that is con- 
tained in the Davis amendment. And I think the Admiral should 
explain that in detail. I think that is the heart of the whole thing as 
far as the Navy is concerned. 

Admiral Hottoway. I would like to clear up one point, Mr. 
Chairman, as far as the ceilings imposed by the Davis amendment. 

Since the Davis amendment was passed, I am in the process of 
executing a reduction in force. I have had to conduct involuntary 
releases of certain Reserve officers. I have cut down the input in a 
very carefully balanced program to control the Navy’s personnel gains, 
and the terriffic impacts of chang in numbers, on a smooth curve. 

So we did not go up to the upper ceiling of the Davis amendment 
at any time except in the flag list, which is very stable of course. 

I would like to let Commander Wheeler discuss with the committee, 
if counsel thinks that is the proper time for it—and I think it is—the 
impact, the long range impact of such legislation as promotion control 
by rider to appropriation bill. It is a very serious matter and if you 
will bear with us, sir, Commander Wheeler will carry that discussion 
forward. 

The CuarrMan. Fine. I think this is the point you should elaborate. 

Commander Wuester. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, the Officer Personnel Act, as it was devised, provided 
these controls on the unrestricted line and this is what it was designed 
to accomplish. 

Of 100 young officers entering the regular service, some 91 would 
reach the grade of lieutenant, junior grade; 63 would become lieuten- 
ants, 42 would be promoted to lieutenant commander—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Can we stop right at that point, Commander 
Wheeler, because I think the committee should understand there that 
you have 58 officers who have dropped by the wayside and would 
receive severance pay. Perhaps there would be a few retired for 
disability. 

In other words, there is no retirement up until they reach the grade 
of lieutenant commander. Once selected for lieutenant commander, 
then they are entitled to retirement. 

Commander Wueeter. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But 58 of those people, except for those retired 
for disability, out of hundred 

Commander WHEELER. Or resigned. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Or resigned—well, a good portion of them, includ- 
ing your normal attrition, or excluding normal attrition, would be 
given severance pay. 

Commander Wuee er. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So even with the Officer Personnel Act in effect, 
you had a very heavy attrition factor. 

Commander WuHeEE-ER. It is very difficult to have or to finish a 
long period of service in the Regular Navy. 

If I may go on, sir. 

Twenty-six will reach the grade of commander, 17 will reach the 
grade of captain, and 1.6 will reach the grade of rear admiral. 
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Now, with the difficulties that we mentioned earlier, that the 
Davis rider applies to all officers on active duty and our laws—the 
Officer Personnel Act, which we are not freed from operating under 
by the Davis rider—applies a control on unrestricted line officers. 
Ih we convert between the two restrictions were the Davis type rider 
continued indefinitely, we come out with this sort of a table. 

Out of each 100 officers commissioned in the Regular Navy as 
ensign, some 90 or 91 would still become junior lieutenants, 82 would 
become lieutenants—and I will explain why that is higher in a moment— 
32 would become lieutenant commanders as opposed to 42, 18 
would become commander as opposed to 26, 12 become captain as 
opposed to 17, and 1.5 as opposed to 1.6 to the grade of admiral. 

The reason that lieutenant would be higher is that in order to man 
the Navy with a given number of officers we would be required to 
assess no promotion attrition against officers going from lieutenant 
junior grade to lieutenant so that we could keep the total numbers up. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. That result was based on testimony given before 
the Appropriations Committee when the so-called Davis amendment 
of 1954 was passed; is that correct? 

Commander Wueeter. No, sir. No testimony 

Mr. Jonunson. What I want to find out is where or how did Mr. 
Davis get the information that resulted in the 1954 amendment? 

Commander Wuerever. Would you like to answer that, sir? 

Admiral Hottoway. We gave him that information. 

Mr. Jounson. Which was better than the 1953 one. 

Admiral Hottoway. We gave him that information. We didn’t 
give it to Mr. Davis. We gave it to Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, you gave it to the Appropriations Committee? 

Admiral Hotutoway. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what I wanted to get in the record. They 
came the second time and testified to support the rider that they 
were going to place in the law; and which ey did place in the law; 
isn’t that correct? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. And the results that you just read are the product 
of that testimony. 

Commander Wueeter. Yes, Mr. Johnson, but this is because it 
was a l-year shot and not for the long haul. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, I understand that. That is the trouble with 
those kind of amendments. They only last a year and then you 
modify them again. 

Now I didn’t realize the attrition was as great as you read it off 
there. It is just staggering to me. 

Commander Wuee er. Well, we have not had that, you must 
know, Mr. Johnson, in the past few years since the war. We are in- 
creasing it. But as the Admiral said, he does not believe that we can 
afford the waste that this would imply and he is going to hold the 
attrition, promotional attrition, to a lesser number and at such 
times as we run into trouble, run against the stops, we will come 
back to this committee and ask for assistance. 

Mr. Jounson. You are talking about the wastage of the expendi- 
ture in training of maybe $25,000? 
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Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. And some more training in the Navy. And you 
waste that all by throwing them all out and having to get new ones 
again. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. That in general is the 
answer. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a few questions. 

Mr. AreENps. Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. For the record the officer personnel in the Navy is 
divided into two groups, the line and the staff, isn’t that correct? 

Commander Wueeter. Generally so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. Just two groups of officers, staff officer 
and line officer. 

Commander Wueeter. There is unrestricted line, restricted line, 
and staff officers. 

Mr. Vinson. Unrestricted line and restricted line are practically— 
each one wears a star? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. But in treatment under the law 
the restricted line is treated almost identically with the staff corps. 

Mr. Vinson. A restricted line is treated as a staff? 

Commander WneEE LER. Very similar to the staff corps. 

Mr. Vinson. Then the unrestricted line is different from the re- 
stricted line and the staff? 

Commander Wueeter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, under the law, you have a list of officers eligible 
for promotion and in the unrestricted line and in the staff why they 
become running mates of certain individuals that are in the line. 

Commander WuHeEE.ER. In the unrestricted line, yes. 

Mr. Vinson. And then the individual in the line is promoted or 
eligible for promotion, that automatically brings up a group of officers 
in the staff corps, either the unrestricted line or the staff corps eligible 
for promotion? 

ommander WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. Sometimes it may vary from 1 or 2 to 25 or 50? 

Commander Wuee.er. Or more. 

Mr. Vinson. Or more. It is brought up because an officer in the 
line is promoted and his running mates all come along. 

Now that is the whole principle of your running mate system, is 
it not? 

Commander WHEELER. That is, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now let’s see. Mr. Chairman, I want to read this 
section. This is what I had in mind. [Reading:] 


DISTRIBUTION OF OFFICERS 


Sec. 303. The total number of line officers serving on active duty at any one 
time, exclusive of officers carried by law as additional numbers in grade and of 
fleet admirals, shall be distributed in the proportion of seventy-five one-hundredths 
of one in the grade of rear admiral and above to— 


Now that would turn out a certain number of admirals, wouldn’t it? 
Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. 

Commander WHEELER, Of the unrestricted line. 

Mr. Vinson (reading): 


Seventy-five one-hundredths of one in the grade of read admiral. 
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That would turn out so many. 


* * * and above to six in the grade of captain, to twelve in the grade of com- 
mander, to eighteen in the grade of lieutenant commander, to twenty-four and 
seventy-five one-hundredths on the grade of lieutenant to thirty-eight and fifty 
one-hundredths in the combined grades of lieutenant— 

Now why couldn’t that same percentage be set out in this kind of 
a law or give us the answer as to the effect of this bill on these per- 
centages? 

Commander Wueeter. That is exactly what we have done, 
Mr. Vinson. 

But going back to the very first line, the total number of line officers. 
What we have done in this bill, in section 201, is to substitute for these 
percentages of seventy-five one-hundredths in the grade of rear 
admiral and 6 in the grade of captain and 12 in the grade of commander 
this fluctuating scale depending upon the size of the Navy. 

We have merely substituted in that section that you read these 
decreasing limitations when the size of the Navy increases. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You see, Mr. Vinson, that has been the whole 
problem insofar as the Navy is concerned. The Navy and Marine 
Corps are the only services that have a statutory limitation on tem- 
porary promotion. But if you will just read that law by and of itself, 
without taking into consideration the fact that the Navy itself has 
put brakes on promotions, it would be conceivable to say that seventy- 
five one-hundredths or three-quarters of 1 percent of all of the officers 
in the Navy could be admirals, three-quarters of 1 percent, which 
could ge vp give you approximately five-hundred-and-some-odd 
admirals. 

Well, they haven’t done that. But the law still permits them to 
do it. 

Now that bothers some people, that the law permits them possibly 
to have 500 admirals. It could conceivably permit them to have 
4,200 captains, if you took this all the way down the line. 

Mr. Vinson. That makes it subject to criticism, to say you have 
unlimited number in each grade. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The argument is that as a result the Navy does 
not have a real statutory limitation on temporary promotions. 

The CuatrMaANn. You are raising the question whether it is bad or 

ood? 
. Mr. BuanpForp. Well the committee and the Congress settled 
whether it was bad or good in 1947 insofar as permanent promotions 
were concerned. 

Now the Navy has realized for along time that they could not 
justify three-quarters of 1 percent of all of their officers in the grade 
of admiral and they have in effect had a sliding-scale system. But 
it hasn’t been imposed by statute. It has been imposed “ their own 
good common sense. 

Commander Wuerrier. May I interrupt please, Mr. Chairman? 
It is imposed by the statute. This law requires the Secretary of the 
Navy to inquire into the needs and have a lesser number, unless he 
needs the total or when he can’t use the total. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Of course the Army could have given the same 
answer. 

In other words, the Army could have said ‘‘We are controlled very 
strictly because the Secretary will prescribe for us.” But that is not 
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the kind of control Congress is talking about. The Congress or at 
least the Appropriations Committee I am sure and apparently the 
Congress wanted this spelled out. So we are spelling it out by putting 
it on a sliding-scale basis. What we are saying in effect is that when 
you get 250,000 officers on active duty, then only 15 hundredths of 
1 percent can be admirals. 

Commander Wuzeter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now you could argue that the Secretary might 
have been talked into having 50 one-hundredths of 1 percent and the 
law would have permitted him to do that. 

Commander WuereEter. You are right. 

Mr. BuanpForp. This just says to the Secretary, “You can’t do 
that. You will be limited by these restrictions.” 

And that is what the whole thing boils down to. 

Mr. Vinson. Let’s take the table right in that connection, then. 
Now let’s assume we have now—take 70,000 officers. You have 
75,000 officers. Now you will be permitted under this table to have 
244 admirals, is that correct? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is unrestricted line. 

Commander Wueeter. Of the unrestricted line. 

Mr. Vinson. Unrestricted line. 

Commander WHeeEter. Let’s enter with 50,000. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have to turn to the next table to get your 
staff admirals, which is the only statutory limitations here. 

Mr. Vinson. Where is that table? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is on page 5 of the bill. There you will see 
an imposition of a limitation on the staff corps because the Officer 
Personnel Act could be construed so as to permit you to have one-half 
of 1 percent no matter what the size of the Navy is. 

Now instead we took a practical attitude and went down as low as 
fifteen-hundredths of 1 percent when there are 17,000 officers for ex- 
ample in the Supply Corps. I would assume that the figure today 
would run around 7,000. Would it be about 7,000? 

Commander Wueever. About 5,500. 

Mr. Vinson. All right, work it out for the record. 

Now you have 75,000 officers. How many under this proposed bill, 
what percent, would be in the grade of admirals? 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have to start first of all, Mr. Vinson, with 
between 50,000 and 60,000, because there are between 50,000 and 
60,000 unrestricted line officers today. 

Admiral Hottoway. May I suggest you use 50,000, Mr. Vinson. 
It is a good approximation of our line strength. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. Would you put a definition of restricted line officer 
in the record, so we will know how you define it, and give an illustra- 
tion? 

Commander WHEELER. Aye, aye, sir. 

The restricted line officers are the engineering duty officer, the 
aeronautical engineering duty officer and the special-duty officer in 
various fields as legal, intelligence, and communications. 

Mr. Vinson. He doesn’t go to sea very much. 
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Mr. Jonnson. How about the commander of a naval shipyard, 
would he be a restricted line officer? 

Commander Wuerter. The commander of Mare Island Shipyard, 
is a restricted line officer. 

Mr. Vinson. He doesn’t have to go to sea to be promoted? 

Commander Wuex.er. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. A unrestricted line officer has to go to sea for 2 or 3 
years or to get acquainted with salt water, before he could get 
promoted? 

Commander Wueeter. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. The staff officers are not required to go to sea, but a 
great many of them are detailed to go to sea? 

Commander Wueer.er. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, Admiral, this is based on line officers, unre- 
stricted line officers. Let’s say we have 50,000. How many un- 
restricted line officers do you say you have? 

Admiral Hottoway. About 50,000. That is a good figure to use. 

Mr. Vinson. All right; now, that is the basis of all promotions, 
50,000 unrestricted line officers, and each one of them has 10 or a 
dozen or 2 dozen or a hundred running mates. 

Captain Cooprr. Not all of them. 

=" Vinson. Well a great deal do, because they have to carry the 
stall. 

Now, how many admirals—now make up your whole case now, in 
your Supply Corps, Medical, Civil Engineering, Dental Corps, and 
Chaplain Corps. If you have that number of line officers, unre- 
stricted, how many admirals would that work out to? 

Commander Wuee er. All right, sir. 

That would work out to about 228 unrestricted line, about 31 re- 
stricted line, which are not in here because no change was made in the 
basic law. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. 

Commander WHEELER. Twenty supply, about eighteen medical, 
about six civil engineers, about seven dentists, and two chaplains. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Then that is getting down to it. We are 
getting somewhere now. Now with 50,000 unrestricted line officers, 
it would give a total of how many admirals in all? 

Commander WHEELER. Approximately 311, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now let’s see how that compares with what the 
Davis amendment sets up in the way of limitation. How many 
under the Davis amendment? 

Commander WHEELER. 290, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. The Davis amendment would give you 290. 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And under this bill you would have what? 

Commander WHEELER. 311, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. That would be the maximum? 

Commander WuHeEeE ER. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. 311. 

Commander Right. 

Mr. Vinson. Now I wish for the record you would go right straight 
through it and put that in and compare it with the Davis amendment. 
Of course you see 
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Commander Wueeter. We will try to do it this way, sir, the best 


we can. 


Mr. Vinson. You see under the Davis amendment you are entitled 
to 290 and by this bill you would then have a maximum of 311. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Of course, Mr. Vinson, I think for the record you 
must indicate that in doing so, you are asking the Navy to anticipate 
the number of staff corps officers who will be eligible and who will be 
selected as a running mate is selected. You can probably make an 


educated guess. 


Admiral Hottoway. We will attempt it. 
Mr. BLanpForp. On how many people will be selected. 


Mr. Vinson. You have to have something down there, there is no 
two ways in the world about it. We can go to the floor and say 
“Under the Davis amendment you have 290 in the flag rank and 
under flexibility and with conditions in the world like they are we 
have given them 311,’’ while the budget may come along and say 


“We will only make the money available for 290.” 


Admiral Hottoway. Correct, sir. 


Mr. Vinson. Now, in that connection what budget allowance 
was made this year? Was it in accordance with the Davis amendment 


or was it in accordance with what you have onboard? 


Mr. ArenDs. ’54 budget? 
Mr. Vinson. ’54 budget. 


Admiral Hottaway. What we predicted onboard, and we are 


keeping up with the Davis amendment in flag rank. 


Mr. Vinson. Then it was approximately what the Davis amend- 


ment provided for? 
Admiral Hottoway. That is right. 
Mr. Vinson. The money was allowed. 
Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman—— 


Mr. Vinson. I want you to be sure to put that in the record, 
because if I have to bother with this thing on the floor of the House 
I have to have some facts and figures and I don’t want to have to 


get them out of the air. I want something to back it up. 


Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Vinson, as I said before, we will make a 
very good prediction. We will have to go back and work this a 
out. It will be a prediction, but it will be a workable figure that wi 


be of assistance to the committee and to committee counsel. 


Mr. ArENDs. You will make that a part of the record, Admiral? 


Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir; we will prepare it. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Grade 


Authorized 
under 
H. R. 7103, 
as of Nov. 
30, 1953 


Commander 


ES 


Authorized | 
Assi; as 
Now 30. | BY see. 631, | 
1953 P. L. 179, 
83d Cong. 
126 128 
2, 954 3,131 4, 
6, 653 8, 438 8, 
aes 9, 769 10, 911 12, 
75, 623 75,628 | 75, 623 
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Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman. Is there any relationship of per- 
centage between the unrestricted line and this other group on page 5? 
Is there any proportionate percentage relationship there that you try 
to maintain? 

Commander Wueeter. There is with the Supply and the Civil 
Engineer Corps and with the restricted line. There is not with 
Medical, Dental, Chaplains, Medical Service, and Nurse Corps which 
are based on the total strength of the Navy and the Marine Corps, 
officer, enlisted, warrant, and midshipmen. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, could you state those percentages now or put 
them in the record for us? 

Commander Wueeter. I can put them in the record for you, sir. 

Mr. Jonunson. Make a little table. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The total authorized (ceiling) number of officers of the staff corps, of the grades 
of ensign and above, Supply Raven 12 percent of the line officer strength; Civil 
Engineer Corps, 3 percent of the line officer strength. 

The following are computed as a percent of the total number of officer, warrant, 


ee cadet, and enlisted strength of the combined Navy and Marine 
orps: 


Percent Percent 
Medical Corps... 0.65 | Chaplain 0. 125 


— Medical Service Corps is limited to 20 percent of the strengt. of the Medical 
rps. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask several ques- 
tions here with regard to the Davis amendment and the cumulative 
effect of the Davis amendment. 

Now I think we are in this position. The Army testified yesterday 
that they were opposed to the Davis amendment as a rider, although 
they did not and could not point out any particular instance in which 
they had been hurt. They indicated that some 1,900 promotions 
that they had planned had not been effected. But when they finished 
testifying, I think the conclusion was that actually they hadn’t been 
hurt by the Davis amendment. 

Now you have indicated approximately the same thing this morning. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. BLanpForp. That insofar as the promotions are concerned 
as a matter of fact you are way under the promotions that you could 
have effected. Now Commander Wheeler has given an indication of 
what will happen to 100 officers starting out in the Navy today. 

Now the first question is: Would that same result obtain in the 
absence of a Davis amendment? 

Commander Wuee ter. I believe I gave you two tables. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

Commander WHEELER. One which occurs without the Davis amend- 
ment and one with. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now that is the point. Now, you have given us 
an example of higher attrition under a Davis amendment in spite of 
the fact that you have not gone anywhere near the figures that you 
could have this year. So that must of course raise the question as to 
the projected cumulative effect of the Davis amendment. : 

Now we have to make that very clear, because after all that is 
what you are basing your argument on. 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 
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Captain Coorrr. We will do that, sir. 

Commander Wueeter. Mr. Blandford, there are three features in 
any promotion system. Those features are distribution, which is the 
proportion of officers that can be in any grade, flow rate, and that is 
how fast the officers move from grade to grade, and attrition, which 
is how many must be eliminated because the distribution is smaller 
as you approach the more senior grades. 

n predicting the cumulative effect of the Davis rider we assumed 
that in accordance with the Officer Personnel Act we would maintain 
the — rate provided in that act, which averages about 6 years per 
grade. 

Mr. Buanprorp. May I interrupt just at that point? 

Now we understand that your service in grade today exceeds the 
anticipated service in grade requirements contained in the Officer 
Personnel Act. 

Commander Wueeter. That is correct. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. In other words, people are serving longer in grade 
today, notwithstanding the Davis amendment. You would have 
done it anyway? 

Commander Wueeter. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, you were going to require them 
to serve in grade in order to catch up from the advanced promotions 
during World War II. 

Commander Wueeter. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, I think, then, the committee should know 
that there will come a time in the future—and the Admiral made this 
point I think quite clear—particularly for your lieutenant commanders 
when you are either going to have a high attrition rate or you are 
going to have to raise the distribution limit on lieutenant commander 

ecause these people are going to go into a normal service in grade 
requirement and you will have to be permitted more vacancies in the 
lieutenant commander grade or else you are going to have to have a 
heavy attrition rate. 

Commander WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You are going to build up to the cumulative effect 
of the Davis amendment in connection with that statement. 

Commander WHEELER. That is what I hope to do, sir. 

Now the Officer Personnel Act on the career officers assumed that 
at some future date we would have substantially career officers only 
in the upper grades and that they would be serving an average of 6 
years in each grade and a total commissioned service of the sum of the 
several grades that they happen to have served in. 

As you mentioned, Mr. Blandford, we are now ahead of schedule on 
total service and behind schedule on service in grade. 

At different times over the next 5 to 10 years we will catch up in 
different grades to where the total service and the service in grade of 
our officers is exactly in line with the Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now we can stop, if we may right there, Com- 
mander, because I think the committee should understand this: that 
there is going to be in some cases a wide fluctuation of people serving in 
grade out of proportion you might say to a grade distribution that 
we are talking about here. 
Commander WHEELER. Yes. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. As these times in grade catch up with themselves 
and we level off to a normal promotion system. By that I mean you 
might have say a total of 60,000 officers with 10,000 lieutenant com- 
manders, 2 or 3 years later you might have 50,000 officers with 11,000 
lieutenant commanders sal it is going to look very strange and you 
are going to run into the same World War II argument, where you 
had a Navy of 60,000 and you ran it with 10,000 lieutenant com- 
manders and now you got a Navy of 50,000 officers and you want 
11,000 commanders. But it is coming, in an attempt to straighten 
out this whole promotion system, in order to get back to the flow of 
promotion contemplated by the Officer Personnel Act and a normal 
career in the Navy. 

Is that a correct statement? 

Commander WHEELER. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Miter. That is like the hump that took place after World 
War I and ran along. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is, Mr. Miller; and it has to be carefully under- 
stood because every time you make these comparisons of what you 
had last year or 2 years ago or 3 years ago you are running right smack 
a gg face of a promotion system that if they will let it alone will 
work. 

— Miter. If you disregard that hump that has gotten in there 
already. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The Navy doesn’t disregard it. The Navy 
slows down or increases their time-in-grade requirements in order to 
get it out of there. 

Mr. Mitier. To get itout. But there is going to come a time when 
you can’t exactly get it out and it is going to be there and that is the 
time we have to be called. 

Mr. Jounson. Isn’t this a fact, though, that part of your attrition 
problem is to get rid of incompetent officers? It isn’t only to make an 
even flow, but to get rid of the weak sisters, so the good ones will 
have a chance? 

Mr. Vinson. I would say, Mr. Johnson, it is both. 

You cannot have a flow of promotion unless you have an outlet. 
And in each one of these grades you have a place where an officer can 
get out. 

Sometimes he goes out with full pay and various other emoluments. 
But you have to have both of them. It is a flow of promotion and 
getting rid of the incompetents. 

Mr. Arenps. Admiral? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, and with counsel’s support, 
I would like to endeavor to bring the thing, this whole business, into 
general focus in a broad way. It seems to me what we have tried 
to do—and we have collaborated closely, Mr. Chairman, with your 
committee on this—is to work under the fundamental framework of 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 and provide within that law a sort of a 
percentage sliding scale which protects the services against unscientific 
~~ unworked out appropriation riders that might come up in the 
uture. 

Specifically, the current appropriation amendment has not hurt 
the Navy because Mr. Scrivner told me when I was before the com- 
mittee, “Go back and get the numbers under which you can live this 
year,” which I did, sir, and arranged for all the services to do likewise, 
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that came up under the general language, and I carried it there for 
all services. 

But the whole system is fraught with pitfalls and dangers, and in 
this the committee agrees and the services agree, if you have promotion 
control by appropriation riders. We have endeavored in collabora- 
tion with you, and I think very successfully to provide ceilings which 
will hold us down by law and not by just good intent in any future 
big expansion. 

he importance of these checks decreases as we come back down 
to what we call a peacetime Navy, because then there is some point 
in this table, counsel, I think you will agree, in which we simply have 
the percentage set under the Officers’ Personnel Act of 1947. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It starts at 32,000 as a matter of fact. 

Admiral Hotioway. It starts at 32,000. 

So that is the purpose. The present rider does not hurt us. 

Mr. Vinson. In that connection, Admiral, what effect did the 
previous rider, the first Davis amendment have? 

Admiral Hottoway. The first Davis amendment rider was catas- 
trophic, particularly in the matter of lieutenants. But it shows what 
can happen, Mr. Vinson 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Admiral Hottoway. When on a crash basis, with no time for 

reparation, and the word came not through the Secretary of the 

avy but through the Department of Defense, if I am not mistaken, 
by telephone—we were told to come up, the Navy was told to come 
up, within a matter of 24 hours with numbers, and we made a very 
bad error, which we have acknowledged publicly, and with our 
apologies to Mr. Davis; and we had to come back to this committee 
last year and seek relief which the Congress very, very well took off. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, the limitation of the Davis amendment with 
the figures in the appropriation bill today is not causing you any 
undue hardship. 

Admiral Hotitoway. That is correct, sir, absolutely. 

Mr. Vinson. But you oppose as we do the approach from an 
appropriations standpoint with a limitation. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And think it should be dealt in permanent statute 
carrying the fundamental principles of the Officer Personnel Act. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Well now, that is what we are going to try to do. 

That is our viewpoint. 

Admiral Hottoway. It seems to me that is a fundamental thing 
about this whole business. 

Mr. Vinson. And I think that is the approach the committee 
should take when it addresses the House on the subject. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the point that is going to raise the diffi- 
culty, Mr. Vinson, because it is going to be awfully hard to show in 
concrete figures a projection for the future. 

Now, that is where you are going to run into trouble. 

Now, let me explain it this way. I think the Navy, Army, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps all agree—well, we haven’t heard from the 
Air Force and the Marine Corps. Let’s say the Army and Navy to 
date agree that there has been no direct effect upon them so far by 
the Davis amendment. 
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Mr. Vinson. This present Davis amendment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

But it is the theory that is applicable there that could cause them 
a great deal of difficulty. 

Congress has to understand that you can’t always have a grade 
distribution which is always going to be in proportion to the number 
of officers serving in grade which will always decrease as the total 
number officers decreases. 

Now, I think what worries the Navy more than any other service, 
and the Marine Corps, that next year for example, that in a reduction 
in force they might reapply the Davis amendment and say, “Well, 
if we give you this many officers for 50,000, we are going to give you 
fewer officers for 40,000.” 

Now, that is going to be the greatest difficulty this committee will 
have, is to point out to the Congress why you can’t operate on that 
sort of a theory, that your fluctuation may vary in an attempt to 
level this thing off to a normal promotion system. 

But at the same time, the Navy has got to face the problem before 
the appropriations committee every year of justifying the number of 
officers they want, and the amount of money they need to pay for 
those officers. 

Now, Admiral, how is a law of this nature going to help you solve 
that problem? 

Admiral Hotioway. I think it will help us a great deal, Mr. 
Blandford, because this law is scientifically and logically evolved and 
based upon exhaustive hearings under the committee of Congress 
which has responsibility for such matters. And I can defend that 
on moral grounds, and very strong moral grounds, and evangelical 
fervor before the appropriations committee. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If we give you a statutory 

Admiral Hottoway. You have—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Authorization. 

Admiral HoLttoway. You have given us a protection here, sir. 

Mr. BLANpForp. That was the whole objective. 

Admiral Hottoway. You have given us a protection that is not 
based on a year to year thing or a shotgun basis. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Admiral Hottoway. You have given us a protection which is 
scientifically evolved. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, this permits you to have person- 
nel planning over the next period of years. 

Admiral ckashiann Oh, wa sir. That is the fundamental 
issue it seems to me. 

Mr. Vinson. And the Davis amendment is only a 1-year approach. 

Admiral Hottoway. A 1-year shot, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. That is exactly it. And this is a proper program of 
the officer service over a period of years and you have to visualize 
and deal with more than a year at a time. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, to follow out Mr. Vinson’s 
remarks, the lead times—for instance in training programs on the 
Holloway plan, in ROTC—is around 7 years, to get him selected and 
through up into the grade of junior lieutenant. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, for the record, Admiral, as we developed from 
the Army, what proportion of your 75,000 officers today are Reserve 
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officers called back to active duty and what proportion of them are 
Regular Naval officers? 

Admiral Hottoway. There are about 37,000—— 

Commander WHEELER. Reserves. 

Admiral Hottoway. Reserves on active duty. 

Mr. Vinson. About 37,000 reserves on active duty. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Approximately. 

Mr. Vinson. And then about forty-some-odd-thousand are regulars. 

Admiral Ho tioway. Regulars who include temporary officers, 
ex-enlisted, some of whom will be reverted. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman. May I ask you—— 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think you are prepared on the questions that 
were presented by Mr. Short the other day. 

Now, let’s take—several of them apply to you. What has been the 
effect of the Davis amendment on promotions to date? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Categorically, the effect upon the amendment 
to date has been none. 

Mr. Buanprorp. None. Now, this is I think the crux of it. What 
will be the effect of the Davis amendment if new figures ere made 
applicable to the next appropriation act in proportion to the 
proposed reduction in force with respect to the Navy? 

Commander Wheeler. Well, we will have to use either higher 
attrition than we think wise or else delay promotions particularly 
to the grade of commander and lieutenant commander in the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Vinson. How much attrition will be called for by the Davis 
amendment. Then, and in what grades? 

Commander WuEELER. In promotion to lieutenant commander, 
I would expect that we would have to either delay about 500 
officers 

Mr. Vinson. Wait. 

Let’s don’t talk about promotion. 

Let’s talk about attrition first. You said both attrition and delayed 
promotion. Now let’s divide it. 

Commander Wuere er. All right. 

Mr. Vinson. How much attrition will be forced if the Davis 
amendment continues? 

Commander WuHeeter. If we stay on schedules, on the schedule 
we have now, for forced attrition to the grade of captain, it would 
have to be in the vicinity of 70 percent, to the grade of commander 
in the vicinity of 50 percent 

Mr. Vinson. Fifty percent. 

Commander Wuee er. Attrition, to the grade of lieutenant 
commander in the vicinity of 50 percent. 

Mr. BLaNnpForp. What is normal attrition for those, so we can 
make the comparison? 

Commander WHEELER. Twenty to twenty-five percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. For each of them. 

Commander Wueeter. For each. Twenty percent in the lower 
grades and twenty-five percent 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is on the basis of a reenactment of the 
Davis amendment with figures reduced in proportion to the reduction 
in force. 
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Commander WHEELER. Proportionately reduced successively. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. If the personnel strength is reduced 
under the Davis amendment, that would be the effect. 

Commander WHEELER. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. Let’s get now the slowing down on promotions. 
Then the attrition will fall probably heavier on the reserves. 

Commander Wueever. This attrition, Mr. Vinson, would have 
to be on regulars and we must assume that the attrition on reserves 
would be about the same. One of the first things we would have to 
do would be to anticipate what Admiral Holloway told you and elim- 
inate the senior reserves sooner. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right, exactly. 

Weil, the action would fall heavier ‘probebly on the Reserve. There 
are no two ways in the world about it. 

Commander WHEELER. No. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. As a practical matter, Commander, isn’t that 
going to be true? If you have a Regular officer with 14 years of 
service, continuous active service, you are certainly not going to force 
him out if you have a Reserve officer, in a higher pel who could 
create a vacancy which would permit this officer to move into it. 

Commander Wueeter. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Commander WHreEver. And we are finding it necessary to remove 
those now. 

Mr. Vinson. Of course, it is going to fall heavier on the Reserves in 
proportion. 

Now, how much has it been slowing down the promotion or will it 
slow down the promotion? 

Commander Wueeter. Mr. Vinson, under the Officer Personnel 
Act we can’t in conscience slow down promotions. The law requires 
us to maintain the flow within 1 year of the normal periods of service 
that I have given you. 

Mr. Vinson. Then you will be up against this: there will be no 
need of promoting him unless you pay him. 

Commander WHEELER. NO, sir. 

Perhaps we would bring up 200 officers and promote 6 or 7. 

Mr. Vinson. Then, if the strength of the Navy is reduced and the 
corresponding officer strength is reduced, in accordance with the 
Davis amendment, it will have two very bad effects on foread attrition 
and slowing up promotion. 

Commander Wueeter. Yes, sir. But slowing up only until we 
get to the period when ever body i is on schedule. 

F Mr. Vinson. The main thing is attrition, instead of slowing it 
own. 

Commander WueeEter. That is correct, it is attrition for the 
Navy, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In that connection, Mr. Vinson, I think we should 
ask this question. It is going to be difficult, I believe, to convince 
the House that you are going to have a very heavy forced attrition 
rate effective next year if you today are well below the Davis figures. 

Now, I think you an going to have to explain to the committee 
wy that is oing to be 

Admiral Hotioway. ‘Well, may I reply to counsel, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. AReENDs. Yes. 
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Admiral Hottoway. That is probably true. We are working on a 
long-range program now, sir. 

e are trying to develop something in this legislation that is sound 
morally and administratively. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, but you see my point, Admiral? 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuianpForp. Here is the question that is going to be asked. 
I can hear this question being asked now: “Is it not true that the 
Navy has not promoted people to the grades permitted by the Davis 
amendment?” 

The answer is “Yes.” 

Admiral Hotitoway. The answer is yes because after the numbers 
were given, since that time, I have had to reduce my end strength 
for fiscal 1954 still further than was anticipated at the time I gave 
him those numbers. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. All right. 

Now, the question will come up: “Supposing we reenact the Davis 
amendment with the reduction in force taken into consideration, will 
there then be forced attrition heavier than that contemplated by the 
Officer Personnel Act.” 

Admiral Hotioway. I would have to analyze that to see where 
that occurred 1 year hence. 

Captain Cooper. 

Captain Cooper. Mr. Blandford, if we applied it just to next 
year we would not have to apply such heavy force attrition, but if 
we did not apply that heavy forced attrition next year, in future 
years the attrition would be even higher. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I see what you mean. 

Captain Cooper. Even higher than the figures that Commander 
Wheeler had quoted for you. 

Mr. BuianpForp. Now, we are getting to the cumulative effects of 
this thing. In other words, if you don’t apply a heavy forced attri- 
tion rate next year on a theory that the Davie amendment will 
continue—— 

Captain Cooper. In the future. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In the future, then, at a later date, you are going 
to practically double your attrition rates. 

aptain Cooprer. That is correct, sir, that is correct, even heavier 
forced attrition than has been put in the record previously or indicated 
in the record previously. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Now, what about what I call deferred attrition? 
By that I mean, if you continue this Davis amendment theory in 
effect, how many instances will you have of people who normally 
would come up for selection who will not be selected because you will 
have to have a large number of eligibles but you will only have a hand- 
ful of vacancies? It is in effect a forced attrition because of a require- 
ment of service ip grade, plus the vacancies that you will not be per- 
mitted to have. 

Captain Cooper. If that occurred, we would be faced with the 
choice: Either we would bring up a large promotion group and pro- 
mote only a handful of people out of it or else we would have to slow 
down and bring up small promotion groups. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, that is the deferred type. 
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Captain Cooper. That is right. Now, if we choose the latter, we 
would have then large groups of people who never had an opportunity 
for promotion to the higher grades. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now that is my point. Now supposing we con- 
tinue the theory of the Davis amendment and take it in proportion to 
the present figures. What would be your best guess, because that is 
about all you could give at this time, as to the number of people who 
probably would never be eligible for consideration? They would 
reach 30 years’ service and would retire or perhaps 20 years’ service 
and retire. 

Commander Wueeter. The Officer Personnel Act, as it is written, 
prohibits us from doing that honestly, really. We can’t, in compliance 
with the law, hold those people up. We would be forced to bring 
them up and select a few, and fail the great majority. 

However, in about 1962, by my guess, rather hurried analysis of it, 
we would run into the stops and be full in the cumulative total of 
officers in the grades of captain, coramander, and lieutenant com- 
mander, to the extent that lieutenants coming up for consideration 
to the grade of lieutenant commander could progress or could be 
promoted only at the number of about 150 a year because that is the 
number of senior officers that would normally go out for age and by 
the automatic working of the law. And the year groups that would 
approach the lieutenant commander point are now—in the Regular 
Navy—in the vicinity of 800 or 900 people. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Well, now, can I summarize all of this, Mr. 
Chairman, by saying that the Davis amendment, if continued, will, 
of course, bring about a heavier forced attrition. But what the Navy 
is attempting to tell us, as I get it, is that this grade distribution that 
we have today on the number of total officers is no indication whatso- 
ever of the grade distribution that you must attain over the period 
of the next few years in order to maintain the flow of promotion 
contemplated by the Officer Personnel Act. 
™ You are trying to tell us in advance now that we shouldn’t be 
shocked at a later date when we find more commanders, more captains, 
and more lieutenant commanders serving in grade than you have in 
proportion today. That is exactly what you are trying to tell us, 
isn’t it? 

Captain Cooper. We anticipate that happening, very definitely. 

The Cuatrman. A very frank and honest statement that the 
admiral made. 

Mr. Vinson. Isn’t that also due to the constant change of the types 
and character of naval missions and naval equipment? 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. As well as other factors. 

Captain Cooprr. Mr. Vinson, that would make it easier for us to 
justify those increased numbers. 

Mr. Vinson. That is what I am looking for. 

Captain Coorrer. But the numbers will be generated by the size of 
the promotion groups who will reach the promotion point. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think we got a fairly good 
record. Let’s read the bill and see what this section does, unless you 
have some other witness besides the admiral. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; I think perhaps we are ready to read. 

Mr. Vinson. Let’s read it and see what it does. 
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Mr. ArENnbs. Could I just say off the record 
(Statement off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. We will have our counsel read, Mr. Blandford. 
Mr. Buanprorp (reading): 


TitLte II—CommissionEp OFrricers IN THE Navy AND Martine Corps 


Src. 201. Subsection 303 (a) of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, is amended 
to read as follows: 

Sec. 303. (a) Of the total number of line officers serving on active duty at any 
one time, exclusive of officers carried by law as additional numbers in grade and of 
fleet admirals, the number of officers who may serve in each of the grades above 
lieutenant shall be no greater than a number appropriate to the total number as 
set forth in the following table: Provided, That of the number of officers so deter- 
mined in each grade below captain, not to exceed the following percentages may 
be officers designated for limited duty: In the grade of commander, 3.64 per 
centum; in the grade of lieutenant commander, 8.62 per centum.’ 


Then follows the table of unrestricted line, with this cauthion, that 
er number shall govern and that the percent given is for information 
only. 

Mr. ArenDs. Say that again, Russ. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The number is the controlling factor and the 
percentage figure is for information only. 

Mr. Vinson. Then if you have an officer strength of between 32,000 
and 40,000, then the total number of admirals, unrestricted line group, 
is 215? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. Of course, then there is an interpolation 
which I will not attempt to describe, which takes place if it is between 
specific numbers. 
fe In other words, if it is between 50,000 and 60,000 officers, then the 
Einstein theory is applied and you come up w ith a total figure. 

Mr. Vinson. That doesn’t give a true picture, because as we use 
the 50,000 it means that table connected with the other table means 
you would have more than these figures set out here. You would have 
311 officers instead of 328. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is correct, Mr. Vinson. But you see, it is 
unrestricted line only we are talking about. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now we go back right into your staff corps and 
you run into the problem—you see we do not affect section 304 (b), 
which says—I haven’t it here—9\ percent may be restricted line or 
maybe admirals, I believe 

Commander Wiutrams. Thirteen percent. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Thirteen percent may be admirals? 

Commander Wuezter. Of the restricted line. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Restricted line may be admirals. In other words, 
you have to take 13 percent of the seventy-five one-hundredths of 1 
Mitodie that are permitted, and add that, or in this case of the 0.43 
percent, approximately 

Mr. Vinson. Because section (b) would apply. [Reading:] 

The total number of rear admirals designated for engineering duty, and special 
duty shall not exceed at any one time a number equal to 13 per centum of the 
authorized number of line officers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is correct; is it? 

Commander Yes, sir. 

Commander Wueeter. That is correct. 

42066—54—No. 60——7 
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Mr. Vinson. Now right in that connection, Mr. Blandford, does 
this in any way modify or repeal section 303 of the Personnel Act or 
any other provision of the Personnel Act? 

r. BLANDForD. Oh, yes; the whole thing is written as an amend- 
ment to the Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. Vinson. But it doesn’t repeal it? 

Mr. BuanpForp. No; it doesn’t repeal it. It merely amends it to 
ut into law the sliding-scale system that we have been talking about 
ere. 

Mr. SMart. Supersedes. 

Mr. BLANpDFoRD. It supersedes it to the extent that it puts in a new 

system. 
Mr. Vinson. It is a complete variance. 

Mr. BuanpForp. No; it is not a complete variance at all, Mr. Vin- 
son. It is a variance to this extent: It ech yd imposes upon the 
Navy a little tighter limitation than they would like to be bound by. 
In other words, I think if you searched their souls you would find that 
the Navy would prefer to have the law remain as it is with the Sec- 
retary being permitted the latitude of deciding what distribution 
there should be made. 

The CuarrMaNn. But they prefer this new legislation to the present 
Davis rider or amendment. 

Admiral Hottoway. May I interpolate, Mr. Chairman, that I most 
earnestly eschew any such thought. I look to the protection that 
this committee will give the Navy with this very excellent legislation 
at this time. because I think it is a protection to us. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, it does supersede the Personnel Act, this law? 

Admiral Hotioway. In its applicable portions. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Admiral Hottoway. I think that would be a correct statement. 
Would it not, counsel? 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. We are not repealing it directly, but this will supersede 
and will govern the structure, officer structure of the Navy. 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What we are saying by statute is that henceforth 
the authorization for temporary promotion shall be governed by an 
act of Congress and not by the discretion of the Secretary. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. That is about what it boils down to. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is the answer to the people who have criticized 
this committee for failure to put brakes, statutory brakes on 
temporary promotions. 

Mr. Vinson. And fixes it by statute instead of the Secretary. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is exactly right. And we have done it for 
each of the services. Now no one can turn to us and criticize us for 
not having put statutory limitations on temporary promotions. 
Because these are statutory limitations. At the same time we must 
admit that as a result of the hearings that were held and after an 
explanation of the promotion system, we have come to the conclusion 
that they should be allowed, for example, a total of 307 admirals, 
including all types, restricted, unrestricted, and staff, instead of the 
290 limitation that is now imposed. 
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Now that doesn’t mean that the Navy is going to immediately 
promote 17 people to the grade of admiral. It means that we are 
setting this up on a career planning basis. And I think that is what 
the admiral definitely meant when he said it is a protection for them. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. That makes our case exactly. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. You are satisfied with the table as it is? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Section 202. 

Mr. BianpForp (reading) : 

Sec. 202. Subsection 303 (F) of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 is amended 
by deleting all after the words “in each corps’ and substituting therefor the 
words ‘‘a number no greater than a number appropriate to the number of officers 
in that corps serving on active duty, as set forth in the following tables.” 

And there follows a table showing the total number of officers in the 
corps on active duty, and you have the Supply Corps, the Medical 
Corps, Civil Engineer Corps, Dental Corps, and Chaplain Corps. 
Now I might mention in that respect that under the law today they 
were allowed to have one-half of 1 percent in each one of those corps, 
in each instance. 

They have applied in their own good commonsense a sliding-scale 
system to that which would correspond approximately—probably 
this is a little tighter than they would have liked—would have cor- 
responded to the number on the column showing the number of 
admirals that they may have to the total number of officers in each 
of the corps. 

In other words, under existing law, the Secretary could conceivably 
have said that in the event we have 17,000 Supply Corps officers, 
one-half of 1 percent of those officers may be admirals. We have said 
in this law only fifteen one-hundredths of 1 percent may be admirals. 

Now we have decreased by thirty-five one-hundredths of 1 percent 
the number of admirals and the latitude of the Secretary, which he 
presumably had by statute, although he never did make use of that 
authority. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, doesn’t that follow the principle that as the 
organization gets bigger, the ratio of admirals and generals gets less? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the whole theory. That is right, Mr. 
Johnson. 

Mr. Vinson. There is a limitation now in the law as to the number 
of admirals that can be in each one of these separate corps. 

Mr. BLanpForpb. Well, the limitation is so tremendous. For ex- 
ample, under the law today 

Mr. Vinson. Well, here itis right here. Letmereadit. [Reading:] 
Officers of the Staff Corps of the Navy shall be distributed in the various grades 
in each staff corps in accordance with the provisions of this title: Provided, That 
the number of rear admirals in the Medical Corps, Supply Corps, Chaplain 
Corps, Civil Engineer Corps, and Dental Corps, respectively, exclusive of any 
rear admiral serving as chief of bureau, shall not exceed in each corps five-tenths 
of 1 per centum of the officers in that corps serving on active duty at any one 
time. 

Mr. BLANpForpb. That is exactly the point. That five-tenths of 1 
percent is fifty one-hundredths 


Mr. Arenps. How would that change? For instance, you men- 
tioned a while ago the 17,000 officers in the Supply Corps set forth 
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re : The number of rear admirals—what would the change in 
that be 
Mr. Buanprorp. If you interpolated that and applied it to the 
17,000 in the Supply Corps, you would be permitted to have approxi- 
mately 85 admirals. You are only allowed 25 under this bill. That 
is the difference. In other words, this is a very drastic reduction in 
theory in the authority that the Navy now has to promote Suppl 
Corps officers and all Staff Corps officers to the grade of rear admiral. 
Mr. Arenpbs. Then that prompts the question: How many do they 
have on that figure at the moment? 
_ Commander Wusever. The Supply Corps has 18 on active duty, 


Mr. BLanprorp. Then the next question should follow: How many 
officers do you have in the Supply Corps? 

Commander WHEELER. 5,583, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Then it would happen—— 

Mr. BLanprorp. In that connection, then, this authorization is 
greater? 

Commander Wueeter. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Than you now have? 

Commander That is right. 

Mr. Arenps. That is it. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But again you go back into this business: “If you 
don’t do it, you are not going to have a flow of promotion.”’ 

Mr. Vinson. Well, wait 1 minute. We are striking out the “(f)” in 
section 303 and add a limitation of not less than five-tenths of 1 
percent in each corps. We are striking that. 

Mr. BLANpDForRD. Yes, sir, and substituting that table. 

Mr. Vinson. And substituting that table. Now would that table 
exceed five-tenths of 1 percent? 

Mr. BianpFrorp. No, that table is for less than the five-tenths of 
1 percent, when you are talking about a Supply Corps of that size. 
It would be the same approximately for a Supply Corps of 2,600, 
that we started off with, but it is far less than what the law now 
allows them. 

Mr. Vinson. I see. That is all right, then. That is the reason 
you spell out each corps. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. You are tightening it up and restricting them. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, we are tightening them up by statute. 
We are easing up with regard to what they could have if they imme- 
diately went to it today in comparison with the Davis amendment. 

But again you go right back to your problem of maintaining a flow 
of promotion in order to keep your attrition rate from becoming so 
expensive that nobody will tolerate it. The same people who are 
concerned about promotion and excessive promotion may very well 
in the very near future be even much more concerned with the vast 
waste of personnel. That is what is going to happen here. They are 
going to meet themselves coming around the corner. 

Shall I read the Provided further? 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Buanprorp (reading): 

Provided further, That when the total number of officers on active duty in any 


corps exceeds a tabulated number of officers on active duty in that corps but is 
less than the next tabulated number the authorized number of rear admirals may 
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be increased by a number which is a fraction of the next tabulated increment of 
authorized numbers equal to the proportion such excess is to the tabulated incre- 
ment of total number on active duty. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Smarr. That is the Einstein theory. 
Mr. AreNnps. Bring that formula out and put it on the blackboard. 
The CuarrMan. It is as clear as Mississippi mud. 
Mr. BLANpForRD (reading): 
Provided further, That when the number of officers on active duty in a corps is 


less than the least tabulated number in the appropriate table the authorized 
number of rear admirals shall— 


and there has to be a period before that figure 5— 


be five-tenths of one per centum of the total number of officers on active duty in 
that corps: Provided further, That such a rear admiral serving as a chief of bureau 
shall upon termination of his tenure as chief of bureau be carried in excess until 
the next vacancy occurs in the grade of rear admiral in the corps concerned: And 
provided further, That the number of captains in the Medical Service Corps and 
the number of commanders and lieutenant commanders in the Nurse Corps shall 
not exceed 2 per centum, 1 per centum, and 2.5 per centum, respectively, of the 
total number of officers in the corps concerned serving on active duty at any one 
time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, at this point we should call attention to the 
fact that present law with respect to commanders and lieutenant com- 
manders is seven-tenths of 1 percent. ‘They propose to increase it to 
1 percent. And lieutenant commanders under present law is 1.6 

ercent, and they propose to increase it to 2.5 percent. And Admiral 

ugh is here, and I believe the Chief of the Nurses—is that correct— 
is here, if you would like to have the Admiral and the Chief of Nurses 
explain the justification for that at this time. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes; I think we can take time to have them get 
this in the record at this point. It would be helpful. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I would say that increased 
numbers will be proposed here, as I, in my general remarks said, I 
believe it is essential to give the nurses a greater percentage in the 
higher grade to provide opportunity. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. You mean over and above what is in the bill? 

Admiral Huttoway. Over and above what is in the bill. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We already increased the number in the bill over 
the Officer Personnel Act, but you still want to increase it further? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir: that is the thought. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. 

Commander Wueeter. Dr. Pugh has a prepared statement, sir, 
of which these are copies. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Admiral Pugh. 

Admiral Puc. My name is H. L. Pugh, Surgeon General of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement and some supportin 
data, but if it is agreeable with you, I should like to make some genera 
observations and submit my statement for the record. 

The CHarrMan. Fine. 

Admiral Puen. In 1947, when the present Navy Nurse Corps bill 
was passed, there had been submitted or there were in the mill 2 bills, 
one an Army bill and the other a Navy. The Army has for a number 
of years had a Commissioned Nurse Corps. Up until 1947, the Navy 
had none—its nurses were not commissioned. Those 2 bills differed 
in certain respects, one being that the Army bill provided for 6 nurses 
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per thousand; the Navy 4 per thousand. These bills were resolved 
and brought into as near uniform language as possible and the auth- 
orized strength was settled upon 6 per thousand. ; ; 

The rate of distribution in the various grades was essentially uniform 
for the Army and the Navy, the difference being that the Army’s per- 
centage distribution in the rate of commander in the Navy or lieuten- 
ant colonel in the Army, lieutenant commander in the Navy or major 
in the Army—they were the same except that the Navy based its 
percentage distribution upon onboard strength and the Army upon 
authorized strength. ; 

The Air Force had a different formula. The Air Force based its 
distribution, or does today base its distribution in various ranks, 
grades upon the distribution that obtains for the male officers and the 
number that may be employed in each grade is determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

Now, this matter has come up several times and several proposals 
have been made. 

The allowances recommended in the H. R. 7103 for the percentage 
distribution of commanders in the Navy’s Nurse Corps is an increase 
over that presently allowed in that it is 1 percent as opposed to seven- 
tenths of 1 percent. 

But we believe that a more equitable and fair percentum would 
be 1.75 percent for commanders, and when it comes to lieutenant 
commanders, the present allowance is for 1.6 percent lieutenant com- 
manders. The bill provides for 2.5 percent lieutenant commanders. 
We feel that that should be 7.75 percent. 

The CuarrMan. Seven and seventy-five hundredths? 

Admiral Pucu. Yes, sir. These figures are arrived at by a care- 
ful analysis, by a special board, during which analysis account was 
taken of a number of things. 

We do not base our claim upon any desire to be equal or to match 
the Air Force. We base it upon our desire to place commanders 
where they can be justified in terms of the reckoning that is reflected 
in our general statement and to place lieutenant commanders in 
positions where lieutenant commanders can be justified, and I think 
that that is plainly set forth in the statement that I have prepared. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is a sixfold increase, then, in the number 
of lieutenant commanders in the Navy Nurse Corps, about six times 
the number of lieutenant commanders you now have? 

The CuarrMan. That is a pretty large increase. 

Admiral Puan. Yes; that is correct. 

‘ The CrarrMaNn. How well are you getting along now, at the present 
time? 

Admiral Pucu. Well, sir; here is how we are getting along. I 
would like to make this statement in response to that question. 

The Cuarrman. Admiral, would it be possible for you and the 
captain to come back tomorrow morning, when more members of the 
committee can be present? I think this is very important. 

Admiral Puan. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. It is very significant. And several members of 
this committee, the full committee, had to attend another meeti 
of a subcommittee on an important matter which I think they wi 


dmiral Pues. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrMAn. We can’t dispose of this section anyhow, because 
it is almost noon. 

Admiral Puau. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. I think perhaps we should recess until 10 o’clock. 

— Puan. If I may just answer the last question that you 
asked. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, the last question. 

Admiral Pueu. I would appreciate it. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Admiral Puau. I want to say that during the calendar year 1952, 
the Air Force met the loss that it sustained by attrition and com- 
missioned 300 additional nurses. They commissioned 300 additional 
nurses, which represented a net gain of 300. The Navy Nurse Corps 
lost 508 nurses. That, we know, is due to the fact that nurses find 
out, like anyone else, where they can be promoted the quickest, and 
that is the corps that they go into. And we feel that although we 
are getting along, we do not have the nurses we need and we are having 
more and more difficulty obtaining those nurses. 

The CHarrmMan. How many do you have per thousand in the Navy? 

Admiral PugH. We have per thousand in the Navy—we are 
allowed four nurses. 

The CHairman. And the Army, six? 

Admiral Puau. No, sir. We are allowed six in the Navy, too. 
The original Nurse Corps bill provided for 4 in the Navy and 6 in 
the Army, but the law as passed 

The CHarrMAN. Equalized it. 

Admiral Pueu. Yes, sir; gave the Navy the same force. 

The Cuarrman. How about the Air Force? 

Admiral Puen. The Air Force is the same. 

The CuarrMan. All uniform, then? 

Admiral Pueu. All uniform insofar as the percentage allowance 
of our overall troop strength. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. May I ask, Mr. Chairman: If we give this to the 
Navy, then do I understand it correctly that the Navy will then be 
in a much more favorable position than the Army and the Air Force? 

Admiral Pues. No, sir; it will not be in a more favorable position. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Are you trying to equalize or are you trying to 
be one step ahead of the Army and the Air Force? 

Admiral Pueu. We will not be anywhere near up to the 

Mr. BLanpForp. What percentage of the Army nurses are lieu- 
tenant commanders today? 

Admiral Pucu. The percentage of Army nurses, lieutenant com- 
mander or major, 10.15 percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are lieutenant commanders or majors? 

Admiral Pueu. Majors, or lieutenant commanders; and in the 
Navy, 1.6 percent. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Well, you are not trying to go ahead of them. 
You are just trying to come up a little bit? 

Admiral Puan. Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. Trying to catch up? 

Admiral Puan. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. I never dreamed that there was such a discrepancy. 


‘ 
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Mr. Jounson. Are you sure you are right about that? There is 
nine times as many. 

Admiral Pucu. Miss Gibson—I would like Miss Gibson to be 
permitted to comment. 

Mr. Mituer. Before Miss Gibson. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. Wouldn’t it be possible by tomorrow morning to have 
the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy submit its very positive figures 
on this subject? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. There is a great discrepancy. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; I think you better be prepared, each branch 
of the service, to give us the definite, exact figures on this. I don’t 
think it would take too long to finish with the Navy tomorrow. I 
hope we can reach the Air Force, but the committee will stand in recess 
until 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, the Marine Corps. 

The CuarrMan. Oh, the Marine Corps. We got to have the Marine 
Corps. This hard-bit marine here, you know, keeps reminding me 
that there is such a thing as the Marine Corps. No; we can’t overlook 
the star performers. The committee will stand adjourned until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Thank you very much, Admiral. 

Admiral Puen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 11:57 a. m., Thursday, January 28, 1954, the 
committee adjourned until 10 a. m. Friday, January 29, 1954.) 


Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1954. 

The committee met Friday, at 10 a. m., the Honorable Dewey Short 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

The CuartrMan. The committee will please come to order. 

We will continue hearings on H. R. 7103. When the committee 
adjourned yesterday Admiral Pugh was testifying as to the need of 
increasing rank for members of the Nurse Corps in the Navy 

I think perhaps, Admiral, you should continue with your testimony. 
We were on page 6, I think, where you were talking about percentages, 
section 202, on page 6. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, we are still on section 202? 

The CHarrMAN. Section 202. 

And I have read that again. It is the Einstein formula, I think, or 
theory. It is still quite confusing tome. I hope that some member of 
the committee can understand it. It is quite complicated. Maybe 
if you would review it, Admiral, to clear it up? Page 4, section 202, 
is where it starts. ‘‘Provided further” on page 5. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, let’s have him explain that. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. Explain what you had in mind there, Admiral, on 
page 5, line 3: 

Provided, further, When the total number of officers on active duty in any corps. 
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Mr. Smart. That is not his baby. 

The CHarrMan. No. 

Mr. Smarr. The latter part of that section is Admiral Pugh’s. I 
am sure he doesn’t want to get into the Einstein theory. 

The CHarrman. No. 

Mr. Smarr. That is probably for Admiral Holloway and Com- 
mander Wheeler. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let me read, Mr. Chairman, just what section 202 
does insofar as a layman’s explanation is concerned. Section 202 
amends section 303 of the Officer Personnel Act by removing the 
present provision that the number of rear admirals in each staff corps 
shall not exceed five-tenths of the number of officers in that corps, and 
substituting a table for each corps, which prescribes the numbers of 
rear admirals appropriate to various total numbers of officers in the 
corps. 

As in the computation of numbers of line offices in various grades, 
interpolation proportionate to exact strength would be made between 
the tabulated numbers as necessary. In other grades in the staff 
corps distribution, distribution is governed by operation of the running 
maintenance principle. That is, a staff officer on a promotion list 
becomes eligible for promotion with his line officer contemporary. 

Now the thing that bothered the committee and will continue to 
bother the committee is the formula that has to be applied in inter- 
polation when you are between given strengths. I won’t attempt to 
read it to the committee, except to tell you after you apply this very 
complicated mathematical formula you come out with the interpola- 
tions for each of the staff corps and of your line officers. 

The part that Admiral Pugh is referring to now—and he is here to 
testify on—deals with an increase in the limits of temporary rank for 
the Nurse Corps with respect to the grade of lieutenant commander 
and commander. 

As I understand it, the limitation with respect to permanent pro- 
motions will remain the same, that this is an increase on the limitation 
on temporary promotions. 

Is that correct, Admiral? 

Admiral Puan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. But this is not an attempt at this time to amend 
the Officer Personnel Act with regard to permanent promotions for 
the Nurse Corps. So this will apply to reserves and regulars. It will 
apply to everybody in the Nurse Corps serving on active duty. 

Admiral Puau. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuHarrMAN. Does that parallel the Army and the Air Force? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, in the Army—you have the Army figure 
now, Mr. Chairman. In the Army they are authorized one colonel, 
which is two one-hundredths of 1 percent, I believe. 

Mr. How much? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Two one-hundredths of 1 percent. The Army is 
is now authorized 1!%o9 of 1 percent lieutenant colonels—these are 
temporary. As | understand, these are the temporary grades in 
which they are serving. And 11 percent of all of the nurses in the 
Army Nurse Corps are majors. 

Now in contrast to that, the law restricts the Navy Nurse Corps 
with regard to temporary promotions to lieutenant commander at 
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present to not to exceed 1% percent of all of the nurses who are on 
active duty in the Navy Nurse Corps. 

The CuarrMan. That is the Officer Personnel Act? 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes, sir. In other words, there is no statutory 
limitation on the temporary promotions of nurses in the Army Nurse 
Corps. There is a statutory limitation and here we have a case 
where the statutory limitation which has been imposed by law is in 
the opinion of the Navy Department unduly restrictive because you 
have the situation in which a person starting out in the Army Nurse 
Corps has a far better chance of drawing the pay of a major in the 
Army—and I have the Air Force figures here now and I am sure it is 
true in the Air Force—than they do if they join the Navy because of 
this very restrictive language dealing with temporary promotions in 
the Navy Nurse Corps. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that the Officer Personnel Act or is that the organic 
act that created the Nurse Corps in 1947 and 1948? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. This is, I believe, the Officer Personnel Act. 

Commander WHEELER. It was in both. 

Mr. BianpFrorp. Again we have to keep in mind that in the Army 
and in the Air Force there are no statutory limitations on promotion. 

Mr. Vinson. Temporary promotions? 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Temporary promotions. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. Here is my question, though: Why 
should we in the Officer Personnel Act make such a discrepancy as 
that if that is not in the organic act? 

Commander Wueeter. Can I help you, sir? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, if you will. 

Commander WHEELER. It was in the organic act and was merely 
brought over and transferred intact. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. Because in 1947 and 1948, the now Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith wrote the legislation and I recall it vividly. 
We never changed that discrepancy. 

Mr. BuanpForp. The point is it is in the Officer Personnel Act in 
which you have a specific provision of law that restricts temporary 
promotion of Navy nurses. 

Now there is no specific statutory limitation on temporary pro- 
motions—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. For Army and Air Force nurses. As a result, 
these are the figures I have now. You have in the United States Air 
Forces, among nurses, 1 colonel, which is four one-hundredths of 1 
percent of your Air Force nurses. You have 16 lieutenant colonels, 
which is fifty-eight one-hundredths of 1 percent of all of your officers 
in the Air Force Nurse Corps. 

You have 129 majors, which is 4°%o9 percent. 

Mr. Mitirr. Wait a minute; 4°%o9 percent? 

Mr. BuanpForp. Four and sixty-six one-hundredths per cent. 

Mr. Miter. All right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Just from reading these, which I just received 
here this morning, there is a tremendous discrepancy throughout all of 
the services on this whole thing. 

Mr. Miter. Just a minute. In the Navy how many lieutenant 
commanders and what is their percentage? Gove you that? 
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Mr. BiranprForp. Yes. The Navy is limited by law on temporary 
promotion to the lieutenant commander to not to exceed 1%» percent. 
Mr. Miuuer. And how much does that amount to in numbers? 

Mr. Bianprorp. 1} don’t have those figures on numbers. 

Captain Cooprr. I can give you those figures, sir. 

We have 46 lieutenant commandets in the Nurse Corps. 

Actually, that is 1.87 percent. We are in excess of our legal per- 
centage because when the computation was made we had 500 more 
nurses than we have now. At the time of the next computation, we 
will have to reduce some of these 46 in grade if we do not get relief. 

Mr. Miter. Now, do you have the number of majors in the Army? 
Not the percentage. 

Mr. BuanprForp. Yes, sir. By number in the Army there are 502 
serving as majors in the Army Nurse Corps, of which 75 are Regular 
Army permanent promotions. 

But there are a total of 502 nurses in the Army Nurse Corps drawing 
of a major. 

r. Mituier. But, then, if my figures are correct, you have 502 in 
pe Army, 129 in the Air Force, and 46 in the Navy of comparable 
rank. 

The CHarrMan. Now, we are just throwing out a lot of figures 
here, juggling them. It is confusion confounded. Why can’t we 
bring im a chart here where we cannot only hear but see how many 
colonels, how many lieutenant colonels, how many majors you have 
in the Army, how many you have in the Air Force and how many 
you have in the Navy? That is what we need in order to get a clear 
picture of this thing. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. All these figures—we are talking about three 
different branches of the service and we jump from colonel to com- 
mander or from a major to a lieutenant commander. I am all con- 
fused myself. It seems we should have a chart prepared giving us 
the number of these officers in each branch of the service and the 
percentage. Not only the numbers but also the percentage. 

Mr. Rivers. The percentage; yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Thelen: I wasn’t here yesterday when Admiral 
Pugh offered his testimony. Is what he is seeking to accomplish to 
bring the Naval Nurse Corps percentagewise comparable to the Army 
or to the Air Force? 

Mr. BianpFrorp. Well, it is an attempt to increase it. As I 
remember the figures, Admiral Pugh recommended 7.75 percent 
lieutenant commanders in the Navy Nurse Corps. That will still 
= them approximately 2% percent below what the Army now has, 

ut it would put them approximately 3 percent more than what the 
Air Force now has. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, then, to sum it up, what he is driving at, is to 
increase —— the different rank in the Naval Nurse Corps 
to meet his requirements, which will be somewhat along the line of 
percentagewise that the other two services have? 

Admiral Pues. That is right, Mr. Vinson. But this effort to bring 
them into comparable alinement was not based merely upon our desire 
to equal the other. 

Mr. Vinson. I understand that. 

Admiral Puen. We felt that we could justify-—— 
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Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Admiral Pueu. After a careful study, after a careful analysis of 
what our nurses are doing and what we expect them to do, we could 
justify a 7.75 percentage of lieutenant commanders and a 1.75 of com- 
manders. We can justify those billets. 

But we do admit that there is another facet to this picture and that 
is that as a career incentive we should bear in mind that so long as a 
nurse can get into the Air Force or Army and have the prospect of 
becoming a major quicker than in the Navy, she is very foolish not to 
go where she can do best. 

The Cuarrman. And that is the reason the Air Force has been able 
to recruit 300 new nurses. 

Admiral Puan. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And the Navy lost over 500. 

Admiral Puan. I dare say that is. 

The Cuarrman. And the worst feature of the problem, the pre- 
dicament in which you find yourself, is that with the reduction in 
force in the Navy you are going to have to demote some of these 
nurses that remain. You are not advancing them. You are demoting 
them. And that is the most demoralizing thing that can happen. 

Admiral Puc. That is entirely possible. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Kilday. 

FM ‘ Kinpay. May I ask a question to clear up something in my own 
mind? 

» Did I understand in the hearings before the subcommittee that prior 
to the Davis amendment and under the provisions of the Officer 
Personnel Act there was a ceiling upon temporary promotions in the 
Navy and no comparable ceiling—-I am not talking about nurses only, 
1 am talking about officers—in the Officer Personnel Act? There was 
a ceiling on temporary promotions in the Navy and no comparable 
ceiling on temporary promotions in the Army and the Air Force; is 
that correct? 

Mr. BuanpForp. That is correct. 

Mr. Kixpay. Of course this is not peculiar to the Nurse Corps. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. This runs generally throughout the personnel struc- 
ture of the Navy, where you have a limitation on temporary pro- 
motions and none for the Army and Air Force. 

While I was a member of the Short subcommittee, I was very much 
surprised in the hearing before the Arends subcommittee last year to 
learn that we did make a difference. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. I know of no reason why we should have restricted 
the Navy and not the Army and Air Force. 

Now in approaching this as to the nurses only, are we solving a 
difficulty or creating a difficulty? 

I mean by that that we are always attempting to bring the lower 
up to the higher. We never attempt to bring the higher down to 
the lower. 

If we do this for the Nurse Corps and not for the balance of the 
Navy, have we solved a difficulty here or have we created another 
difficulty? 
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Mr. Vinson. As I understand, Mr. Kilday, this bill will put a 
restriction all through the line. 

Mr. Kiupay. For a temporary period of time. 

Mr. Vinson. Exactly. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Well, it is a permanent provision of law, so long 
as there are temporary promotions in effect. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Buianprorp. But these figures 

Mr. Vinson. It puts a ceiling on temporary promotions. 

Mr. Buanprorp. | think it should be borne in mind that these 
figures for nurses—I am sure the admiral will correct me if I am wrong, 
but the figures for the nurses are much lower than they are for the 
line and the rest of your staff. 

In other words, you won’t have a situation in which a nurse would 
attain the grade of lieutenant commander far faster than a line 
officer. As a matter of fact, I dare say that on a comparative basis 
that the average nurse has served a much longer period in grade than 
anybody else in the Navy. 

Now, the effort here is to make the Navy more attractive for the 
Nurse Corps, so that they can compete in a sense with the Air Force 
and the Army because we don’t have any limitations in the Army and 
Air Force. 

Mr. Kiupay. I think one more question might clear up what I have 
in mind, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kivpay. Of course, I have been necessarily absent because we 
Pig se have a quorum in the Atomic Energy Comittee and I had to 

e there. 

I would like to get this just cleared up. Would this bill we are 
now considering place all three services under a ceiling as to temporary 
promotions? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. That is one of the principal objectives. 

Mr. Kiupay. Then I take it that that eliminates the difficulty that 
I posed in my first question. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Well, that is the whole intent. In a sense it 
supersdedes the Officer Personnel Act to take up a slack in the Officer 
Personnel Act, to put something into law which will take care of the 
void that now exists in the Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. Kiipay. It would eliminate the discrimination against the Navy 
or an apparent discrimination, which was created in the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act by placing a ceiling upon temporary promotions in the 
Navy and not in the other services and this would put them under a 
ceiling, whether exactly the same or not. 

Mr. BLaNpForp. Yes; but I think the word ‘‘discrimination’’—the 
only place you have seen any discrimination is in the Nurse Corps, 
for this reason: That the Navy has not attempted to go to the figures, 
except I think in lieutenants, in which they are over, but for the upper 
grades the Navy has never attempted to go to the figures that are 
imposed upon them by law insofar as the ceiling is concerned for tem- 
porary promotions. 

In other words, you could have under law today seventy-five one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of your officers that could be admirals. Well 
that would give them approximately 500 admirals. The ceiling is 
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too high. Thatis the point. There has been no discrimination against 
the Navy because of the ceiling. But here is the first illustration we 
we have had—— 

Mr. Kixpay. No; but in theory there has been. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In theory. ere is the first illustration we have 
had where because the Army and Air Force have no ceiling, the nurses 
have been affected. Here are the nurses who although there is an 
indication there are some in excess of the law but which will be 
readjusted on the next determination by the Secretary, unless we 
pass this law—here is an example of where a ceiling has been unduly 
restrictive in 1 service and had this same ceiling been applied to the 
Army and the Air Force you would not have had this problem, 
except that you would have had all 3 branches of the service insofar 
as the nurses: are concerned coming up and complaining about the 
limitations. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the admiral a question? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. Admiral, what is the highest rank either permanent 
or temporary in the Navy Nurse Corps? 

Admiral Captain. 

Mr. Vinson. What is the highest rank in the Air Force? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Colonel. 

Admiral Puex. Colonel, comparable rank. 

Mr. Vinson. And all comparable? 

Admiral Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, what percent are you permitted to have in the 
rank of captain? 

Admiral Puau. We only have one captain. 

Mr. Vinson. What percent in the other services? 

Captain Coopnrr. No, sir. It is one, Mr. Vinson, 

Mr. Vinson. Just one? 

Admiral Puen. Just one. 

Captain Cooprrr. The number 1. 

Mr. Vinson. The number 1. All right. 

All right, is there any percentage of line in the other two services? 

Admiral Puau. They are limited to one. 

Mr. Vinson. They are limited to one. 

Admiral Puan. All limited to one. 

Mr. Vinson. As far as the high rank, all three are equal, then? 

Admiral Puau. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, where is the difference? 

Admiral Puan. The difference is in the grades of commander in 
the Navy and lieutenant commander. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, what restriction have you? 

Admiral Puan. We are restricted at present to seven-tenths of 1 
percent commanders and 1.6 percent lieutenant commanders. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, how many does that turn out, in those two 
grades? 

Admiral Puau. In those two grades we can presently have 16 
commanders and 46 lieutenant commanders. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, how many can the Army have? 

Admiral Puan. The Army has 

Mr. Vinson. Has? 

Admiral Puen. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Vinson. There is no restriction on temporary promotion in 
the Army and Air Force. 

Mr. Buanprorp. 57 and 502. 

Mr. Vinson. How much? 

Mr. Buanprorp. 57, the equivalent of 57 commanders and the 
equivalent of 502 lieutenant commanders. 

Mr. Vinson. Now from a medical standpoint, you are trying to 
bring yourself up to meet the billets and at the same time not discrimi- 
nate against recruitment in the Naval Medical Corps? 

Admiral Puau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And that is the purpose of this language in this bill? 

Mr. Miuuer. Why don’t you get the Air Force figures. 

Mr. BLANpForp. I was going to say-——— 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t you use percentages. Figures won’t help 
you. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, here is the problem that I think you have 
to bear in mind. Now the Army has completed their testimony. 
They gave you total figures for majors, lieutenant colonels and included 
in those figures were the nurses. 

In other words, the Army did not say ‘“‘We need more majors because 
11 percent of our nurses are majors”. They didn’t say ‘“‘We need 
more lieutenant colonels because 57 of our nurses are lieutenant 
colonels, 1.18 percent.” 

However, if we give the Navy 7.75 percent nurses in the Navy 
Nurse Corps, in the temporary promotions, it will not come out of 
the line because of this running-mate system. 

Mr. Vinson. But it will come out of the total number of officers. 

Mr. BuanpForp. But that won’t affect them, because we don’t 
restrict them on total number of officers. 

But I raise this point for your consideration now, and I think the 
Air Force should state now the answer to this question, that if we 
should raise the Navy to 7.75 for its lieutenant commanders and we 
should raise to 1.75 its commanders, will the Air Force then feel duty- 
bound to increase its officer strength of the Air Force nurses from the 

resent number of 4.66 percent, which is 3 percent less than what the 

avy is asking for, and will they want to increase their lieutenant 
colonels up to 1% percent contrasted with the half of 1 percent that 
they are now allowed? 

Because if that is the case, then they will have to ask for an increase 
in their overall total figures for Air Force officers, since the overall 
total is part of the overall total in this bill. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, that is the question we have to re- 
solve ourselves. We are not concerned with what they consider 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Rivers, we are concerned to this extent: 
a much is it going to affect the total overall figures in the Air 

orce? 

Mr. Rivers. We have a staff corps here in the Navy that has been 
running by law for years and years and years. As a matter of fact, if 
you would ask Admiral Pugh right now if he thinks the percentage for 

is staff corps is adequate, he would tell you “No,” and it isn’t ade- 
quate because the line officers won’t permit it to start with. 

What we have to do is write by law the percentage for them to 
participate in and let them run by that. I think that Admiral Pugh 
should be brought up to the percentage of these others, without any 
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equivocation. We don’t care whether the Air Force or the Army 
likes it or not. They have too small a number in the Naval Nurse 
Corps, as a matter of fact too few number of doctors and dentists in 
the Medical Department. All tbe staff corps have been discrimi- 
nated against over the years. The Navy—lI don’t think the Army is 
any exception and I don’t think the Air Force is any exception. 

ut, Mr. Chairman, what we have to do is write the percentage 
ourselves and let them live by it whether they like it or not. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation on that 

int? 

CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I am just wondering whether my friend from South 
Carolina got the same impression that I did from Admiral Pugh’s 
remarks a while ago. He said he couldn’t justify these billets. It 
doesn’t sound to me like he needed them. 

Mr. Rivers. He didn’t say he couldn’t. 

Admiral Pueu. I didn’t mean to imply we didn’t need them. We 
didn’t want to base our requests merely upon the desire to equal the 
Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Admiral Puen. We can justify these billets. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I am glad to hear that explanation because I 

ot a different impression from the way it was expressed a while ago. 
i thought if the Army has got them, that you could justify them too, 
although you might not need it. 

Mr. Rivers. If the gentleman will yield, Mr. Chairman, I didn’t 
get that impression, because he just got through saying prior to that 
that he lost 500 nurses because the Army had more to offer them, in 
response to the chairman’s question. 

Mr. Harpy. I am glad to get it cleared up. 

The Cuarrman. No, their request for increases is based solely on 
need. 

Admiral Puan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The only point I am making, Mr. Chairman, is 
when you are dealing with these percentage figures, if we are going to 
have to increase the Air Force total figures in an effort to match 
the Navy authorization which you are about to give them here, 
we should know it now. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is my only point. 

Mr. Rivers. It is not a moral duty proposition. 

Mr. BLanpForp. It is not a question of being dutybound. As a 
matter of fact, the discrepancy there is fantastic. You have 4.66 
percent majors in the United States Air Force. You have 11 percent 
im the Army. You only have 1.8 percent today in the Navy. 

Mr. Rivers. You have answered my question. 

Mr. BLanprorp. There is no proportional equivalent any place. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s just write the percentage right now and get it 
over with. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You can do it for the Navy, but you can’t do it 
for the Army and Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. You haven’t tried. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. If we want to rewrite the Army Air Force and 
Navy promotion laws, we can do it, but it might take a few months. 

Mr. Rivers. It is a hard question, Mr. Chairman, and we might as 
well settle it now, because we are going to have some more of these 
Davis amendments. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact they made some 
comment about the running-mate system, the more I thought about it 
the more I am inclined to think the best approach of all is on the line 
of the Army and Air Force, not to have running mates and just to 
have specialists where all of them belong to the Navy and are detailed 
as officers. You don’t have any running mates in the Air Force. 
You have one long list of Air officers. Then you have specialists and 
they are detailed. 

The Cuartrman. Here is one fundamental question: Does one 
branch of the service need more nurses per so Many Men on a percent- 
age basis than either of the other branches? 

Mr. Rivers. That is the question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WinsTEAD. That is a good one. 

The CuatrmMan. Does the Navy need more nurses for a thousand 
men than the Army needs for a thousand men or the Air Force needs 
for a thousand men? 

Admiral Puen. It is based on patients, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Well, through the experience we have had, does 
one branch need more than another or do they approximately need the 
same number of nurses for the same number of men in all three branches 
of the service? 

Admiral Puau. | would have to just express my own private 
opinion. We aren’t organized identically. We do have in the Navy 
a Hospital Corps, that neither of the other services have, and I think 
that our Hospital Corps would eliminate or reduce the necessity for as 
many nurses perhaps as the Army would need. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Smart, on that point. 

Mr. Smart. I recall, Mr. Chairman, I handled for the committee 
the Army and Navy Nurse Corps bill in the 80th Congress. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. The present Senator Margaret Chase Smith of Maine 
was the chairman of that subcommittee. One of the points argued 
at that time, which involved the relative numbers needed in the 
different services and Mrs. Smith argued it at some length, was the 
fact that according to her feeling at least the Navy nurses did not 
engage in bedside nursing to the extent that the Army nurses and it 
would be the Air Force nurses as of today. 

You had the Hospital Corps of the Navy, you have these male 
corpsmen who do many of the jobs in the Navy that presumably an 
Army or Air Force nurse would do herself. 

Now I can’t say whether that is accurate or not, but 1 do want to 
point out what the basis of the argument was at that time, why 
apparently the Navy needed fewer nurses because they operated more 
in a supervisory capacity rather than a bedside nursing capacity. 

Perhaps the Admiral or the Chief of the Navy Nurse Corps might 
enlighten the committee as to that point. 

Admiral Pucu. I think that argument was valid then and it is 
still valid. 
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Miss Gibson may like to comment upon this point. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Captain, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Captain Gisson. Mr. Chairman, we are authorized 1 nurse to 
every 10 patients in the hospitals. We do have Hospital Corps 
schools and our nurses teach in the Hospital Corps schools and the 
corpsmen are supervised on war duty by the nurses when they come 
to the hospitals from the Hospital Corps school. 

It must be remembered that they are inexperienced corpsmen who 
report to the hospital and require close supervision. 

We have approximately 1 nurse on every watch, that is an 8-hour 
watch, to a ward in the mornings. In the afternoons and on night 
duty they cover many more wards. Our corpsmen are very fine men 
and are trustworthy and we continually supervise and train them. 

But the nurse trains the corpsman by working with him. She 
does do bedside nursing. But we do not require as many nurses; [ 
don’t believe. The Army and Air Force would have to answer to 
that question, as in the other services they have no trained men. 

The CHartrMAN. That is a very frank and fair answer. Perhaps 
that explains the difference, too, in the percentages here. 

Mr. Héspert. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a clarifying question of 
the captain? 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Hfésert. Captain, I understood you to say you are authorized 
1 nurse to 10 patients? 

Captain Grrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. Don’t you mean 1 nurse to 10 beds? 

Captain Gipson. It is 1 nurse—yes, sir, it is 1 nurse to 10 beds, 
which it is presumed will be occupied by a patient. 

Mr. Hépert. That is correct, but you couldn’t fluctuate if you had 
it on the actual patients. You don’t know where the patients will 
be or what the load will be. Actually you need 1 nurse to 10 beds? 

Captain Gipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hésert. That is all I wanted. I just wanted to clarify it. 

Mr. Krupay. Yes, but she has an explanation. 

Mr. H&éperr. Oh, I am sorry. 

Captain Grsson. That covers all details in the hospital. All of 
these nurses are not assigned to ward duty. You have operating 
nurses, you have nurses in central supply rooms, you have nurses in 
clinics, you have nurses in outpatient departments, you have your senior 
nurses, you have your supervisors, who must also supervise the younger 
nurses who report to active duty in the Navy, and that allocation of 
: — to every 10 beds covers 24 hours’ duty, and for all of these 

etails. 

Mr. Kripay. Are those others included in the 1 to 10? 

Captain Grsson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. The supervisors? 

Captain Greson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krupay. Overall 1 to 10? 

Captain Greson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. But that doesn’t mean that there will be a nurse 
for every 10 beds? 

Captain Gipson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. It is a rule of thumb that applies within the hospital. 

Captain Gipson. And it covers a 24-hour period, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

The Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. How did that system grow up differentiating the ac- 
tivity of the nurse of the Navy with respect to her activity in com- 
parison with a nurse of the Army and now of the Air Force, one doing 
the bedside nursing and the other with the corpsmen doing it when it 
is necessary? 

Admiral Pueu. I can answer that. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Pues. We have to have hospital corpsmen to take care of 
our ships at sea where we don’t have nurses aboard. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Admiral Pueu. And with the Marines in the field we do not have 
nurses. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Admiral Puau. The Army however sends nurses with its troops 
right into nearly the frontlines. My sister was an Army nurse during 
World War II and she was right up with the troops at the Battle of 
the Bulge in Belgium, the Navy nurses do not go with the Marines. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. But the main reason that it sprung up was 
because of the foot soldier and the man aboard ship. 

Admiral Pucu. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I wanted that for the record. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question. 

The CHarrMaNn. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, Admiral, on page 6, commencing at line 10— 

The numbers of captains in the Medical Service mie and the number of 
commanders and lieutenant commanders in the Nurse Corps shall not exceed 
2 percent, 1 percent, and 2.5 percent, respectively. 

Now spell that out and tell how many more you would have than 
you have today? 

Admiral Puen. Instead of the 1 percent, we recommend 1.75 
percent commanders. ‘Today 

Mr. Vinson. How many would that give you? More than you got 
on board today? 

Admiral Puau. Today we have on board under that formula 16 
commanders and we would have if permitted to have 1.75 percent, 44. 

Mr. Vinson. I can’t understand you. 

Admiral Puan. We would have 44, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. You got 16 today and you would have 44? 

Admiral Puen. That is right, commanders. 

Today, we have 46 lieutenant commanders and we would have 191 
if we were given the 7.75 as opposed to the 1.6 that we are allowed 
today. 

We would be increased from 46 to 191. 

Mr. Rivers. Now may I inquire right there, Mr. Vinson, and Mr. 
Chairman: how would that knock out of balance, the one Admiral 
Holloway gives us, the running mate system of the staff and the line? 
Would that increase it trentendously? 

Admiral Puen. It would not affect it at all, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It wouldn’t affect it. And the Personnel Chief 
wouldn’t object to it? 

Admiral Puan. I don’t believe—— 
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Captain Cooper. We support it. 

Mr. Vinson. An unrestricted line officer would just have more 
running mates. 

And off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. We ought to repeal the Vinson bill. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, could I interpolate at this 
point, sir? 

The CHArrMAN. Yes, Admiral. 

Admiral Hottoway. I want the chairman and the committee to 
know that anything the Chief of Naval Personnel can do to support 
the Medical Corps—and I am not concerned about whether the ladies 
are senior or junior because I consider all ladies senior to me. 
[Laughter.] 

I would want to support them in everything. They are a very 
devoted and gallant group of officers and as you recall I recommended 
yesterday that we take a particular look at their interests. 

a Vinson. Now, Mr. Chairman, to make progress with this 

1 

Mr. Rivers. A good statement. 

Mr. Vinson. I want to ask: These figures, then, as set out on page 6 
are not the figures that the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery desires, 
then; is that correct? 

Admiral Pucu. They are not the figures we desire. 

The CuarrMan. The language in the bill represents quite an in- 
crease, almost double, but by far not a sufficient increase to meet 
your needs and requirements at the present time. 

Admiral Pucu. Yes. 

Commander Wuerter. Mr. Chairman, would it be helpful if I 
told you how these numbers got in the bill? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Commander Warrier. When Mr. Blandford at the end of the 
hearings held by Mr. Arends subcommittee invited representatives 
of the services to assist in clearing up points in H. R. 7103, we were 
well aware of the difficulty in the promotion of Navy nurses. 

We asked Dr. Pugh if he would be able to give us soon some justi- 
fication for what he actually needed in the grade distribution of Navy 
nurses, commanders and lieutenant commanders. He agreed to do 
so and has been working very hard to produce that information, but 
as the committee wanted to go ahead and was going ahead on the 
hearings we put in a number that was a 50-percent increase in the 
grade of commander and in the grade of lieutenant commander in 

order to get it to the committee’s attention. We knew that Dr. Pugh 
would have the correct numbers at the time of the hearing. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Mr. Chairman. We are going to proceed 

The CHarrMan. Wait just a minute. 

Well, that is a sort of an explanation. But your guess was far too 
ow. 

Commander Wueeter. It unfortunately was, sir. 

The CuarrMan. It makes more difficult your case when you come 
in with such enormous increase here, of 7 or 8 times as many. 

Now to get a clear picture, under the present law you—16 com- 
manders? 

Admiral Puau. We have 16 commanders; yes, sir. 
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The CuHatrman. And under your proposed amendment you will 
have 44? 

Admiral Puan. We will have 44. 

The Cuarrman. And under the present law you have how many 
lieutenant commanders? 

Admiral Pucu. We have 46 lieutenant commanders, and if we had 
the increase we would have 191. 

The CHAIRMAN. 191, 46 to 191. 

Now, then, Mr. Blandford, you tell us under present law how many 
lieutenant colonels the Army has. 

Mr. BuanpForp. The Army has 57 lieutenant colonels, which is 
equivalent to 1.18 percent. The Army has 502 majors, which is 
equivalent to 11 percent. And the Air Force has 16 lieutenant 
colonels, which is equivalent to fifty-eight one-hundredths of 1 
percent. And they have 129 majors, which is equivalent to 4°%{o9 
percent. 

The CuarrMan. So if we adopt this language as suggested by Ad- 
miral Pugh, the Navy—if we adopt your suggested amendment, the 
Navy will have more nurses in the rank of commander and lieutenant 
commander than the Army and the Air Force has in the grade of 
lieutenant colonel and major. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well 

The CHarrMAN. Certainly on a percentage or proportional basis. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well the thing that bothers me is the situation 
that will develop—— 

The CuarrMan. Well, isn’t that true? They would. 

Mr. BLaNnpForp. Almost, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. So that when we leave the Navy and bring the 
Air Force in here, then they could say ‘‘Well, you are not giving us as 
many.” 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, you will have more lieutenant commanders. 
You will have more commanders in the Navy than the Army now 
has lieutenant colonels. But you will have fewer lieutenant com- 
manders in the Navy than the Army now has. But in the case of 
the Air Force, you will have approximately three times as many 
lieutenant colonels—I mean commanders in the Navy as the Air 
Force has lieutenant colonels. And you will have approximately 3 
percent fewer majors than you will have lieutenant commanders in 
the Navy. That is why I can’t say “yes’’ to your question, because 
there is a difference. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, are we going, then, for the Navy on 
a number situation or percentage situation? 

The Cuarrman. Both. The percentage depends on your numbers. 

Admiral Puan. A percentage basis, and from that percentage we 
will arrive at the numbers? 

Mr. Rivers. What is that, sir? 

Admiral Puan. We are going on a percentage basis and from the 
percentage we will arrive at the numbers. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, is that the number—here is the question 
I want to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Is that number which you have given us, from 16 to 44 for com- 
manders, 46 to 191 for lieutenant commanders—is that a ceiling you 
are putting on yourself? 

Admiral Pucu. That would be. 
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Mr. Rivers. A ceiling. 

Admiral Pucu. That would be as much as we could have. 

Mr. Rivers. That would be your budget? 

Admiral Puen. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you approximate—— 

Admiral Pucu. With our present strength. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. Would you immediately arrive at 
those two numbers, or would you gradually face your personnel up 
to that number? 

Admiral Puen. I think we would do it pretty rapidly. 

Mr. Rivers. Pretty rapidly. 

The CuarrmMan. Well now let’s get this clear in mind. It has been 
testified that perhaps the Navy doesn’t need as many nurses per man 
as either of the other branches, the Army or the Air Force, that if we 
adopt the figures suggested here, the high increases, the Navy will 
then have more nurses per man than either the Army or the Air 
Force. 

Mr. BLanprorp. It won’t increase the number of nurses, Mr. Short, 
at all. It just increases the grade distribution. 

Mr. Bennerv. In those ranks. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. It will increase the rank of the nurses. 

Mr. BuanprForp. It will not put the Navy on the same basis as 
the Army. That is the point I want to make. It will give the Navy 
more commanders more than the Army now has lieutenant colonels, 
but it will give them still far fewer lieutenant commanders than the 
Army now has majors. 

The CuarrMAN. Well, now, that is significant. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That is all right. 

Mr. Vinson. Let me add this for the record. 

Now all the officers in the Naval Nurse Corps are charged against 
the total number of officers in the Navy? 

Mr. Rivurs. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. Isn’t that correct? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, only if you have a limitation imposed upon 
them and they don’t have such a limitation in that respect. 

In other words, the 7 percent authorization of strength is just line 
officers. Everything else is your staff corps and your Nurse Corps and 
everything else. Isn’t that right, Captain? 

Captain Cooper. No. The officers of the Nurse Corps are charged 
against our total strength. 

Mr. BuianpFrorp. Yes, but I mean there is no law that says you 
cap have X number of total officers. That is my point. 

Captain Cooprr. There is no law that says—yes there is a law that 
says we can. There are several laws that set our officer strength. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, to make progress, I suggest that we 
offer an amendment to the bill to put im the figures that Admiral 
Pugh has given us. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection. 
The CuarrMan. You make that a motion? 
Mr. Vinson. I move that. 
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The CuatrMan. It has been moved and seconded. We accept the 
percentages that Admiral Pugh recommends, that is you change and 
make it 1.75 as relates to commanders—1.75 percent. 

Admiral Puan. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And 7.75 for lieutenant commanders? 

Admiral Puen. That is correct, sir. 

The Cnarrman, That is correct. All in favor say “Aye.” Op- 
posed, “No.” 

All right, the figures are adopted. Pretty good work. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I suggest we read section——— 

The CuarrMan. Wait just a minute. 

Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Admiral, I think the committee should know now: 
Are you going to recommend legislation to amend title I of the Officer 
Personnel Act for permanent promotions? 

_ Admiral Puen. Perhaps at a later date. I don’t believe that is our 
intention. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What I am getting at; by 1957 these temporary 
grades will not mean anything, after 1957. 

Commander WHEELER. Oh, no. 

Mr. BuanpForp. After that, they can’t retire on those grades. 

Now I want to know if the Navy : Toomer plans to sponsor legis- 
lation which will amend the limitations in title I to meet with these 
new figures that you have in title III? 

Admiral Puan. Yes; the Navy Department will so recommend. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question. 

The CHarrMan. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Admiral, do you have any thoughts on commis- 
sioning male nurses? 

Admiral Puau. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Devereux. Would you mind expressing them? 

Admiral Puen. I am opposed to it. 

Mr. Devereux. Would you tell us why? 

Admiral Puau. Because—— 

The CaarrMan. Wait just a minute. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to General Devereux there 
is a bill dealing with that subject oa let’s don’t go in it. We may 
find ourselves in disagreement with the Admiral. We will have that 
up; it is here before us as a special bill. 

The CHarrMan. Yes; I think it will sort of muddy the waters at 
this point. 

Admiral Puau. I dare say. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. Admiral Pugh, is the Navy making plans for adequate 
care of dependents? 

Admiral Puau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witson. There has been a great deal of criticism in my area 
 sehoaer of inadequate care and I know President Eisenhower and 

retary Wilson have said that that has No. 1 priority as far as 
restoration of fringe benefits. I wondered if you are—— 

Admiral Pucu. I am in favor of more and better dependent care if 
we can give better care. I recognize no care that isn’t as good as it 
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can be. If it is not as good as it can be, it isn’t as good as it should 
be, but if we can’t give good dependent care then I am not in favor of 
attempting to give a cutrate type of dependent care. 

Mr. Witson. Well, there is evidence in my district that medical 
care for dependents would be cut down because of insufficient number 
of doctors. Is that the case? 

Admiral Pucu. That is absolutely correct. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiison. Will these percentages that we have been talking 
about in any way affect the number of doctors that will be available? 

Admiral Pueu. Insofar as the Nurse Corps is concerned? 

Mr. Witson. Well, insofar as the Medical Corps is concerned. 

Admiral Puau. We have been discussing an increase in percentages 
in the Nurse Corps. That will not have any appreciable bearing 
upon the degree or measure that we are able to provide dependent 
care. 

The Cuarrman. These percentages relate only to rank. But it is 
a good point to bring up. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, as a result of our hearings here 2 or 3 
Congresses ago, I introduced for the committee a bill which is now 
before the committee. 

Mr. Smart tells me that that bill is going to be superseded by a 
defense bill—I wish Mr. Smart would check me on this—which is 
in prospect of coming before this committee to deal with the whole 
subject matter. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Smarr. The committee 

Mr. Rivers. On dependent’s care? 

Mr. Smarr. The committee has been so advised, that an overall 
undertaking on dependent care which would broaden it very exten- 
sively over the present level—— 

The CuarrMan. For all services? 

Mr. Smarr. For all services, all dependents of all services. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. Then, Mr. Chairman, we put it in law instead of by 
appropriations, which is the only place it is found in the statute books. 
That is what we will attempt to do. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. When that bill comes up you will find the American 
Medical Association in opposition to this bill. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course we expect that. That is the best recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Benner. Admiral, just following up what Congressman 
Wilson just said, in the district which I represent which has a large 
number of Naval personnel I have recently received quite a fib 
stantial number of letters which tell me that medical assistance for 
dependents has come to a complete end and that has happened within 
the last 3 or 4 days. 

Is there anything in this bill that we have before us today that is 
going to make that situation any worse or any better? 

Admiral Puan. There isn’t anything in this bill that would appre- 
ciably change the complexion of that situation, in this nurse bill. 

In this dependent care bill that was referred to, it will by all means 
better the complexion of the situation. 
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Mr. Bennett. This is not just a nurse bill. This is a bill dealing 
with all officers. And my understanding is, just as my colleague 
from California has said, that the real reason why there is not adequate 
facility available is that there are not enough doctors available. 

Admiral Puex. Correct. 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, now, why couldn’t we increase the number in 
this bill to make enough doctors available for that dependent care? 

Mr. Buanprorp. They haven’t the number authorized now. 

Captain Coorrr. May I answer that question. There is nothing 
in this bill that affects the number of medical officers we have in the 
service. It only affects the grade distribution of officers. 

Mr. Bennett. Oh, I see. 

Captain Cooper. It has no effect whatsoever on the total number 
of medical officers. 

Mr. Bennett. All right. 

The Cuairman. All right; read, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman, may I join my colleague from Cali- 
fornia and my colleague from Florida, while they raise the point, to 
say the same thing is true in my district. 

The Cuartrman. I think we find the situation prevailing pretty 
generally over the whole Nation, not only as it affects the armed 
services but our civilian population. Maybe if the members of this 
committee and other Members of Congress would do a little missionary 
work back home and work on the board of curators of our State 
universities and other educational institutions to admit a lot of bright 
boys, almost honor graduates, who are denied entrance to our medical 
schools—we don’t have adequate facilities to train the required 
number of doctors. There is where the fundamental fault lies. But 
that is a horse of another color. 

Mr. Mitier. Maybe the suggestion 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, in that connection I am going to put 
a speech in the record that Admiral Pugh made on that same subject, 
which I hope that every member of this committee will read. It is a 
very fine treatment of that whole subject. 

Mr. Mituer. The suggestion of the gentleman from Georgia that 
we get that bill up here and perhaps bring the American Medical 
Association, would help point the whole thing up. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. Yes. Let’s join the fight. 

The CHarrman. I agree with that. Well, we will read the bill 
now. Section 203. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank you very much, Admiral Pugh, and 
Captain. We appreciate your presence and help on the bill. 

dmiral Pueu. Thank you. 

The CHarrMAN. You are welcome. 

Now, Admiral Holloway, we will have the counsel read section 203, 
beginning about the middle of page 6. 

{r. BLANDForRD. Section 203. That portion of subsection 303—— 

The CHairMAN. Wait. Let’s pay attention now. Page 6, section 
203, line 16. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That portion of subsection 303 (g) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947, as amended, occurring before the second pro- 
viso is further amended to read as follows: 


. 
. 
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es above lieutenant, as provided in this section, computations shall be made 
y the Secretary of the Navy as of the date of approval of this Act and thereafter 
at such times that the needs of the service require but not less than once annually, 
and the resulting number in each of such various grades, as so computed, shall 
subject to the provisions of subsection (k) of this section, be held and considere 
for all purposes as the authorized number of officers in each of such various 
grades and shall not be varied between such computations: Provided, That to 
determine the authorized number of line officers designated for limited duty in 
each of the various grades above lieutenant, the Secretary of the Navy, as of the 
date of approval of this Act and thereafter at such times that the needs of the 
service require but not less than once annually, shall compute the maximum 
number of such officers which may serve in each of such various grades, as pro- 
vided in subsection (a) of this section, and shall determine the number of such 
officers in each of such various grades, not to exceed such maximum number, 
required to meet the needs of the service during the ensuing year, and the re- 
sulting number in each of such various grades, as so determined, shall be held 
and considered for all purposes as the authorized number of such officers in each 
of such various grades, and shall not be varied between such determinations: 


I wouldn’t attempt to explain that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Vinson. Before the admiral starts, why not let’s read the 
original law which we are proposing to amend, to see what it does. 

ere is (g) of this section which is amended. It is very much similar, 
along the same line. It is about as clear as this amendment. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is correct, Mr. Vinson. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, may I interpolate on how to 
handle the thing, if possible, on a broad basis? 

This is in consonance with the historic evolution of the Navy’s 
Officer Personnel Act, which has been through this committee since 
1916, sir, which, in effect, is very similar to the law as currently 
written. It imposes a responsibility upon the Secretary of the Navy 
to compute and use a lesser number if the needs of the service so 
indicate. 

It imposes an important moral responsibility along that line. 

Mal Vinson. Why doesn’t the present law, Admiral, do the same 
thing? 

Admiral Hotioway. It does, in effect 

Mr. Vinson. What? 

Admiral Hottoway. Do the same thing. 

Mr. Vinson. Then what are we—now let’s read this now 

Admiral Hottoway. Captain Cooper will explain that, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Here is what you do. [Reading:] 

To determine the authorized number of line officers in each of the various 
rades above lieutenant (junior grade), and in the combined grades of lieutenant 
Toaalet rade) and ensign, as provided in this section, computations shall be made 
by the Secretary of the Navy as of the date of approval of this Act. 

Now is it merely limited to those two? 

Mr. Kiupay. Does it go on from there? 

Mr. Vinson. Oh, yes. [Reading:] 


and thereafter at such times that the needs of the service require but not less than 
once annually, and the resulting number in each of such various grades, and in 
the combined grades of lieutenant (junior grade) and ensign, as so computed, shall, 
subject to the provisions of subsection (k) of this section be held and considered for 
all purposes as the authorized number of officers in each of such various grades and 
in the combined grades of lieutenant (junior grade) and ensign, and shall not be 
varied between such computations: Provided, That to determine the authorized 
number of line officers designated for limited duty in each of the various grades 
above lieutenant (junior grade), and in the combined grades of lieutenant (junior 


(@) To determine the authorized number of line officers in each of the various 
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grade) and ensign, the Secretary of the Navy, as of the date of approval of this 
Act and thereafter at such times that the needs of the service require but not 
less than once annually— 

and it goes all through that. 

The CuarrMaANn. Now, Captain Cooper, tell us what difference there 
is in language in the Officer Personnel Act, the present law, and the 
language inserted in this bill. 

aptain Cooper. The amendment eliminates the computations for 
the grades of lieutenant and below, sir. 

The previous law required the Secretary to compute the numbers in 
all grades. The amendment requires him to compute the numbers 
in the grades above the grade of lieutenant. That is the only 
difference, sir. 

The CHarrman. Well, instead of imposing new duties upon him, 
: — him of the task of computing in grades of lieutenant and 

elow. 

Mr. Vinson. That is on the grade of ensign and junior lieutenant. 

Captain Cooprr. And lieutenant, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And lieutenants. 

Mr. Kiupay. Are the grades to which promotion is automatic? 

Captain Coorrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Kixtpay. How far below does it go? 

Captain Coorrr. This act only applies or this act only imposes 
limitations on the grades of lieutenant commander and above. 

Mr. Kiupay, And how far—lieutenant commander and above? 

Captain Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. And your selection starts from the grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade) to lieutenant, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What category of officer felt the heaviest impact of 
the Davis amendment? 

Captain Cooper. Mr. Rivers, had not the Davis amendment in 
the 1953 Appropriation Act been repealed, tne heaviest impact would 
have been in the grade of lieutenant. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, lieutenant, that is right. 

Captain Coorrr. It appeared that we would have had to demote 
some 5,000 lieutenants had not this committee taken action to see 
eg that particular provision of the appropriation act was repealed, 
the 1953. 

The CuHarrMaNn. Yes, and it seems to me that most of those 5,000 
wrote to me. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. Does this proposed language in this 
proposed legislation take care of that provision which restricted the 
normal flow of your officer promotion? 

Commander Wureter. Yes. Mr. Rivers, this does. The only 
difference—to go back t» Mr. Vinson’s original question, the difference 
in language is that necessary to tie in with the table on page 4 of this 
bill which only goes to lieutenant commander. It will not affect 
what the Navy does and how it is doing it, other than have the 
language in the new section tie in with the table that appears on 
page 4 of this proposed bill. 

r. Harpy. On that pots Mr. Chairman, if I might. 

The Cuarrman, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Does this section 303 (g) in the Officer Personnel Act 
have nothing to do except tie in with that table? 
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Commander Wuee er. No, sir. Section 303 (g) is the instruction 
to the Secretary as to how to determine the proportion of officers in 
the various grades. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, but——— 

Commander Wurrter. We could use “the same language that is 
in 303 (g) now, except that we had to amend the wording a small 
amount to tie in with the new limitations in this table. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, if your selections start with lieutenants (junior 
grade), wouldn’t there have to be some determination made with 
respect to lieutenants? 

Commander WuHereter. It says that the Secretary will determine 
above lieutenants here, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Then it is a limitation on the Secretary by amending 
the Personnel Act, saying that he can’t assign to a particular grade 
more than this table that is in the bill? 

Commander Wureter. That is correct, sir. And it is the instruc- 
tion on how to do that. 

Mr. Vinson. And under this law, he wouldn’t be compelled to follow 
such a table. 

Commander WHEELER. No, sir. But he is compelled to follow a 
specific number. 

Mr. Vinson. It is a limitation accorded by this amendment. 

The CuarrMan. The amendment simply relieves him of the burden 
of thinning competition for lieutanants and below. 

Commander Wuereter. No. He still has the burden, but it tells 
him how, sir. 

The Cuarrman. He still has the burden. 

Commander Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, put it this way: If we did not amend 
this, the Secretary could designate, in accordance with section (g), a 
larger number than set out in this bill? 

ommander WHeever. That is right, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Rivers. It is a ceiling on them. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is correct, for the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander and above. 

The CuarrMan. Above. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, the point that I think is confusing the com- 
mittee, and I know it is confusing me at this point, is the language, 
“the grades above lieutenant.” Now, in other words, your language 
here, ‘‘determining the authorized number of line officers in each of 
the various grades above lieutenant,’’ is controlled by your table, and 
you are trying to make this section ‘applicable to that table? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now the question is: What provision of law will 
still remain with regard to temporary promotions, with regard to the 
Secretary’s duty to set up a number of grade distributions in the 
grade of lieutenant and below? 

Mr. Harpy. That is the point. 

Commander Wruuiams. That is contained in section 204 of this 
bill, Mr. Chairman, which amends section 303 (k), and the amend- 

ment in that section provides for the Secretary establishing numbers 
in the grade of lieutenant and in the combined grades of ensign and 
lieutenant (junior grade). 
Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I move section—— 
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The CHarRMAN. Maybe we should read that section 204. 

Mr. Vinson. Consider them both together. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, consider them both together. Let’s read 
section 204, at this point. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is what we should do. 

Section 204, subsection 303 (k) of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
is amended to read as follows: 

(k) Upon determination of the authorized number of officers in each of the 
various grades above lieutenant, with respect to officers serving on active duty 
as provided in this section, and with respect to officers holding permanent ap- 
pointments on the active list of the Regular Navy, as provided in section 103 of 
title I and section 203 of title II of this Act, computations shall be made by the 
Secretary of the Navy to determine the authorized number of officers which may 
serve under temporary appointment in the line in each of the various grades 
above lieutenant and in each grade in a staff corps where computations are pre- 
scribed to determine the authorized number. At the same time, the Secretary 
of the Navy shall determine within the combined grades of lieutenant, lieutenant 
(junior grade), and ensign, the number of officers serving under temporary ap- 
pointments required in each of those grades to meet the needs of the service. 
That is the significant part, right there. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. BLanpForp (reading): 

Should the Secretary of the Navy determine, at the time of making the com- 
putations prescribed by subsections (g) and (h) of this section, that in any grade 
above lieutenant a lesser number of officers than the computed number of offi- 
cers for that grade is required to meet the needs of the service, the lesser number 
shall be held and considered to be the authorized number for that grade and the 
reduction may be applied as an increase in the authorized number of such officers 
in any lower grade or grades. 


That, again, is the cumulative effect of a reduction, which will be 
permitted to be picked up in a lower grade. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But as I understand that section, that then im- 
poses the duty upon the Secretary to set up a grade distribution by 
using the combined lieutenant and lieutenant (junior grade) and en- 
sign figure. Then you may make your own distribution in that 
respect. 

Commander Warrier. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But there is a limitation of grade distribution on 
a total number of officers. 

Commander WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. That is about what it boils down to. 

In other words, the Secretary of the Navy can say: “It is my com- 
putation that there shall be 27,000 officers in the combined grades of 
ensign, lieutenant (junior grade) and lieutenant,” is that correct? 

Commander Wureter. No. He will say in each of the grades. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And in each of the grades thereafter. I mean 

Commander Wureter. I mean he will split the 27,000 up into 
whatever proportion he needs. It will be a certain number for lieu- 
tenant, a certain number—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, required in each of those grades? 

Commander Yes. 

Mr. BuanpForp. I see. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I move we approve the two sections. 

The CuarrMan. Those in favor of approving sections 203 and 204 
say ‘‘Aye.”” Opposed, ‘‘No.”” The two sections are approved. 
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Mr. BuLanprorp. Now, Mr. Chairman, before we move on to the 
next section, which deals with the Marine Corps, I would like to ask 
Admiral Holloway to give us some figures or some information with 
regard to the Scrivner amendment or the Scrivner rider, which limits 
retirement. 

The CxuarrmMan. Formerly Van Zandt amendment, the Scrivner 
amendment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Bianprorp. I am not going to refer to it as the Van Zandt 
amendment. 

The CuarrMan. The Scrivner amendment. 

Mr. Bennerr. We understand what you mean. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. In the last year in which voluntary retirements 
were permitted, I wonder if you would tell the committee, Admiral, 
the number of officers who retired voluntarily from the Navy and with 
that, if possible, the number of years of service each had and the grade 
in which retired, if you have that, and if you haven’t, the years of 
service for each. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, in reply to counsel’s question, 
may | just briefly make a general observation? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. I have worked very closely with Mr. Scrivner 
on the general language of the former Van Zandt amendment, which 
Mr. Van Zandt no longer wishes to have so referred to. 

The CuarrmMan. Followed. 

Admiral Hottoway. But we made the first step, in going back to 
30 years, in this last appropriation bill. And I pointed out at the 
time—and we will give the figures here in a moment—very few officers 
have taken advantage of that 20-year retirement feature in the past. 
We will give the exact figures on that as we have them today, and 
then further follow that up with more exact refinement. 

But the flexibility that 20-year retirement offers for certain par- 
ticular cases and the sense of captivity that is removed and the fact 
that it can be shown physically that it doesn’t cost the Government 
anything and in many cases is an aid to morale in giving an officer 
freedom in case he has been passed over a good many times, and 
wants to retire or has some special hardship that he would like to 
meet by retiring 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. And in many cases we would actually save 
money. We can show instances where the Government would save 
money in letting him go. 

There were good reasons for that legislation when we put it in in 
the first place, sir. We, therefore, think it would be very proper to 
= that amendment, the so-called Scrivner amendment. 

ow, if you will permit Captain Cooper to give such exact figures 
as we have available at this instant, we'll then follow up, Counsel 
Blandford, with more exact figures later on. 

The CuatrMan. Yes, we will be glad to have them, Captain. 

Captain Cooper. During fiscal year, 1950, which was the year 
preceding the Korean expansion, 140 officers of the Navy retired 
voluntarily. Forty-five of these 140 had less than 30 years’ service. 

Mr. Kitpay. Forty-five. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Forty-five. 
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Captain Coorrr. Of the 140, 61 officers who were originally com- 
missioned from midshipmen, cadet or civilian status, so retired. The 
other 79 were commissioned from enlisted sources. That is, they had 

ermanent status as chief warrant officers or had been commissioned 
rom enlisted sources. 

Sixty-one officers who were commissioned from officer candidate 
programs retired voluntarily during that year. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Do you have the number by years? The last 
time I recall I think there was one officer with 20 years of service who 
voluntarily retired. Then I think it jumped to 5 with 21 and 

Captain Coorrr. During the period 1920-50 the 30-year period, 
one-half of 1 percent of career officers with 20 to 25 years’ service 
voluntarily retired. 

Mr. BuanpForp. One-half of 1 percent. 

Captain Coorrer. That is correct, with 20 to 25 years of service. 

Two and nine-tenths percent with 25 to 30 years’ service voluntarily 
retired. 

Mr. Harpy. May I ask a question there? 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. What is the policy of the Navy in letting those boys 
retire? 

Captain Coorrr. I beg your pardon, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. What is the policy of the Navy in letting them retire 
voluntarily? 

Captain Cooprsr. Our policy generally follows our need, Mr. Hardy. 
When we needed the officers, we clamped down on these retirements 
from a policy standpoint at the time of the Korean expansion. 

Mr. Harpy. I am thinking in terms of probably not the temporary 
range and permanent range rate of change. You had a bunch of those 
I think you mentioned awhile ago. 

Captain Cooper. I beg your pardon, I didn’t mention the per- 
manent enlisted men. They were not excluded from retiring by this 
amendment. They were not considered as officers. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I| ask the admiral? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. I don’t recall the exact language or the purpose of it. 
What is the exact language now of the Scrivnper amendment? What 
does it say now, that is in the appropriation bill? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I have it right here, Mr. Chairman. [Reading:] 

Provided That no part of such sum shall be used to pay the retired or retirement 
pay of any commissioned member of the regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Air Force, who was voluntarily retired after the date of enactment of this act 
unless such member was retired because of (1), being unfit to perform the duties 
of his office, rank, grade or rating by reason of a physical disability incurred in 
line of duty, or (2), achieving the age at which retirement is required by law, or 
(3), unless the application of such member is approved in writing by the Secretary 
of Defense stating that the retirement will not be contrary to the best interest of 
the service or is required to avoid individual hardship, or (4), unless such member 
is retired as otherwise authorized by law and has had active service during the 
ye April 6, 1917 to November 11, 1918, and December 7, 1941, to September 
She — in any capacity as a member of the military or naval forces of the United 

Mr. Vinson. Then unless he retired, referring to the third proviso, 
there, with the approval of the Secretary. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, in that connection, they don’t need the 
approval as such. 
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Mr. Vinson. Read that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, No. 3; I beg your pardon. [Reading:] 

Unless the application of such member is approved in writing by the Secretary 
of Defense stating that the retirement will not be contrary to the best interest of 
the service or is required to avoid individual hardship. 

Now, you are putting a burden on him. 

Mr. Vinson. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. When the officer has to go up for approval and 
ask the Secretary to make a finding that he isn’t worth much to the 
Navy and therefore he can go out. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, the publicity that goes out is the equivalent 
that he is retiring for the good of the service. You just can’t dis- 
tinguish between them. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I make this statement for 
the information of the committee and then I would like to ask the 
admiral about it. I had oceasion this fall to go to several bases in 
the Marine Corps and Navy and talk to young officers. Most of 
them were ensigns, second lieutenants, first lieutenants and captains. 
1 believe of all of the provisions eliminating fringe benefits, that this 
one limitation on voluntary retirement has more adversely affected 
the morale of those officers than any other provision that 1 know of. 

There are more people who will not apply for Regular commissions 
in the service because of this than anything else that I know of. 

Because you have to put yourself in the position of a second lieu- 
tenant or a first lieutenant who has a lot of the difficult assignments 
that naturally go with that grade. 

He has all the working parties, he stands watches, and all of the 
jobs that the senior officers don’t want and the junior officers are go- 
ing to perform. 

At that point, the thought that you only have to put up with it for 
another 15 years in order to eu for retirement is a mighty appeal- 
{Laughter.] 

fr. BLANpForp. I am being perfectly honest in this. Now, when 
they get to be a commander or captain life takes on a little rosier hue 
po a lot of times you couldn’t drag them out at 20 years. They 
want to stay on until 30 years. But the idea of being able to apply 
for retirement after 20 years of service is extremely appealing to a 
young man about to make the service a career. 

And I ask you to recall that the FBI has a 20-year-retirement pro- 
vision, as does the State Department for their Foreign Service officers, 
with some limitations. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt and ask this question: 
Is there anything in this bill repealing the Scrivner amendment? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, yes. 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Oh, what section is that? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is title 4, section 402. I thought we ought 
to get the view of Admiral Holloway. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And get it from each service as we go along as to 
what effect this limitation has had on each service. 

I would like to ask what effect this has had in your opinion, Admiral, 
upon the morale of the officers in the Navy? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I can’t concur too strongly 
with what counsel remarked. 
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The CuHarrMan. We can’t hear. We will wait until the conversa- 
tions cease. We can’t hear. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I can’t concur too strongly with 
what Mr. Blandford said. That is absolutely a fact, that that is 
one of the most attractive things that a young man starting along a 
rugged career in the service has to hold to. It is also true that most 
of them when they weather the storm and get through, as counsel 
says, don’t want to leave. But the thought of it is one of the greatest 
aids to morale for the young officers of anything we have to offer 
them. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, what section of the bill relates to 
the repeal of the Scrivner amendment? 

Mr. BLanprorp. It is section 402. 

Mr. Vinson. 402. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir; on page 12. 

Mr. Gavin. Page what? 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Page 12. 

Mr. Vinson. (reading): 

Sec. 402. That portion of title II of the act of August 1, 1953, appearing under 
the heading ‘‘Retired Pay” (67 Stat. 337), is amended by deleting all after the 
word “necessary” and substituting therefore a period. 

What would that leave in the Scrivner amendment? Anything? 

Mr. Bianprorp. That leaves —— 

Mr. Vinson. Period. [Laughter] 

Mr. Rivers. It leaves the beginning and cuts out all but the end. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It leaves the appropriation for retired pay. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, if you are going to have the admiral testify to 
that, let’s turn to section 402 and let’s pass on section 402 and get 
something in the record along the lines he started off. 

The CuarrmMan. He made his position very clear. 

Mr. BLianprorp. The point, Mr. Vinson, I am making is I think 
each service as they go along should be asked to comment upon the 
effect of that section. Each of the services are affected differently. 

Mr. Rivers. May I inquire of the admiral, on the same point: I 
have heard all kinds of figures of certain percentages of Academy 
class retiring. I think a strong statement to the committee would be 
very helpful. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, may I reply to Mr. Rivers’ 
question? We are getting resignations from young service Academy 
graduates which I don’t like to get. 

We put out an ALNAV in January—we worked very closely with 
the Secretary and the Secretary approved it—to let the young men 
resign, not retire, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. After 4 years. On the basis of anything less 
than that, I didn’t feet that they have performed their moral obliga- 
tions to the Government that educated them. 

The CuairMan. What percentage of the naval graduates under the 
Holloway plan have asked for retirement, Admiral, or resigned? 

Admiral Hottoway. The number who have so far—the first full 
class from the NROTC that have gone Regular, and I think I will 
answer the question that way, Mr. Chairman—— 
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The Cuarrman. That is better. How much? 

Admiral Hottoway. 10 percent. 

The CuairMan. Only 10 percent of the graduates want to make it a 
career? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a second. Let me get that straight about the 
Academy and the Holloway plan. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is not Naval Academy. 

The CuarrmMan. No, the Holloway plan. 

Admiral Hottoway. The Naval Academy—lI count on them as 
100 percent staying with the Navy as long as I need them. We are 
now getting a limited number of young Naval Academy graduates who 
have served 4 years who are putting in their resignations. We are not 
being swamped with resignations, though, although we are opening it 
up to 4 years after graduation. 

I may have some figures, right here—— 

The Cuarrman. Only 10 percent under the Holloway plan choose 
career? 

Admiral Hottoway. Choose career, that is right, that is under the 
NROTC? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Only 10 percent applied for Regular commissions? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, what did you expect out of your Holloway 
students? How many did you expect would apply for Regular com- 
missions? 

Admiral Houttoway. | have expected about 25 percent, and I 
think I will get 25 percent in the next 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Buianprorp. But—in other words, out of every hundred 
Holloway students, you expected about 25 would apply for Regular 
commissions? 

Admiral Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And only 10 percent applied for Regular com- 
missions? 

Admiral Hottoway. Only 10 percent. 

Mr. BLaNpForb. So it is not 10 percent out of a possible 100 
percent? 

Admiral Hottoway. No. 

Mr. BLanpForp. | didn’t want the committee to get that impression. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Admiral, in submitting their resignations, what reasons 
do they give? 

Admiral Hottoway. They gave all sorts of reasons, the young 
Naval Academy graduates, Mr. Gavin. Some—a great many are 
due to separation from family. Now, that is an inescapable situation 
for a country that has assumed, in my opinion, sir, the great respon- 
sibility that the United States has assumed. We have a great deal of 
distant service now and it is quite hard on the young officers who are 
away from home 8, 9—6 months at a time. There is a very difficult 
adjustment period for that first 4 years after graduation. And they 
feel the separation a great deal. Many of them hate to leave the 
Navy, but for family reasons they feel impelled to resign. 

Mr. Gavin. When they submit their application, do certain officers 
talk with them and reason with them and try to prevail on them and 
persuade them to stay? 
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Admiral Hottoway. By all means, Mr. Gavin. We endeavor to 
point out that time is a great solver of these difficulties. If they can 
weather this first period in their careers, they will find their sea 
cruises become progressively shorter as they become more senior and 
the whole situation becomes better for them. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, Mr. Chairman, for the record: The Scrivner 
amendment only applies to retired pay? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. The Scrivner amendment does not apply to an officer 
making an application to 

Admiral Hotutoway. Resign, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. To resign. 

Admiral Correct, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And that is entirely at the pleasure of the President? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. All the time. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. Probably this shouldn’t go in the record, but we 
will have to talk about it some. We are talking about the Serivner 
amendment. Let’s take this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norstap. Well, I would like to develop or have a complete 
answer to Mr. Rivers’ question. You developed the Holloway 
group. I would be interested in knowing about the Annapolis group, 
what resignations are there and so on, that are coming out of the 
Academy. 

Admiral Hottoway. The resignation: We are not letting them re- 
sign until they have 4 years, as you know. 

Mr. Norsuap. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. We had one class—and this follows the phe- 
nomena after every war—the last class free to resign, which was 1946, 
where we lost 29 percent. 

Mr. Norsuap. What is it currently? 

Admiral Hottoway. Currently—you see, I have had a freeze on. 
I have no current figures, you see. 

Mr. Norsuap. I see. Is that 29 percent higher than the normal 
rate you got back in the mid thirties or the twenties? 

Ad:niral Hottoway. Oh, ves, it is, sir, but it is a recognized phe- 
nomena that follows every war. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Admiral HoLttoway. The percentage was exactly the same after 
World War II as it was after World War I, which was around 11 per- 
cent, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It was a nice place to be for 4 years, that is what 
it boils down to. 

Mr. Norsuap. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. May I answer the question from Mr. Win- 
stead a moment, sir, on that? It isa very interesting question on that. 
It was off the record, | believe, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, off the record. 

Mr. Winstnap. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


| 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. Admiral, I would like to find out whether the way 
you appoint these men has any bearing on whether they want to get 
out of the service. My record has been: I made 12 appointments to 
the Academy here and only 1 man resigned. Before I appoint him, 
I lay down as one of the criteria that I want him to answer, that they 
are going to make a career of the Navy. Now you think it can be 
laid down, some rules, when we appoint these boys so they under- 
stand they are going to stay in the Navy and make a career of it, 
when we train them for that very purpose? 

Admiral Hottoway. May I answer it this way, Mr. Johnson: 
The indoctrinal system which we try to execute, it is our endeavor 
to execute at Annapolis, is such that over a long pull of 50 years a 
tremendously large percentage of our graduates will stay with the 
service as long as they can. 

Now, it is very difficult for any appointing Congressman to deter- 
mine in a 17- or 18-year-old boy just how his motivation is going to 
develop. 

Mr. own experience—and I was Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy for 3% years, and I am on record that I like the congres- 
sional system of appointment because you get a varied return. It is 
notastereotyped return. Some people give competitive examinations, 
some give interviews, and so forth. The Congressional Record is a 
good or better than any other method of appointment into Annapolis, 
> pea from the enlisted ranks or whether the Reserve or anything 
else. 

Mr. Jounson. I give competitive examinations also and try to pick 
out the best one. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. And sometimes I have aptitude tests made. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. The Scrivner amendment applies to all three services. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, what from the Navy’s standpoint was the 
situation when Mr. Van Zandt offered his amendment originally, 
which now carries the name the “Scrivner amendment’? Were 
many officers under 20 years of service making application and being 
retired and put upon the retired rolls? 

Mr. Barus. You can’t retire under 20. 

Mr. Vinson. Over 20. 

Captain Cooper. Forty-five who had between 20 and 30 years’ 
service. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. What year was that? 

Captain Cooper. That was in fiscal year 1950. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Give the next fiscal year. There were 45 
that had over 20 years’ service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That was before Korea, though, Mr. Vinson. 

Captain Coorrr. Well, the freeze was on after that. That was 
the last year 

Mr. Vinson. Then at the time Mr. Van Zandt put in his amend- 
ment, there were only 45 officers who had served over 20 years who 
were making application for retirement? 

Captain Cooper. Twenty and under 30, sir. 
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Mr. Vinson. Twenty and under 30? 

Captain Coorrr. There were additional 95 who had served over 
30 years, a total of 140 that year. 

Mr. Vinson. That was the picture when Mr. Van Zandt offered 
his amendment as far as the Navy is concerned? 

Captain Coorrer. That is correct, sir. And of that 140, only 61 
were what we would call career officers, commissioned originally from 
officers’ candidate sources. ‘The other 79 had become officers through 
the enlisted ranks. 

Mr. BLanpForp. It is a peculiar thing about this law, I think, that 
should be pointed out, in that it applies only to Regular officers. It 
does not apply to Reserve officers. And there are Reserve officers 
with 20 years of active service who are not restricted by law. It does 
not apply to warrant officers, but it does apply to commissioned war- 
rant officers. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, from my viewpoint, Mr. Chairman, it was a 
bad situation which prompted them into trying to correct it at that 
time. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. It wasn’t bad as far as the Navy was concerned. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, when the other two services come I want to ask 
them the same thing to see if it was a bad situation which warranted 
some apprehension that too many officers were being retired and get- 
ting on the retired list with retired pay. 

Mr. Kiupay. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. I want to see this provision taken out of the law, but 
it is going to require more than just the agreement of the committee 
because it was adopted on the floor. I believe we should have a good 
deal in the record, perhaps not too verbose but succinct so it will be 
read—such things as the right to retire at 20 years being an incentive 
even though it is not utilized and about the attitude that, “Well, L 
have it made, 20 years,” and then if anything happens familywise or 
in his career or in his record, he has his retirement made. 

That was impressed upon me some time ago by a fellow | had 
known as a boy who came in to see me as a CPO and he had a year 
or so to go and I asked him if he was going to the Fleet Reserve or not. 
He said, ‘Well, I don’t know.” He said, “T’ll then have it made, I 
am a CPO, | don’t know what might happen to me in the next 10 

ears.” 

And in addition to that, I think that there should be a history of the 
retirement system of the armed services put in. We never had any- 
thing about people seeking retirement. The procedure for retirement 
looks a whole lot like the procedure for court-martial when it is under 
30 years. And, of course, at the beginning of the Civil War there 
was no such thing. The Army was tied down by General Scott, with 
many years of service and physically disabled. And in 1939, those 
of us who served on the old Committee on Military Affairs will 
remember the Woodring reactivation bill. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Where they were going to give full retirement to 
men who were over age in grade or something of that kind and the 
tremendous resistance that came in because of those men who felt 
they had a contract. 
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This is something entirely recent, that is, since World War II, any 
idea that there is a desire to retire. It has always been something 
that has been very strongly resisted up until that time. I think 
something succinct should be put into the record to show the popular 
concept is in reverse of the fact. 

(The information referred to follows.) 


A military service like any operating organization, civilian or military, requires 
a pyramidal command structure with one man at the head and many supervisors 
at various levels beneath him. In the case of the Navy, the officers constitute 
the command group under the civilian Secretary. The senior Navy officer is in 
the grade of admiral and there are increasingly larger numbers of officers in the 
succeeding grades down to lieutenant (junior grade) and ensign. Sinee all of the 
officers who enter at the bottom cannot be accommodated at the top, provision 
must be made for proportionate elimination. Part of these are eliminated through 
what we call normal attrition, which includes resignation, discharge, death, and 
physical disability retirement; and a part are eliminated by voluntary retirement. 

If this does not produce sufficient elimination to match the pyramid then others 
must be eliminated. There is then no resort but to take this elimination further 
in the form of selective forced attrition. 

Benefit to the individual is not the motivating source of retirement laws for the 
services. The laws are dictated by the personnel requirements of the service. 
Within these dictates, however, equity and fair treatment of the individual is a 
primary factor. 

The present system of retirement laws had its inception in 1841 and at that time 
was limited to severe permanent physical incapacity. In 1861 a retirement law 
was enacted for the purpose of separating from the Navy list those officers physi- 
cally incapacitated or superannuated. From this original concept laws have 
grown which differ in accordance with the needs of the individual services. 

The general objective of retirement is perhaps best described in the words of 
the report of the Advisory Commission on Service Pay (Charles R. Hook, Chair- 
man) to the Secretary of Defense on December 10, 1948, quoted in part as follows: 

“* * * a sound retirement system is essential to solving the superannuation 
problem. The services must be kept young, vigorous, and efficient; a sound 
retirement plan with a proper compulsory retirement age will permit youth and 
brains to rise to the top in time to be effeetive. This emphasis on youth is more 
important in the military services than in most other activities of Government 
and industry because of the physical demands of war conditions when the Regular 
Establishment becomes the nucleus around which the civilian elements are or- 
ganized. The vitalization purpose is not new; it was the fundamental premise of 
the present retirement system as established eighty-odd years ago. * * *” 

Normal attrition has not provided sufficient elimination in the Navy to meet 
the grade structures established for officers. Since 1899, the first year in which 
an involuntary retirement provision was established in law, there have been 
numerous variations in the procedures for effectuating involuntary retirements to 
match the grade structure. The proportion of officers involuntarily retired has 
gradually increased as the health and longevity of the national population has 
improved. 

In dealing with retirements, the primary and controlling factor that must be 
considered is the continuing need for attrition, particularly in the top ranks, in 
order to provide a healthy flow of promotion. This principle is recognized and 
provided for in the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. For example, in the hearings 
on an amendment to the Officer Personnel Act (Public Law 570, 81st Cong.) the 
Navy Department testified that when the total attrition—including voluntary 
retirements—does not produce 10 percent vacancies in the flag rank it is necessary 
that additional admirals who have completed 35 years’ service be retired in order 
to provide such vacancies. The Officer Personnel Act in providing diminishing 
percentages of officers in the ascending grade structure, not only recognizes the 
need for attrition, but requires it. 

Since there must be attrition, and only a portion of this attrition is made up of 
“normal attrition,’’ the remainder must consist of a combination of voluntary 
and involuntary retirement or separation. If voluntary retirements are per- 
mitted, the number of officers who must be forcibly separated is diminished. It 
has been found that losses from normal attrition are only in the nature of 28 
percent over a 30-year career. Of 100 officers entering the naval service only 2 
may expect to be selected for flag rank at the end of 30 years’ service. Conse- 
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quently 70 percent must be attrited by means of voluntary or involuntary 
retirement. 

A statistical study of voluntary retirements covering the period 1920-50 
(excluding 1941-46) reveals the following: 

(a) That only one half of 1 percent of career officers with 20 to 25 years’ com- 
missioned service have voluntarily retired. 

(b) That only 2.9 percent of career officers with 25 to 30 years’ service dave 
voluntarily retired. 

It is significant that these voluntary retirements include many that oceurred 
during the drastic reductions of officer strength in the periods immediately 
following World Wars I and II. 

The laws which contro) the attrition required to match the command pyramid 
apply primarily to career officers. Carecr naval officers consist in general of 
three groups. 

(1) Those officers of the Regular Establishment who were initially commis- 
sioned from midshipman, cadet, or civilian status. 

(2) Chief warrant officers and Medical Service Corps officers who were com- 
missioned from enlisted status. 

(3) Officers serving with revocable commissions whose permanent status is 
chief warrant officer, all of whom had appreciable prior enlisted service. 

There is no ‘forced attrition” for groups (2) and (3) such as that provided 
by law for group (1). 

The number of group (1) officers who voluntarily retire before the date by 
which they might expect to be involuntarily retired is small. In fiseal 1950, the 
period immediately prior to the outbreak of the Korean emergency, there were 
61 in this group who retired voluntarily as compared to 79 voluntary retirements 
in groups (2) and (3). Of this total of 140, only 45 had less than 30 vears’ service 

Because of the need of additional officers after the outbreak of the Korean 
emergency, the Secretary of the Navy promulgated to the service the policy of 
not approving the request for voluntary retirement of officers with less than 30 
years’ service except in cases of special circumstances, dire personal hardship, or 
for the good of the service. As a result of this policy in fiscal 1951 only 27 
officers in group (1) and 30 officers in groups (2) and (3) retired voluntarily. 
Of this total of 57 officers, only 5 had less than 30 vears’ service. 

From the foreging, it would appear that the voluntary retirement laws have 
not been abused. They have provided attrition by permitting those officers who 
desire to retire to do so. This has removed the necessity of separating other 
officers who desired to remain in the service. 

Career officers have always looked forward to the fact that upon satisfactory 
completion of approximately 30 vears of service they would be entitled to retire- 
ment benefit and this has been one of the attractions that have brought indi- 
viduals into the military service. 

It might be well at this point to interject a related subject. There has appeared 
in recent years substantial criticism of the seeming youthful age of retirement of 
naval officers. It is apparent that the reasons for such retirement are not gen- 
erally understood. While this is a rather complicated subject, at the danger of 
oversimplification, I will attempt to clarify briefly those reasons. The norm of 
a 30-year career for naval officers was written into law in the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947, after study by Congress of the needs of the service in 4 wars and 
experimentation with various personnel systems since about 1898. It has been 
found that the maximum age at which the average officer may command a capital 
ship in time of war without serious physical breakdown is 52. And similarly the 
maximum age for tactical command of a task foree is 56. Assuming that the 
duration of any future war will be not less than 5 years, it is apparent that ex- 
perienced flag officers must at all times be available to command tactical units 
commencing at age 51 or 52 and that experienced captains must be available at 
all times to command capital ships and smaller tactical units at age 47. Of 
course, a captain at age 52 or a flag officer at age 56 is of great value in adminis- 
trative assignments in wartime and are so used. However, in time of peace or 
even partial mobilization, officers in each year group must be continuously trained 
and ready for higher responsibilitv. If the older, more senior officers, are con- 
tinued on the active list, it is obvious that with a numbers limitation and the 
necessity for a pyramidal command structure, junior officers cannot be promoted 
and cannot be properly trained for the future command responsibility. If this 
occurs, then there can be no result but the superannuation of which Charles R. 
Hook reports. And this was found to be true in 1860, 1898, and 1916, although 
in World War I the resultant superannuation was more limited because of the 
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various systems which had been in use since 1900. The experience of the Army 
and Navy at the beginning of World War II is believed to be a case in point. 
With very rare exceptions the flag officers in the Navy on active duty in 1941 
served throughout the war thus providing seasoned, experienced, and stable 
leadership. On the other hand it is understood that the Army was forced to 
remove and replace the greatest part of their operational commanders due to age 
and health. While the Army was most successful in the random selection of 
lieutenant colonels, who had never commanded organizations larger than battal- 
ions, for jobs which gave them command over divisions and even armies, it is 
believed that such a system is unsound. The system certainly deprives the 
lower echelons of command of the experienced stable leadership so vitally neces- 
sary. While retirement of officers in their fifties may be expensive, it is believed 
that the expense cannot be measured in the terms of dollars and cents but can 
only be measured in terms of providing effective wartime leadership for the 
successful defense of this Nation. 

The study of maximum ages is further borne out by statistics prepared by the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery covering the period 1911-47 of officers com- 
missioned from 1911 to 1916. At the start of World War II the average age 
of the oldest officers in the group was 538 and the youngest 48. The death rates 
and retirement for physical disability were found to be 244 times as great in the 
older group during the war. And commencing at age 50 the death rate on the 
active list was greater than that on the retired list including those retired for 
physical disability. 

It is to be pointed out that it is not a question of the older officers desire or will 
to carry out the duties of his grade, but a question of physical capability. The 
detail of such officers to combatant assignments would be with the statistical 
knowledge that they may be going to their death or physical breakdown. It is 
therefore not in the best interests of the Nation or the individual to have officers 
exceeding the aforementioned ages on active duty in combatant assignments at 
the outbreak of war. 

The voluntary retirement provisions are at the present in effect held in abey- 
ance. A provision of title Il, Public Law 179, approved October 18, 1951, pro- 
vided that no retired pay could accrue to an officer who voluntarily retired, 
regardless of length of service, unless the voluntary retirement was approved by 
the Secretary of Defense on the basis of best interest of the service, or to avoid 
individual hardship. This provision was reenacted in the current Department of 
Defense Appropriation Act. 

The officers affected by the aforementioned amendment are the older officers 
and those in the most senior grades, as the Navy had by administrative action 
held in abeyance all voluntary retirements with less than 30 years’ service except 
in the most unusual cases, that is, the same types of cases this amendment covers. 
In time of emergency, when the military services are expanding, the need for 
attrition is drastically reduced. During such a period the Navy is no more willing 
to release officers with less than 30 years’ service who seek voluntary retirement 
than is the public or the Congress. The result, therefore, has been that in practi- 
eal application the only persons affected in marked degree have been the senior 
officers with 30 to 40 years of service and commissioned warrant officers with 
similar service. Permanent commissioned warrant officers with a higher tempo- 
rary rank are with rare exceptions at least 10 years older than other officers in the 
same grade. These older senior officers and chief warrant officers are not subject 
to involuntary retirement until they reach age 62. 

The older officers reach ages and personal situations where they feel that their 
further employment is of limited benefit to their service and to themselves, and 
they wish to avail themselves of retirement. They are naturally loath to do 
this, however, under a certification that such retirement is ‘‘in the best interest 
of the service.’”’ This phrase carries connotations of stigma which few will 
invite. While it can be expected that these officers will satisfactorily perform 
assigned duties, the enthusiasm and drive so essential to top performance cannot 
be recaptured. Many of these individuals are eligible for and desire retirement 
after 30 years’ service. This prohibition also produces a situation wherein one 
flag officer who wishes to retire may not do so, while another who desires to 
remain active is forced to retire in his stead. 

It should be emphasized that compensation in total strength for these older 
officers permitted to retire voluntarily is made in the junior grades of the Regular 
Establishment, and does not involve the involuntary recall of Reserve officers. 

It should be emphasized that— 
inte The amendment restricts the retirement of only a few officers throughout 

e Navy. 
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(2) Were these few officers permitted to retire, however, the effect would be 
far reaching, encompassing (a) the creation of a promotion flow reaching down 
through the entire command structure; (b) a general improvement of morale in the 
junior ranks through the knowledge that such retirements would be available to 
them in the future (even though experience will show that few of these officers 
will, when the time comes, seek such retirement); (c) the improvement of the 
morale of older officers who feel that to deny the right of such retirement is to 
withdraw a promise that has been made them throughout their careers (though 
again, few of them will avail themselves of the privilege); (d) the relief of some 
senior officers desiring to remain on active duty from being forcibly retired. 

In recent discussions stemming from a report of the Joint Chiefs of Scaff to the 
Secretary of Defense concerning the diminishing attraction of the services as a 
career to young men, it has been surprising to note that this amendment has 
caused greater concern to officers of the Navy than even the Davis amendment. 

The Navy is opposed to the restrictive proviso concerning retired pay because: 

(1) Present statutes require forced attrition; 

(2) The restrictive proviso requires one officer to leave the Navy involuntarily 
while another remains on active duty against his desire. 

In addition, the proviso is somewhat discriminatory in that it affects a part 
but not all officers. Reserve officers and officers serving under revocable commis- 
sions whose permanent status is enlisted are not affected by the proviso. 


APPROPRIATION ACT 


The withdrawal of this restriction would result in the voluntary retirement of 
relatively few officers. The effect of such withdrawal would, however, be felt 
throughout the entire command pyramid. The effect would be healthy, and in 
the best interest of the service. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to say in fairness to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania who is not here, that the purpose of his 
amendment was not developed because there were a lot going out, 
but because there were some going out at the same time we were 
calling back reservists who already had their life disrupted once. 

The CHarrMAN. Absolutely. It was justified at that time but it 
served its day and the gentleman realizes that. Mr.Miller. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think the statement that Mr. Kilday made was more 
than borne out if you analyze some of the figures that Captain Cooper 

ave us this morning. Between 1920 and 1950, as | remember your 
gures, one-half of 1 percent with 20 to 25 years service sought 
retirement. 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Miuter. That is correct. Now just think of that. During 
the period of the greatest depression this country has ever seen, too, 
when we had cut back the Army and the Navy, there was no thought 
of war, and less than one-half of 1 percent tried to get out. I think 
that that bears out your statement. I think this thing has been 
blown up. And less than 3 percent, or 0.29, between 25 and 30. 

Captain Cooper. 2.9. 

Mr. Miter. Sir? 

Captain Cooprr. 2.9, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. 2.9. That was reaching the 30 years. 

Mr. Bares. If the gentleman would yield. 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, during the depression, is the very kind that 
want to stay in. 

Mr. Miter. I know, but during the depression there was also 
a reduction of pay of Army officers. That took place for people in 
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the service and everything was done to try to get rid of them at that 
time. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, it is not exactly pertinent to this 
section, but it was brought out by the admiral when you asked him a 
question with reference to resignation from the Holloway plan. Do 
I understand that only 10 percent of all the students that are being 
subsidized under the Holoway plan try to get in the Regular service? 

Admiral Hotioway. For the first full class, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. The first full class. How long has it been in opera- 
tion! 

Admiral Hottoway. We passed the bill and the first class entered 
in 1947. They graduated in 1951. They completed their 3 years 
obligated service. The first nationally screened class will complete 
it this year, in 1954. There will be the real test this year, in 1954. 
Last year’s group was a class screened on the campus. 

Mr. Vinson. If they are not accepted then they go into the Re- 
serve? 

Admiral Hottoway. They go into the Reserve. But we have got 
3 years’ service in the Regular Navy, in the fleet, out of them. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. It makes 7 years after he enters the 
Holloway education. 

Admiral Hottoway. Correct. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair had hoped that we could finish not only 
with the Navy but with the Marine Corps this morning. But that is 
impossible. The President of the Republic of Turkey is to appear 
at 12 o’clock. I would like to give our very gallant Marine Corps a 
fresh start. I think we will stand adjourned until 10 0’clock Tuesday 
morning, because so many subcommittees have hearings and then we 
have a casliab with the Secretary of Defense on Monday. We don’t 
want to work you too hard, but I do want us to get through this bill. 

We will have the Marine Corps testify 10 o’clock Tuesday morning. 
We should finish Tuesday with the Marine Corps. And then we will 

ive the Air Force a fresh start on Wednesday morning at 10 o’clock. 

e will get through the bill and get the legislation behind us. 

Thank you very much, ‘Admiral and your staff, for coming up. 

Admiral Hottoway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. The committee stands adjourned until Tuesday 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, February 2, 1954.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, February 2, 1954. 

The committee met, the Honorable Dewey Short, chairman of the 
committee, presiding. 

The me ates iy, members of the committee, we will resume 
hearings on H. R. 7103, the Arends bill, on temporary promotions 
beginnin with section 205, relating to the Marine Corps. Gene 
Nelson of the Marine Corps is with us this morning. 

You have been very guint gentlemen, to sit here through the 
hearing of the Army and the Navy. So I am glad that the Marine 
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Corps can start off in a fresh manner this morning. And, General, 
we will be very happy to hear you on section 205, line 22, on page 9 
of the bill. 

Let’s hear the Marine Corps on section 205 of the bill, on page 8, 
beginuing at line 22. And General Nelson, you proceed in your own 
manner, and when you have finished your statement, there no doubt 
will be questions from members of the committee. 

General Netson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
desire first to express the appreciation of the Marine Corps to the 
committee for its awareness of service problems, as demonstrated by 
the work of the committee in the development of the proposed legisla- 
tion now uader consideration. 

I believe that committee interest in the bill under development, as 
evidenced by previous questioning, may be cataloged into three main 

. subdivisions: 

1. Does the Marine Corps have need for such legislation? 

2. By comparison with present limiting legislation in this field, what 
will be the effect of this bill on the Marine Corps officer structure? 

3. In that the bill, as presently drafted, will authorize increases in 
the number of officers permitted to serve in the higher grades, to 
what extent does the Marine Corps intend to make use of this im- 
creased authorization? 

The above questions will be answered in turn, as briefly as possible. 

At the outset, it should be understood that there now exist legal 
procedures whereby officer planning to provide for the needs of the 
Marine Corps may be conducted pursuant to the provisions of title 
111 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. As the committee knows, 
this legislation permits the distribution of officers in each grade in 
numbers which do not exceed specified percentages of the total 
number of officers on active duty. This distribution is made as the 
result of computations which are required to be made at least annu- 
ally, and as often as necessary, to determine the requirements in each 
grade. 

This law further stipulates that if the Secretary of the Navy de- 
termines that fewer officers than those authorized by the permissive 
percentage limitations are needed to fill service requirements, then 
the lesser number so determined by the Secretary shall be the legal 
limit. Briefly, this summarizes the legal limitations, other than the 
Davis amendment, and the procedures, which determine grade 
distribution of Marine Corps officers. 

Officer planning is an exceedingly complex procedure which requires 
knowledge, well in advance of the current planning year, of any 
limitations to be imposed on the officer structure. 

Any arbitrary restrictions, such as limitations imposed by riders on 
appropriations bills, reflect a short-term approach to the problems 
inherent in officer-career planning, and do not allow effective man- 
power management. By contrast, such year-to-year limitations breed 
uncertainty and instability, which, in turn, preclude effective long- 
range programing of personnel plans. 

I think I can summarize the Marine Corps position with regard to 
need for this legislation by saying that we desire to cooperate fully 
with this committee to remove any future necessity for the enactment 
of restrictive military legislation on a short-term, vear-to-year basis. 
It is of the utmost importance to us in that the bill, as written, pro- 
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vides a basis for the conduct of long-range planning which is indis- 
pensable to efficient management in the officer personnel area. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘How will this bill, as written, affect the 
present Marine Corps officer structure?” I offer the following observa- 
tions: 

Quite obviously, it permits more officers to serve in the grades of 
colonel and below, than are presently authorized by section 631 of the 
Defense Appropriations Act for fiscal year 1954. It also appears quite 
obvious that the present legitimate military requirements of the Ma- 
rine Corps during fiscal year 1954 do not demand expanded distribu- 
tion of officers in the higher grades, as would be permitted by the 
present draft of H. R. 7103. 

The committee doubtless knows well that the limitations on Marine 
Corps officer strength and distribution, which are contained in the 
current appropriations act, are those which were furnished by the 
Marine Corps, on request, to the Appropriations Committee. 

The Marine Corps, like the other services, must give due considera- 
tion to the age and grade characteristics of the personnel presently 
occupying the officer structure. Present day service requirements 
dictate the attraction and retention of personnel of the highest qualifi- 
cations and capacities to serve as career officers. 

Opportunities for advancement and promotion certainly must be 
a considerable part of the career offered by the military service. The 
authorization for more officers to serve in higher grades of the Marine 
Corps makes future provisions for the officers presently serving in 
grades of captain, major, and sieutenant colonel, who are approaching 
the point where they must be promoted in order to maintain the 
normal career flow established by the Officer Personnel Act. Failure 
of promotion when due, in accordance with the normal schedule vopr- 
templated by the Officer Personne! Act, will, of course, result’ 
retarded, and therefore unattractive, careers. 

As a specific example, let me briefly review the situation confronting 
officers who presently are senior captains in the Marine Corps. These 
officers originally were commissioned in 1944. At present promotion 
rates, they will be due for promotion to major in 1956, after completion 
of 12 years commissioned service. At this point, they must be pro- 
moted, or their careers, as contemplated by the Officer Personnel Act, 
wil be retarded. It is considered desirable to provide for their 
promotions when due. 

The same situation, although at later dates, will occur in the cases 
of present majors and lieutenant colonels. Although these officers 
presently are being temporarily promoted at a rate faster than that 
contemplated by the Officer Personnel Act as a normal rate of promo- 
tion, they must continue to move upward through the grade structure 
although at a slower rate, in order to make possible the scheduled 
rate of promotion of officers in lower grades. The moderate expansion 
of the higher grade structure proposed by the Marine Corps section of 
this proposed legislation will partially, but by no means completely, 
provide for this necessity. 

The problem briefly outlined here will assume new dimensions in the 
foreseeable future in the grades of major, lieutenant colonel, and 
colonel. Since the full impact of these problems is expected to be 
felt more than 10 years in the future, it is considered unsound to 
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propose specific measures to cope with this eventuality at this time. 
However, present recognition of these problems is mandatory. 

It is obvious that officer career planning factors assume significant 
proportions in our thinking. These considerations, however, are by 
no means the only considerations. To base Marine Corps officer 
requirements on a career planning basis alone could possibly result in 
a grade distribution so out of line with military requirements as to be 
unacceptable. However, reasonable career planning factors cannot 
be disregarded to the extent reflected by present limitations which are 
incorporated in the current military appropriations act. I believe 
that the grade structure authorized for the Marine Corps by H. R. 
710% provides no more than reasonable latitude within which Marine 
Corps officer planning may be conducted for several years to come. 

In answer to the third question, “To what extent does the Marine 
Corps intend to make use of this increased authorization?” ,the 
following observations are offered. 

Officer requirements, particularly in the area of grade distribution, 
for a Marine Corps of the organization and size required by law, will 
not proportionately reflect decreases or increases in total officer 
strength. A glance at the proposed sliding scale indicates that, as 
the Marine Corps officer strength rises or falls from its present approx- 
imate strength of 17,500 officers, only moderate increases and decreases 
in the higher officer grades, except in the grade of major, are con- 
templated. 

The grade of major is most responsive to expansion or contraction 
of the force structure. Requirements in higher grades, particularly 
in the Marine Corps, tend to remain relatively constant. This is 
because tactical organizations and headquarters units, once activated, 
are expected to be kept in being. Fluctuations in officer and enlisted 
strength will be reflected in the manning levels established for these 
units, while staff and command requirements will not be as directly 
affected. 

The Marine Corps has no intention of making uninhibited use of 
authority for more officers to serve in higher grades, if this authority 
is granted by the Congress. Such a procedure is as objectionable, for 
military reasons, to the Marine Corps, as it is for this and other 
reasons, to the Congress. For career planning purposes, it may be 
necessary to increase the number of officers serving in the grades 
below general. If necessary, such increases will, within the moderate 
limits imposed by this bill, be utilized only to the extent necessary 
to assist in providing reasonable career opportunities for the pro- 
fessional military men who man the officer structure of the Marine 
Corps. 

Studies now in progress will be continued in an effort to evolve 
measures, other than an increase of the officer grade structure, which 
will assist in the solution of officer personnel problem. While the 
most serious of these problems will be encountered approximately 10 
years ip the future, their proportions now are sufficiently apparent 
to allow productive study on which to base future action. 

The Marine Corps is not now prepared to recommend the form this 
future action should take, nor to suggest an increase in the rank 
structure beyond the limitation appearing in the Marine Corps 
section of this bill as a solution. 
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Gentlemen, I have attempted to give brief answers to these areas 
of your concern. While, of necessity, some qualification of these 
anninene has been made, I hope that this statement has served to assure 
you that— 

1. The Marine Corps believes that this legislation is desirable ; 

2. The authorization for more officers to serve in higher grades is 
no more than is necessary to provide reasonable latitude within which 
Marine Corps officer personnel planning may proceed in an orderly 
manner; and, 

3. While it may be desirable and necessary to provide for authori- 
zation for more officers to serve in higher grades, the Marine Corps 
has no intention to use this authority indiscriminately to increase 
present grade structure. We will use this authority, however, io the 
extent necessary to assist in providing reasonable career ——e 
for professional Marine Corps officers. This is believed to be a legiti- 
mate military requirement. 

The CuHartrman. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes, sir. 

The CHairmMan. Mr. Blandford, being an old marine himself, may 
be a little tough with you. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think he ought to be disqualified. 

Mr. BuanpForp. General, I think this is the best example that the 
committee may have to see the effect of the type of rider we are dealin 
with on all of the services, since you don’t have a Staff Corps as suc 
to worry about. You just have approximately 17,000 officers. I 
think you might be able to tell the committee and give some pretty 
concrete examples just what happens if we continue the sort of thing 
that is now in the Appropriation Act. 

Now either using a second lieutenant as an example or taking any 
particular grade in the Marine Corps, assuming that for successive 
appropriation acts the Congress votes limitations on a grade structure 
from major on up in proportion to the size of the Armed Forces—in 
other words, if we assume they are going to use the present basis of 
the Davis amendment for all future changes either up or down, will 
that have any effect upon the Marine Corps insofar as attrition, 
promotion, retirement, forced attrition or deferred attrition, or any- 
thing else concerned? 

General Nreuson. Yes, sir. 

If the present number limitations contained in the Davis amend- 
ment are continued, no forced attrition other than that already con- 
templated by the Marine Corps will be necessary. If, however, the 
Davis amendment were to be continued proportionately and the total 
officer strength of the Marine Corps were reduced, the effect would 
be curtailed promotion, reduction in rank, and prohibitive forced 
attrition. 

To ilustrate, let me assume that the Davis amendment limitations 
were continued at the same percentages of total officer strength as 
they now exist and the total officer strength of the Marine Corps were 
reduced to 17,000 in fiscal year 1956 and 16,000 in fiscal year 1957. 

The results are estimated as follows: In fiscal year 1956, promotion 
of colonels and lieutenant colonels would be curtailed, 107 lieutenant 
colonels would be reduced to the grade of major, and there would be 
95 percent curtailment in the planned promotion of captains. 
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In fiscal year 1957 promotion to general would be curtailed, 5 
colonels would be reduced to the grade of lieutenant colonel and 66 
lieutenant colonels would be reduced to major. These reductions, 
plus the lack of promotion to the senior grades, would have the 
effect of leaving only 99 vacancies in the grade of major. 

In fiscal year 1957 those officers originally commissioned in 1945 
will have 12 years’ service. They will have reached the point at 
which they must be considered for selection to major in order to 
maintain the flow of promotion embodied in the Officer Persoanel Act. 

It is estimated that there will be 450 such officers. To maintain 
flow of promotion for these officers and those junior to them, a forced 
attrition of 78 percent would have to be exacted. If the flow of promo- 
tion is not maintained, these officers will become over age in grade in 
terms of the Officer Personnel Act. To carry on the illustration under 
the same assumptions of 16,000 officers and a proportionate Davis 
amendment in the next fiscal year, promotion would again be cur- 
tailed in the higher grades, resulting in reduced vacancies in the 
grade of major. 

In this year, 85 percent forced attrition would have to be exacted 
on those captains originally commissioned in fiscal year 1946 in order 
to maintain promotion flow. 

If this process were continued indefinitely, the excessive forced 
attrition would extend to the higher grades as these officers attain the 
maximum periods of commissioned service contained in the Officer 
Personnel Act. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, I notice the average service of a second 
lieutenant today is a year and a half, whereas the Officer Personnel 
Act contemplates 3 years. The average service of a first lieutenant is 
a year and a half and the Officer Personnel Act contemplated 3. The 
average service today of a captain is 4% years, and the Officer Person- 
nel Act contemplated 6. 

Now, I think one of the things that has bothered Congress is the 
fact that officers have been promoted much faster in the past than 
oor would have been ordinarily promoted under the Officer Person- 
nel Act. 

Now when you say that you are going to have officers who are going 
to complete 12 years in grade with a continuation of the Davis amend- 
ment 

The CuarrmMan. Of course, Mr. Blandford, that is due to the 
Korean conflict and this quick rise. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. It is feast and famine. It is the feast. It is 
because of the Korean conflict that you had this rapid promotion. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the point I am getting to, Mr. Chairman. 
What I have in mind is this: In order to make a case, I think you have 
to show how people are being affected. Now if a person is only re- 
quired to serve a year and a half in grade as a first lieutenant and 
4% years in grade as a captain, you can’t very well say he is being 
adversely affected. That is my point. He is being promoted. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Much faster than he normally could have 
anticipated being promoted. 

Mr. Norsuiap. That is temporary or permanent? 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Those are temporaries I am talking about there. 
For normal promotions it follows 3, 3, and 6. So what I am in- 
dicating today is that the average ‘officer in the Marine Corps is 
ahead of himself insofar as the present grade is concerned. 

Now I am trying to reconcile and I hope you can reconcile for the 
committee the problem that exists for the Marine Corps insofar as 
moving these people along in a flow of promotion. Aren’t you 
attempting to lev Towa promotions off so that you can eventually 
get back into the service, normal service in grade requirements of 
the Officer Personnel Act? 

General Nretson. That is correct. 

Mr. BLanprorp. If that is the case, where is your problem? 
Where is your hump? Where are you being hurt? 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, to make a case, I 
think it is incumbent upon them to show how the Personnel Act of 
1947 is hurting you. 

General Nretson. I think that Lieutenant Colonel Platt can give 
you an example of how it will affect the second lieutenant as he 
progresses along the scale of promotion. 

Colonel Puarr. Yes, sir. Jf I understand your question, Mr. 
Blandford, on the answer to the forced attrition, those particular 
captains will have reached 12 years commissioned service in the 
years indicated, which is the maximum contemplated by the Officer 

ersonnel Act, both for temporary and permanent promotion. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, let’s stop right there. Because if you 
take the figures here, that doesn’t make sense. The answer is that 
you had prior to Korea people serving in grade with no promotions 
and that doesn’t appear anyplace in the record, to my kaowledge. 

In other words, that is not true of the young second lieutenant 
starting out today. It is not true of a first lieutenant starting out 
today. 

Colonel PLarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What you are talking about are captains who 
already have a lot of service in grade. 

Colonel PLarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They have not had the advantage of this rapid 
romotion from second lieutenant to first lieutenant and from first 
ieutenant to captain. Now you have second lieutenants today who 

are starting out and first lieutenants and even captains, who are 
way ahead of themselves. 

Colonel PLarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, it doesn’t bother you or doesn’t bother the 
Marine Corps that those people may be required to serve in grade for 
a longer period of time to catch up with their normal service in grade? 

C ‘olonel Piatrr. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What you are concerned about is that when we 
impose this limitation now and slap a numerical number on majors, 
you very adversely affect the captain who did not have the advantage 
of that rapid promotion that these youngsters have had who have 
come into the service recently. 

Colonel Piarr. That is correct. A captain who is very rapidly 
catching up to the maximum periods of service contemplated by the 
Officer Act. 

The CuarrMan. Let me ask you at this point. 
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Colonel Piarr. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Is the Marine Corps satisfied with the Officer 
Personnel Act as permanent law? 

Colonel Puarr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Over a long-range period of time? 

General Netson. Yes, sir; under normal conditions. 

The Cuarrman. Under normal conditions? 

General Netson. It is satisfactory, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. But if the Davis rider is continued, you will be 
forced not only to retard promotions, but you will be forced to 
demote. 

General Netson. That is correct; ves, sir. 

The CHamman. Of course, that will be wonderful for the morale. 

Mr. Vinson. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. In view of the question the chairman asked and the 
answer of the general, that you are satisfied with the Personnel Act 
of 1947; as a matter of fact, had it not been for the Davis amend- 
ment opening this subject, you would not be here asking a review of 
section 314 of the Personnel Act; isn’t that correct? 

General Nretson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, since it has been opened up, and a fertile field 
and an opportunity to increase the grade structure, you are taking 
advantage of the situation? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well—— 

Mr. Vinson. Wait 1 minute. That is exactly what has happened. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But that is not correct. 

Mr. Vinson. All right, let’s find out now. Here is the picture— 
this is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. BLanprorp. You are talking about permanent promotions, 
though. 

Mr. Vinson. I am talking about the whole thing, the Personnel Act 
of 1947, taking care of the temporary promotions and the permanent 
promotions in the officers’ structure—how many generals and how 
many colonels and all down the line is covered in there? 

Now you are perfectly satisfied with what Mr. Short and Mr. Kilday 
and the committee did at that time, in 1947, some 5 or 6 years ago. 

Now I raise this point: Had it not been for the Davis amendment 
opening up this entire subject, vou wouldn’t be in here at all asking 
for a change on section 314 of the Marine Corps Personnel Act; 
would you? 

General No, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right, exactly. Now since it is opened up, 
you see an opportunity to probably improve your grade structure and 
creating a little faster flow of promotion and officers in different ranks, 
and so you are asking for it? 

General Netson. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Let the general answer that now. 

Mr. Jonnson. Let the colonel answer it. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, either one of them, I don’t care, but let the Marine 
Corps answer. 

He has asked you a question now, whether you have a motive in 
coming here now. Answer it. 

42066—54—No. 60 10 
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General Netson. Major Perkins will answer that question. 

Major Perkins. Mr. Vinson, sir, as far as the Marine Corps is 
concerned, title 3 is perfectly satisfactory in all respects to handle 
temporary promotions for the Marine Corps. 

This revision that we are asking for to title 3 in no way increases 
the provisions that are presently in title 3. 

The increases that we speak of are increases over the present Davis 
amendment. 

Mr. Duruam. You are asking for this to protect you against the 
demotion that is going to take place. 

Major Perkins. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, if the Davis amendment was repealed in toto, 
then you would have nothing but section 314 and that would be 
entirely satisfactory? 

Major Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, that makes the case. 

Major Perkins. We always have been, yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. If the Davis amendment wasn’t on the statute book— 
then, if that be true, then why is it necessary to deal with the Marine 
Corps at all under section 205 of the present bill? Just leave the 
Marine Corps out and we repeal the Davis amendment, and then the 
Marine Corps stands exactly under the Personnel Act which is per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

Mr. BLANpForp. It is the same system, Mr. Vinson, as it is for the 
Navy. It would be perfectly ideal from the Marine Corps’ viewpoint 
if you just repealed the Davis amendment. Because if you want the 
Marine Corps to be allowed three-quarters of 1 percent general officers 
on ~ basis of 17,000 officers and let them have 170 generals under 
the law—— 

Mr. Vinson. That is controlled by the Secretary. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, that is the whole point. That is what 
Congress was complaining about. This is an imposition of a limita- 
tion on the Marine Corps. That is the whole purpose of this bill. 
We are imposing a limitation over and above the present limitation. 
That was what the Congress complained about. 

The Cuarrman. Placing a ceiling. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That they didn’t have a proper ceiling on the 
Marine Corps and the Navy. 

Mr. Kitpay. But the addition at present is in addition to the 
Davis amendment, not the Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Absolutely. As a matter of fact, this is a drastic 
curtailment of what the legal provisions are under the Personnel Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Blandford has covered 
the situation. It is the same thing that has prevailed in the other 
services that we have considered. It does put a ceiling on them. It 
puts them in a stronger position and it oq us in a stronger position 
to counteract any measures that might be brought out on the appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Vinson. Because one of the weaknesses, Mr. Chairman, of the 
Personnel Act was the failure to have any ceiling. 

Mr. Deverrvux. They had a sliding scale. 

Mr. BianpForp. You bad an artificial ceiling, that is what you had. 
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Mr. Vinson. That is right. So we are correcting it by putting in 
this proposed bill now a ceiling or a limitation in the officer structure. 

The CuHartrman. While you have the limitation, you are remov- 
ing the uncertainty that hangs over your head, that worries you. 

General Netson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. The ceiling, Mr. Chairman, as I understand, was that 
of the Secretary of the Navy, as far as the Marine Corps and Navy 
was concerned. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir, the Secretary would determine the 
limitation. 

Mr. Vinson. Now we are doing it by statute, by a sliding scale on 
the number of officers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is exactly right, but letting the Secretary 
say that even with this sliding scale, I may not find it necessary to 
have this number of people serving in the billets, so I will give you a 
lesser number. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I suggest for the information of the 
committee, so we can follow it along, that Mr. Blandford tell us how 
much the Davis amendment gave them in each grade and what this 
oe them in each grade. 

r. Buanprorp. All right , sir. 
Mr. Vinson. Give us a little picture. Then we can see what this 
oes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Under the Davis amendment the Marine Corps 
was allowed 61 general officers 

Mr. Vinson. Sixty-one generals. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir, and under this bill they will be allowed 
61 general officers. 

he CaarrMan. The same thing. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. 

The CHartrMAN. But you never reached your maximum. 

General Neutson. No, sir; we did not. Sixty is the maximum 
reached. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Under the Davis amendment they were limited to 
521 colonels and under this bill, including the supply duty officers, they 
will be allowed 697 colonels. 

Mr. Vinson. What have they on board? 

Mr. Bianprorp. And on board today 

Mr. Norsuap. Five hundred and twelve. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Five hundred and twelve; that is correct. 

Mr. Vinson. Five hundred and twelve. All right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. On lieutenant colonels, the Davis amendment 
allowed them to have 1,280 and this bill will allow them 1,442. On 
board today, 1,160. 

Majors: The Davis amendment allowed them 2,620, and our bill 
will allow them 3,110. On board today they have 2,523. 

Mr. Vinson. Two thousand five hundred and twenty-three. 

Mr. BLANpForp. Yes, sir. 

Now, the reason for the variation—and that is, I think, going to be 
the most difficult thing for the committee—— 

Mr. Vinson. Wait. How many in our bill? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Our bill allows 3,110. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. To on down the line. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Well, the bill stops there. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. As far as the Davis amendment is concerned, and 
as far as this bill is concerned. 

On-board strength today: 4,006 captains, 2,834 first lieutenants, 
6,751 second lieutenants. 

Mr. Vinson. Then the Davis amendment, Mr. Chairman, only 
applies to the Marine Corps in the four upper grades? 

Mr. Bianprorp. As it does for all the services, yes, sir; that is 
correct. 

Now tbe problem—and I don’t think it can be repeated enough 
times—is how to reconcile first of all the Davis limitation and the 
fact that the Marine Corps hasn’t even gone to the Davis limitation 
that they are permitted, plus the increase that this bill permits. And 
what we are talking about—and I realize it is going to be a very 
difficult thing—is to try to impress upon the House the fact that you 
have to have long-range planning and what we are trying to stop 
now is a further Davis amendment. No one has been hurt vet, 
according to the testimony up to now, by the Davis amendment. 

It is the theory of the Davis amendment that can hurt them in the 
future. 

Mr. Krupay. Mr. Chairman, on that point, the other day the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Bates, raised this question and 
I think it should be given consideration, that we object to the Appro- 
priations Committee sponsoring or including limitations. And still 
we fix in all of the services, and not just the Marine Corps, a ceiling 
that is so high that it isn’t even used, which gives the color of right 
to come in to cut it down. 

Mr. Bates has raised the question of whether we weren’t con- 
tributing to producing the situation which brings up these restriction 
amendments. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The answer to that, Mr. Kilday, is for this vear 
that is correct. For next year it is probably correct for some grades 
but not correct for others. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well the point, as I got it—and I wanted to get it 
developed for the record—is that it involves a question of planning 
for future years. Have that developed so it can be presented as an 
argument against these restrictions. 

The CHarrmMan. The overriding consideration is whether it is by 
law or by amendment, whether you have something that is certain 
and fixed or whether you are subject to the whims and fancies of a 
capricious Congress. 

General Nrison. That is very true, sir. 

Mr. BuLanprorpv. Mr. Chairman, may I say this. The Marine 
Corps is facing the same situation that the Navy discussed the other 
day. 1 think the committee should know this and know it clearly. 
There will be a day in the Marine Corps, as there will be in the Navy, 
when they will have more officers serving in certain grades in pro- 
portion to the numbers than they now have even though the total 
number of officers in the future may be less. They tried very nicely 
and clearly to indicate to us that that was going to happen. 

In other words, we will say for 17,000 officers today vou have 1,160 
lieutenant colonels. It is conceivable, is it not, General, that for 
15,000 officers you may need 1,200 lieutenant colonels, in order to 
keep this flow of promotions going? 
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General Netson. That is very correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is where your career planning comes in. 
But if we adopt the Davis amendment theory that the original Davis 
amendment was sound in its limitation and from there on out decreases 
or increases the total size of your Armed Forces increases or decreases, 
you are going to run smack into this forced attrition that has been 
discussed here with respect to the Navy and with respect to the 
Marine Corps, because your people are going to begin reaching a 
point in grade where they should be promoted and you are either 
going to have to bring them up for selection and promote them or 
pass them over and pay them severance pay or retired pay, whatever 
the case may be, and it is going to be a lot more expensive than any 
savings from the Davis amendment. 

Mr. Kinpay. Well, Mr. Chairman, when we were working on the 
Officer Personnel Act we thoroughly realized that and we provided 
for the present situation exactly for that purpose, to prevent that 
forced attrition of as high as 48 to 50 percent of some naval personnel. 
So that we have changed the theory and we did it deliberately, and 
I still think it was sound, of comparing numbers or percentages of the 
present organization as compared to the organization in the Navy or 
the Marine Corps prior to the Officer Personnel Act. It was a 
deliberate policy set by the committee. And that is of course our 
field of action: Not to handle strategy but try to set some policy for 
the services. Of course Congress approved it when it passed the bill. 
It was so technical I don’t suppose they understood it, but it is still 
good policy. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to try to understand 
exactly what we are trying to do here. When this thing come up 
originally it was certainly the sense of the Congress that we should in 
some sense restrict certain promotions because the general impression 
was given that it was way out of hand. 

Now this bill does not do that. This bill provides not only that 
they can have more than they have currently, more than the Davis 
amendment permits, but also a ceiling quite a bit in excess of either 
of those circumstances. 

Now, therefore, this bill does not restrict and it doesn’t accomplish 
what was the intent of the Congress originally. It does place a ceil- 
ing. It permits an interchange between grades to a greater degree. 
It gives a flexibility, with the various sizes of the service, that we 
didn’t have before. 

The CHarrMAN. And you have to have. 

Mr. Bares. All of that is good and should be done. But I think 
while the ceiling that we are placing might be a little high, it is some- 
thing we are going to have to face on the floor. We haven’t come up 
with what we intend to come up with originally. And by placing this 
ceiling, we are still putting this back in the hands of the Appropria- 
tions Committee to a large degree, excepting for the flexibility this 
bill provides, because they can curtail the funds. 

So the thing we try to avoid in some circumstances under this bill 
will still be back in the hands of the Appropriations Committee by the 
expenditure of funds. 

r. Norsuap. Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsiap. One word if 1 may: Amen. That is all 1 have to 
say. 

Mr. Arenps. Let me ask a question. 

Mr. Norsuap. | think he is absolutely right. He is dead right. 

Mr. Arenps. What is the situation then if we do lower the limits 
and the Davis amendment is continually put on year after year? 

Mr. Bares. I think we should recognize what we are doing and 
not pretend we are accomplishing something that we are not accom- 
plishing. 

Mr. sssiociatin 1 think you have to keep this in mind. We can 
follow—and we started at one time with this idea—that every year the 
various services would come before this committee and indicate how 
many officers they needed in each grade. I think it was done at one 
time. And the Congress in its wisdom passed the Officer Personnel 
Act and set up a career planning system. Now you are faced with 
this alternative, as 1 see it. You give the services latitude, flexibility, 
and you give them a limitation or a ceiling under which they can live, 
or you say to the Congress every year they are going to have to come 
in here and change this figure to meet the different situations in order 
to keep up with their career planning. Now when you do that, you 
are going to run into the situation where your numbers serving in 
grade in certain years are going to be higher than they were in the 
previous year, even though you have fewer officers. 

Now you heard the Navy testify that they are going to have to 
come in here eventually, perhaps 3 or 4 years, and ask you to increase 
the present limitation on lieutenant commanders. Even though the 
Navy will be reduced in force they are going to have to come and ask 
you for more lieutenant commanders. Now you might just as well 
face the practical problem: you are either going to have to fight it 
out now, the authority of this committee to establish a statutory 
ceiling, which will be used as a guide by the services, subject only to 
the money that is camemaahal by the Congress, which allows the 
services to make their own plans within those dollars; or you are 
going to have to capitulate and say to the Appropriations Committee, 
“Each year you tell us how many officers they can have in the armed 
services.”’ 

That is your alternative. 

The CuairMAN. You agree with that, Commander? 

Commander WHEELER. I do, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Now we will hear the general. 

General Nevson. Mr. Chairman, the figures that are contained in 
the bill are admittedly high, but the figures were selected so that we 
can operate within title I of the Officer Personnel Act, not necessarily 
that they are the figures that we need based on present-day billets. 

In 1958 and 1959, we are going to reach a position where we will 
have approximately 10,000 unrestricted regular officers, which will 
necessitate our having 6 percent, or some 600 colonels, for example. 

The CuarrMan. That is based on a Marine force of how many? 

General Netson. About—— 

The CuHarrMan. 200,000—190,000 to 200,000? 

General Netson. In round figures, yes, sir. 
The Cuarrman. All right. 
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Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. I agree with what the general says 
and | agree with what Mr. Blandford says. But the only statement 
I want to make: we might as well realize exactly what we are doing. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsuap. | think you are going to have a difficult time, 
whether right or wrong, in saying to the Congress and the American 
taxpayer—this is in round figures—“The Navy next year is cutting 
approximately 50,000 men and we are allowing them to increase 20 
admirals, the Army is cutting about 14,000 officers, and we are allow- 
ing them in round figures to increase about another 20 generals.” 

As I say, to either the American Congress or the American tax- 
oe that is a hard bill to sell, when the limitations are not being 

ed. 

Mr. Bares. You have to liken this to the strength of the armed 
services. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It does one more thing. In other words, the 
ceiling that now exists for the Marine Corps and the Navy is perfectly 
fantastic. When you figure that 8 percent of all of the officers in the 
Army today can be colonels, it is a fabulous amount of colonels—that is 
not true in the Army, but in the Marine Corps 6 percent could be 
colonels, or is it 8 percent? 

General NELSON. 6 percent. 

Mr. BLanpForp. 6 percent can be colonels. Just multiply 6 times 
17,000 and you will see that the present limitation is just an artificial 
limitation. Now, what we are trying to do is to impose a limitation 
upon the armed services on a sliding scale basis which will still give 
them the flexibility that they need for normal career planning. 

Because we have to go back to this, and this is the question you 
have to ask yourselves: does anybody in this committee think that it 
is unreasonable for a man who has served as an officer for 12 years and 
is now serving in the grade of captain to be eligible for consideration 
to major? If you think that that is reasonable, you are in favor of 
this bill. If you think that is unreasonable, then you should be op- 
posed to the bill. Itisas simple as that. That is what it boils down 
to. You established the pattern in the Officer Personnel Act. 

Now, if you think that you were wrong and you want to change 
career planning in the armed services, here is the place to do it. Cut 
down these restrictions and say to a captain, ‘“We will expect 20 years 
of service from you before you can be eligible for major.” 

If you want to do it that way, that is the way to do it. If you cut 
these limits down, that will be the result. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to everything that has 
been said. I listened patiently to everything. We are faced with the 
practical situation. Can’t we, though, put an overall ceiling on the 
overall commissioned strength of the service and then provide elasticity 
within grade so as to meet the hump. 

Now, you and I sat on the old Military Affairs Committee when 
we had a vicious hump there. You had a captain with 20 years of 
service that couldn’t be promoted above a captain. You get into 
that. But it seems to me we could adopt a realistic attitude and 
restrict the total overall promotions, especially below the general 
grades, or those grades below general officers, and provide some 
elasticity within the lower grades, as to avoid the hump and give 


them a reasonable promotion, within reasonable periods. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. That is what this bill does. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, I agree with what has been said here. Unless 
we adopt a realistic approach here, we might as well just turn it 
right back to the Appropriations Committee. What we have been 
afraid of in the past is not to make it rigid and therefore, to provide 
sufficient shock both ways so they won’t be cut in any way and when 
we do that they have more latitude than they really need. 

The Appropriations Committee comes back and says, ‘Well, we 
got the job of providing the money and we limit the number of officers, 
therefore, why shouldn’t there be a more strict limitation like the 
Davis rider.” 

Mr. BLanprorp. The answer, Mr. Brooks, is this committee can 
do that, if the committee wants to take on the job. You do it every 
year by authorizing so many officers for each branch of the armed 
services. 

They come in and tell you how many officers they need and how 
many you could promote. 

Mr. Brooks. Couldn’t you provide some elasticity? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is provided there. 

Mr. Brooks. Within certain grades so as to avoid that. 

Adopt a strict overall ceiling for all of the commissioned officers. 

Mr. BLaNnprorp. Well, in this bill, the theory of this bill, starting 
with a major and working up, is that we have to give the flexibility 
that will meet the various situations that will come up from year to 
year over a long term of years. 

The whole thing is geared to, one, requirements and, two, career 
planning. 

In other words, I repeat the same question. You have to ask 
ae to whether it is reasonable to expect so many men out of a 

undred who start out, to expect to retire as a colonel. 

Now, these people are not going to be able to attain the grade of 
colonel unless you give them the flexibility necessary in the promotion 
system. Because what you are going to do by imposing these restric- 
tions: You are going to place upon them such a severe restriction that 
you are going to pass over and either retire or pay severance pay to a 
tremendous number of people. 

Now, I will make this prediction, that if we do not enact legislation 
of this nature, that the same Members of Congress who are critical 
today of the number of officers serving in grade will be much more 
critical of the loss of manpower in the Navy and Marine Corps that 
is going to take place if we continue to repeat the Davis amendment 
for the next few years, because you are going to have an attrition 
rate—it was mentioned here 

Colonel PLarr. 78 percent and 85 percent. 

The CuarrmMan. And it will be costly. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Costly? 

Can you conceive of 100 captains coming up for promotion to major 
and having to answer to your constituents and say: “I forced them 
to kick out 78 of those captains because of my restrictions here, and 
I am going to have to give them each 2 years’ pay.” 

The cost of that is fantastic. The criticism that would be leveled 
upon this Congress for unwise and unsound planning is beyond com- 
prehension. That is what you are faced with. That is what these 
people are trying to tell us. 
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Mr. ArENps. Russ, we are just going to have to continually and 
repeatedly just drive home this one fact, that we are trying to keep 
promotion on a basis that makes the service from a career standpoint 
attractive to these boys in the service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Absolutely. 

Now, there is no question that you have people serving in grade 
today that are far ahead of themselves. You have it as a result of 
World War II. You went out and integrated a bunch of Reserve 
officers and you put them all in the same grade and they are about 
the same age limit. 

Now, you are going to have to do something with those people. 
Your past sins you might say are catching up with you in many 
respects, for your integration program. Now we have to do some- 
thing about it. And if we do it with the Davis rider the cost will be 
fantastic. If we can do it with a measure of this nature, we can give 
them an opportunity of solving their own problem. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsreap. The only thing I meant to say was this: It seems 
to me we are forced to make this flexible. Then if they abuse it, I 
don’t see where we can kick too much if the Appropriations Committee 
does hold them to it. 

And I don’t see how you can legislate it any other way. 

Mr. Bares. Not on the long term. On the long-term policy for 
adequate planning, they need something like this. 

The CHarrman. You agree to that, Mr. Norblad? 

Mr. Norsuap. I didn’t hear that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kiupay. As Mr. Bates says, long-term planning. You have 
to go back to our traditional military policy in all of the services, that 
we have maintained a small, highly efficient Regular service capable 
of rapid expansion. 

So you have to have standbys in order to do that. It would be fine 
if you could keep men in lower ranks and no ambition for promotion— 
it wouldn’t be fine, that would be the worst thing in the world. 
[Laughter.} 

Mr. Kitpay. I mean if you could just have them distributed through 
these grades in exact proportion, well and good. But you can’t do 
that. You can’t expect men to stay in a career that offers nothing 
for the future, simply because you are in a period of time when you 
don’t need the expanded service. But you have to have them when 
the time comes so you can rapidly expand in order to meet the 
emergency. 

Mr. ARrENDs. I think we should explain to the House what we are 
trying to do. 

To make it clear to them, we are just going to have to pound on 
them and pound on them. 

Mr. Brooks. You are going to have trouble in Congress, if you 
increase the numbers of officers in the Army in the face of closing 
down camps and all that. 

Mr. Winsteap. And forcing men out with almost 18 years of 
service. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. You can’t explain that. 
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Mr. Buianprorp. That is your alternative. You are forcing them 
out unless we do this. 

Now, in answer to the question about the generals, Mr. Brooks, I 
think the Army indicated that they had no intention of promoting 
those general officers immediately to fill those grades that we are going 
to authorize here. 

In other words, we place a ceiling on them. 

There may be a day with this same strength structure where they 
will have to have the same number of general officers in order to keep 
the promotion going. But it is not necessarily true that they are 
going to promote generals. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Here is one thing that I don’t think anybody em- 
phasized. ‘The missions are changing all the time, and that is why 
we have to have this flexibility. That is the excuse, or it is the 
justification, rather, for having at certain times a great number of 
general officers. I think the public and the Congress can understand 
that. They have real jobs to perform for us in all parts of the world 
and they have to have comparable rank with the people they are 
dealing with. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Johnson, let me say this. We did not 
attempt in this bill to project into the future any new missions that 
might arise. What we tried to do—— 

Mr. Jonnson. I understand that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What we tried to do was project into the future 
our existing missions. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The mission of the Army is to be ready to fight 
on any continent in the world. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have to have the structure today to meet 
that situation tomorrow. 

Mr. Jounson. All I want to make clear is that there is a certain 
fluidity there, that the missions are changing, and you want to be 
prepared for any mission they have and probably any changes—a 
long-term plan. I think the average Member of Congress will take 
that explanation that these gentlemen give. 

Mr. Norsuap. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsuap. You talk about the Army not promoting. You 
will recall in the record the other day we counted 84 generals promoted 
in 1 day, a week or so ago, and right around Thankegiving you pro- 
moted 22 generals. There have been promotions in those ranks. 

General Netson. That is not correct, Mr. Norblad. We selected 
under the Officer Personnel Act 22 generals. 

Mr. Norsuap. Yes. 

General Nelson. Most of them, and I do not remember the numbers, 
were already serving temporarily in those ranks. 

Now, irrespective of the number we select, we still have that ceiling 
of 60 generals. 

Mr. Norsvap. But weren’t there 22 generals promoted that was 
carried in the newspapers of this country in the fall around Thanks- 
giving Day? 

General Netson. That was unfortunate. 
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Mr. Kitpay. Was that promotion or was that the establishment of 
the eligible list? 

Mr. Norsuap. Shepard announced it with quite a fanfare there. 

General Nrtson. I would guess-—— 

The CuarrmMan. Wait a minute. 

Quiet. 

General Netson. I do not remember the number, but most of the 
generals that were selected in that 22 were already serving as general 
officers in a temporary capacity. This merely transformed their posi- 
tion from temporary capacity to a permanent capacity under the 
Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, the colonels who may have been on that list, if 
there were any: Were they then immediately promoted? 

General Ne.son. They were selected to fill vacancies that will exist 
within our ceiling of 60. 

Mr. Arenps. General, the number of generals did not increase 
today? 

General Netson. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make this observation. 
I think we are going to have a tought job selling this thing to Congress, 
unless we can do it on a basis of dollars and cents. 

Mr. Blandford discussed this 100 captains awhile ago. Unless we 
can do it on that kind of an approach, we are not going to sell it. 

Now, Mr. Bates says we will have to give them this ceiling and if 
they abuse it we will have to cut them down. 

Now, who is going to determine whether they abuse it? Not this 
committee. It is going to be the Appropriations Committee. And 
that is exactly the reason you have the Davis amendment right now. 

Mr. Bares. That was precisely the point I was making. 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly. And it is a valid point. 

Mr. Barns. Now, your alternative to that is to establish some 
sort of a ceiling. 

But don’t give the impression here that you are restricting these 
in any way. 

Mr. Harpy. What you are going to have to do is develop argu- 
ments along the line that Mr. Blandford presented there awhile ago, 
and be able to support them, and if we can’t support them we better 
stay off the floor with this bill. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Hardy, if we can’t justify it in the report 
along those lines—and the only thing I can say is that the report is 
going to be so full of the mathematics that it is going to be a little 
difficult to understand. 

But it is going to try to show what we are trying to do in layman’s 
language. 

Now, if you read the sectional analysis, you mgiht just as well 
quit because you will never understand it. But the report is going 
to try to show what your alternative is: In other words, why are you 
giving them more in this bill than the Davis amendment lets them 
have even though they haven’t even gone up to the Davis amendment 
right now. 

Mr. Harpy. And regardless of how well that report is prepared 
and how complete it is, unless the members of this committee go on 
the floor with specific illustrations, we are not going to carry the bill. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Hardy, that is one of the reasons that I am 
afraid I am being repetitious and perhaps boring in going back to 
this question again and again of what your alternative is 

In other words, what is going to happen if you don’t have this sort 
ofasystem. If you take the Davis amendment—now, if you took the 
Davis amendment right now, and reenacted it as it is now written for 
next —_ it would probably be fine as far as the Marine Corps is con- 
cerned. 

I think it would be all right for the Navy. 

I think it would be fine for the Army. 

It would hurt the Air Force, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Brooks. Why not extend it for another vear, then? Maybe 
Davis is right with his amendment. Because he certainly cut down 
the restrictions and saved money for the taxpayers and developed a 
pretty good sentiment throughout the country. And if we are going 
to put restrictions that look like a Mother Hubbard here, so it won't 
in any way really restrict, why we might as well not enact the bill. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I know, but Mr. Brooks, don’t you see—— 
= Arenbs. We are just simply putting off the problem, that 
is all. 

Mr. Brooks. Sure. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Don’t you see the result the following years, 
Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. I see. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The following year the Davis amendment is 
put on the statute books, and you stand up and say, ‘You are going to 
hurt them,” and they are going to say, ““‘What do you mean, you are 
going to hurt them, here we are going to give them the same number 
of officers for a fewer total of officers,” or something along that line, 
“or we are going to reduce the number in proportion to the total 
officers they have on active duty.” 

Then you are going to have to convince them that that is going to 
have a very deleterious effect upon them. 

You are going to have a more difficult situation to change and repeal 
the Davis amendment and go back to this sliding-scale system next 
year than you are this year, because once it gets established that 
every vear the Appropriations Committee is going to put a limitation 
by number in there I think this committee is through, as far as authori- 
zations is concerned. 

Mr. Brooks. I do, too. So I think unless your limitation is effec- 
tive you might as well not put in any at all. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Why pass a law—in other words, to satisfy that 
requirement you would have to pass a law today which would have to 
be changed next year and would have to be changed the next and the 
next and the next and the next. That is the point. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I had nothing to say all during this 
debate. 

I would like to be heard. 

Mr. Arenps. I think he should be heard. 

The CuarrMan. We will certainly hear you. 

Mr. Gavin. I would say this: We have been sitting here discussing 
this matter trying to develop legislation to give the careers for officers 
some degree of flexibility. And if we do develop something that is 
intelligent and workable, if the services take advantage of it, then 
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they will go right back to the Davis amendment, and that is where 
they should go. 

I feel that the Davis amendment has brought them to the complete 
realization that they have to approach this problem with caution. 
That is what they have been doing. But it has hog-tied them to a 
certain extent. Now, we are trying to develop something that gives 
them a bit of flexibility. If they take advantage of it, then I think 
that this committee can throw up their hands and say, “Let them 
reenact the Davis amendment’’—let’s go back to something that the 
Appropriations Committee is going to determine, the career of officers 
and the structure of our national defense. 

The CuarrmMan. I think the remarks of the gentleman are quite in 
order. I think you are right. We have to have cooperation from the 
services in this thing. In fact, I would like for the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to handle this bill on the floor. 

Mr. Gavin. I appreciate your consideration, Mr. Chairman. 
However, I will just put that right back into the hands of my very 
distinguished and able, efficient chairman to handle. 

The CHarrMan. No. 

Mr. Gavin. Because | know he will turn in a magnificent per- 
formance, 

The CuarrmMan. What the gentleman says I think is correct. 

Mr. Winsteap. Mr. Chairman—off the record. This is off the 
record. 

(Statement off record.) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. We have an overall ceiling on the overall personnel. 
That is one safety of course to the country. This thing is not going 
to be disregarded entirely, or run away with, just like it is haywire. 
The thing that I see bad about this Davis amendment is the fact that 
if we expect to build what we hope to build and what the President 
has asked us to build, a hard core of fighting men here that can go when 
they have to go 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Durnam. Now, if there is anything in my opinion destroys 
that, it would be this effect upon career service. It just simply does 
away with that inducement as | see it. That to me is the core of this 
thing. 

The CuarrmMan. That is the meat in the coconut. 

Mr. Duruam. It is not a question of saving a few dollars or promot- 
ing somebody to general. That is not the point. This overall strue- 
ture we are building is something to go when we want it to go. We 
have to put some inducements in there. 

I wouldn’t join the Marine Corps today or the Navy today if I was 
a young man, because there is no inducement there under the present 
law that we are operating under today. I wouldn’t do it. 

Mr. ArENDs. You don’t even have as many applicants to the schools 
as we used to. 

Mr. Duruam. That is right. I can’t fill a naval appointment this 
year. 

The CuarrMan. I will take it. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Nelson. 
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Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this suggestion. 
I think we are faced here not only with merits of permanent legislation 
but with the political problem of reasserting the authority of this 
committee. 

I think this committee may well have to consider legislative pro- 
posals from year to year, until we have reasserted our authority and 
can pass permanent legislation. In other words, come up this year 
with a realistic approach to the officer strength problem next year. 

The Cuarrman. I think perhaps all of us would agree on this. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Just 1 second, and then I will be glad to. I think 
this is something rather fundamental. 

Mr. Duruam. It is, very fundamental. 

The CHarrmMan. We have been in war and we have been out of war. 
We have been inducting men. We have been discharging men. We 
fought World War Il. We had the Korean conflict. We are in a 
stage here of transition, trying to get back from an emergency, from 
a war to a long-range peacetime program. That is what makes it 
exceedingly difficult for us. 

We should bear that in mind constantly when we consider this very 
complex piece of legislation, in my opinion. 

General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, apparently there seems to be a 
question of getting our ideas and the ideas that are incorporated in 
this bill over to the rest of the House of Representatives. I believe 
that can be accomplished very easily by means of charts showing 
graphs and what would — if projected into the future, and so on. 

And if the services could prepare such drafts, make it plain and 
easily understandable to the other members of the House who have 
not had the benefit of these hearings, I believe that we can sell our bill. 

The CuarrMan. At that point, I have thrown out the suggestion at 
least 2 or 3 times here, and I am surprised that no branch of the service 
vet, the Army, Navy or Marine Corps—maybe the Air Force will 
come up with it and you will have a feather in your hat. 

If you can give us today the total strength of the Army, the numbers 
of generals, lieutenant generals, major generals, brigadier generals, 
and on down to second lieutenant, and the Navy the same way, 
four-star admirals, the fleet—bring us up to date on this. Why can’t 
you have a chart where we can see it, each branch of the services, the 
strength of the Army, the strength of the Navy, of the Marine Corps, 
of the Air Force, how many generals or admirals down to second 
lieutenants and ensigns. 

Why can’t vou prepare a chart, some branch of the service? 

Mr. Durnam. How you will have it 10 years from now under the 
Davis amendment? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. I think it would be most helpful if they 
would bring up a big chart in letters large enough for every member of 
this committee to see. Because we banter back and forth these 
figures until we are all confused. 

I must confess I am a bit bewildered. 

Mr. Devereux. You can then see the humps as they develop. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 
Mr. Deverevx. Or will develop. 
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The CuHarrMAN. We have to have that. Because this committee 
is a friend of the armed services. I think the armed services realize 
that. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, what we are going to run into, 
though, is a statement of the general there on the bottom of page 3 
and the top of page 4, that the figures allowed by the Davis amend- 
ment are the Marine Corps’ own figures. Now, if we raise those 
figures, how are we going to justify them now? And we havea practical 
situation to face there, with the country and the Congress, to say, 
“Yes, the Davis amendment was the Marine Corps.” 

It says so here in this statement: 

But now we don’t think the Marine Corps was right in its own figures, although 
they are working on it now. Therefore, we changed the score there and make 
it larger. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes, sir; it is what is going to happen in the future. 

Mr. Brooks. That is right. 

Mr. Deverrux. That is the thing we are trying to provide for. 

Mr. Brooxs. I think the gentleman was correct when he said 
perhaps we ought to provide—or maybe tacitly understand—are 
views by this committee at frequent intervals. 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Short had a bill in to that effect last year, I 
think it was, wasn’t it? 

The CHairMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Blandford is pre- 
supposing all these figures in the future without taking into account 
the fact that there will be constant retirements, particularly with the 
withdrawal of the so-called Van Zandt amendment? 

It seems to me you are figuring out a static force of a great number 
of admirals and generals. 

The CuHarrMan. I would like for Counsel Blandford to ask a few 
questions about the so-called Scrivner amendment. 

Mr. Bennett. Before we get into it, can I make one observation? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is along the line of what Mr. Nelson said, and 
other people said. I believe this bill would be strengthened if a new 
section were added, and I believe the chances of passage on the floor 
would be strengthened if we added a section which did call for periodic 
or at least next year an annual report on what has happened under 
this bill for the first year of its existence. 

Mr. Norstap. Mr. Short has a very good, concise bill on that. 

Mr. Bennetr. Putting the responsibility on the services and on 
this committee to evaluate it again. Because I think the average 
Member of Congress would be rlleved in his own mind if he felt this 
committee was going to look at it again pretty promptly. 

So I would like to suggest that the staff add a section to this bill. 

Mr. Norsuap. | might add that every Member of Congress would 
be against these high ceilings, including myself. 

Mr. Bennett. I so move, if you can move that, that the attorney 
be requested to prepare a section to add to this bill which would be 
mandatory on the services to report to us annually and we look into 
the situation annually, at least for a certain number of years, to see 
how things are working out. 

The CHarrMan. I see no objection to that, but I think if we are 
on our job we will check that. 
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Mr. Bennett. I think it will help the passage of the bill on the floor, 
is what I am talking about. I think it strengthens the bill and I 
think it will help the passage on the floor. 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Deverrux. Mr. Chairman, won’t that inject, then, this other 
thing that we are trying to get rid of, is the feast and famine? 

The CuairMaAn. That is it. The uncertainty. 

Mr. Bennett. It is better to be in our committee than it is in the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. BLanprorp. As I understand Mr. Bennett’s suggestion, it is 
only a review to see whether they are still staying within the limits 
or taking undue advantage of the ceilings. 

The Cuarrman. All in favor, say “Aye.” Opposed, “No.” It is 
adopted. 

Mr. BLANprorp. I would like to answer Mr. Norblad’s question 
on the attrition rates. The attrition here is based upon what you 
might consider to be normal attrition. In other words, it contem- 
plates that people will retire, people will resign—some. But in that 
connection, I would like to develop with the witness, with the chair- 
man’s permission, the effects of the Scrivner amendment to see what 
is happening today with regard to resignations and what is happening 
today with regard to applications from young men for commissions. 

Mr. Norpsiap. General Powell, I think, named several hundred of 
officers, of colonels who immediately retired upon the passage or the 
withdrawal of the Van Zandt amendment. 

Mr. BLanprorp. No; that was in connection with the withdrawal 
of an executive order. 

Mr. Noreuap. At least there are several hundred of high-ranking 
officers in the armed services that are ready to retire right now. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. They will be filled as they go along. 

The CuatrMan. Time is running out on us. I think right at this 
point, General, if you will listen closely to Mr. Blandford, let’s develop 
the effect of the Van Zandt or Scrivner amendment so far as it applies 
to the Marine Corps. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, let me ask you first, General, and, of 
course, this would be applicable to both the Davis amendment and 
the Scrivner amendment, and any other reduction of fringe benefits. 

Now, how many resignations have you received from officers since 
you liberalized your resignation policy? 

Colonel PLarr. We haven't liberalized it yet, Mr. Blandford. It 
is in the mill right now. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I understood that last August you announced 
that you would accept resignations or you would start considering 
resignation. As a matter of fact, I saw quite a list of them myself. 
Colonel Smart had quite a collection of resignation requests, applica- 
tions for resignation. 

Colonel SuHmrmMan. We had an internal policy approved by the 
Secretary of the Navy to allow some resignations for hardship pur- 
poses. However, it was only recently that an ALNAV for the Navy 
and an ALMAR message for the Marine Corps went out, which 
authorized regular officers with 4 years’ service to resign. As far as 
I know, we have no results from the Marine Corps message. 

The CuairMan. Of course, once a Marine, always a Marine. They 
fight until they die. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Now, there were some interesting figures that 
were furnished me, that I think the committee would be interested in 
learning in connection with the effects of the Scrivner amendment 
and all the rest of the infringement of fringe benefits. As I under- 
stand it, in 1940 the number of applications for regular commissions 
far exceeded Marine Corps requirements. In 1953, your applications 
for regular commissions accounted for only 64 percent of your require- 
ments, and of those, only 42 percent of the total requirement was met 
because of failure of the applicants to qualify. 

In other words, the Marine Corps doesn’t have to admit this, but 
the caliber of your applicants has probably gone down also compared 
to what it has been in the past. 

Now, I think this is significant, that of the people who were com- 
missioned in 1940, all were college graduates. Today, less than half 
are college graduates. Now there is a long trend result there that 
has ill bodings for all of the services if that trend is the same in all 
of the services. Because you can see what is happening as far as 
young men are concerned who are about to make the armed services 
their career. If he is a college graduate, the changes of his applying 
for a commission are less than half, compared to what they used to be. 

Now that can’t be attributed necessarily to the Scrivner amend- 
ment, but it certainly has had a bearing on it. Have you analyzed 
any of the reasons why young men have not elected to make the 
armed services a career, General? 

General Netson. We have some—of course, it is a very small 
segment we analyzed. 

Mr. Bennerr. Of course, the commission in 1940 might be based 
upon the fact that the man was going to get in the Army anyway. 

Mr. BLANpForD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsuap. The high wages in the last half dozen years have a 
lot to do with it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. My only point, Mr. Norblad: If there is a war, 
the fact that we have high wages now isn’t going to help the caliber 
of officers we have then. 

Mr. Mituer. It means that 10 or 15 years from now you will have 
a mediocre type of people at the head of your service. That is the 
danger of it. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say one word 
for the record. As far as a young man coming into the service, the 
inducement: I know of a particular case of a young man who is the 
son of a graduate of the Naval Academy, and many of the people 
in his family, immediate family, have been in the service. This 
young man had the choice, because he is a very brilliant student, of 
either going into the NROTC program or the Naval Academy. His 
father induced him by all the pressure he had to bear to go into the 
NROTC program, because then he would have a degree coming out 
of that university and those contacts while he was in the university, 
so that after he completed his obligated service he would have some- 
thing to fall back on, rather than his purely professional training at 
the Naval Academy. 

And I believe that that reflects the thinking of many young men 
today. And unless we can stop this sniping at the Regular services, 
and all services, on the floor of the House and by cutting off these 
various fringe benefits from time to time we are going to make it so 
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unattractive we will not get the caliber of young men into the service 
today that we need. 

Mr. Miuuxer. I would like to say “amen” in that regard. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, I think we will agree to that. 

Mr. Duruam. There is no use building these complicated pieces 
of machinery if we expect this personnel problem to go on like it 
is going. 

Mr. BLanprorp. May I ask one question for the record. 

General, what would be your summary of the effect upon morale 
of the so-called Scrivner amendment and the Davis amendment? 

General Netson. It is a very difficult thing—we know it has 
affected morale but there are no statistics as to who would have 
retired had the Scrivner amendment not been in effect. There is no 
way of telling. But the general sentiment of the services is that they 
object to having that privilege denied them if they so wish to retire. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do you have any statistics that you can give this 
committee on the number of people who have taken advantage of 
20-year retirement? 

General Neuson. I think we have; yes, sir. 

Colonel PLarr. During the 6-year period, Mr. Blandford, from 
1946 through 1951, 55 Marine officers took advantage of 20-year 
retirement. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Is that exactly with 20 or between 20 and 30? 

Colonel Piarr. I do not have that broken down as to whether it is 
between 20 and 30. I think it is exactly on 20. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I wonder if you would give us, then, a breakdown 
by years between 20 and 30 years as to the number of officers who took 
advantage of 20, 21, 22, 23, and on way up the hill. 

Mr. Devereux. I might interpose there they might apply for 
retirement, but not necessarily have it accepted. 

Mr. Bares. That is the point I was going to make, Mr. Chairman. 
What do you mean by taking advantage? Does that mean those who 
are finally discharged or retired under the provisions or does it mean 
those who applied. 

"ae my Parr. Those who actually retired under the provisions of 
the law. 

ok wc And can you give us the figures on the number who 
applied? 

Colonel Parr. I do not have the number who applied. We can 
get it and insert it in the record. 

Mr. Bares. It seems to me that is a very significant figure. Now 
if you are withholding retirements, that is quite another matter. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, may I say this for the record: There is 
only a privilege of applying after 20 years of service for retirement. 
That doesn’t even have to pass your commanding officer, as I under- 
stand it. There is a right to apply for retirement after 30 years of 
service, but even that doesn’t have to be granted. The only vested 
right to retirement, voluntary retirement today is 40 years of service. 

Now could I ask this question in that connection: Do you know of 
any cases between 1946 and the outbreak of war in Korea where an 
officer who requested voluntary retirement was denied that request? 

General Netson. I am not conscious of it. 

The Cuarrman. I think the 20-year retirement appealed more to 
the enlisted man than it does to the officer. 
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General Netson. Mr. Chairman, it is very popular with the officers, 
too. As Mr. Blandford explained the other day, it is a form of 
security: “I have 20 years behind me, I have something secure.”’ 

The CHarrMan. Wait. 

General Ne.tson. They feel—it gives them a sense of security after 
they get that 20 vears behind them. As Mr. Blandford explained 
the other day, very few of them take advantage of it, but they have 
that behind them. If something should bappen, they have an 
equity in the service that can’t be taken away from them. 

The Cuarrman. It is a good backlog. 

General Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMaNn. Because it gives them a sense of security. They 
don’t have to worry about groceries. 

General Neuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. It is age 62 when you are in Congress. 

Mr. Miuurer. While the Marine Corps was going to supply this 
thing, I wonder if we could serve notice on the Air Force that we 
would like those same figures from them, also? 

The Cuarrman. Well, I think they will do a pretty good job. 

Mr. Mituer. I know, but——— 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Blandford, do you think we should have the 
Marine Corps here tomorrow? 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. No, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. | think we finished pretty well. 

Let the Air Force begin fresh and new in the morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I would like to make this request, Mr. Chairman, 
that some one service at this point volunteer to make a man-sized 
chart for presentation to this committee tomorrow and on that chart 
show a breakdown of the officer strength as of November 30, 1953. 
You have all given me the figures independently. Put it on one 
chart: the officer strength and the percentage breakdown. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. By officers, as of November 30, 1953, and what 
you contemplate having on June 30, 1955, under the present budget — 
not the Davis amendment but under the present budget. 

The CuarrMan. A vear from June, yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, is it in order to move that this 
section as applied to the Marine Corps be adopted? 

The CuarrmMan. Well, I think because there are so few here, Gen- 
eral, that we had better carry that over. The House is in session 
now. So without objection we will stand in recess until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. And we would like for the Air Force to be heard 
at that time. 

I don’t know whether they want to go to the trouble of preparing 
the chart. I am not going to insist on it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think they will volunteer. 

Colonel Taytor. The Department of the Air Force will furnish 
such a chart. 

Mr. Mutter. It is a good example of unification. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Colonel. Thank you, General, and 
the colonels appearing with you here. We appreciate your presence 
and your patience to put up with us, but you can see members of the 
committee, like yourselves, are wrestling with a very tough problem. 

General Nevson. It has been a pleasure to be here, and | thank you. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you. And the committee will stand in 
- pe until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning when we will hear the Air 

orce. 

I am looking forward to that chart. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 
a.m., February 3, 1954.) 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, February 3, 1954. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Dewey Short, 
chairman of the committee, presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will please be in order. 

The Chair would like to state that it will be necessary for Mr. 
Kelleher and Mr. Smart to discuss this important matter with 2 or 3 
other Government officials and I have asked Mr. Arends to take over 
until he has to leave for an important meeting with the Speaker and 
the Labor Committee, and Mr. Johnson will hold forth during our 
absence. I don’t think I will be detained too long. 

However, before I go in there, I would like to get the benefit of the 
charts that have been prepared. Is the Air Force going to present 
these charts, Russ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, the way we arranged it, Mr. Chairman, was 
to have the charts placed before you and have a representative from 
each department ready to explain any questions that the committee 
might have. 

‘he CHatRMAN. I thought perhaps we should dispose of that before 
we hear from General Lee, who will open the testimony for the Air 
Force. 

That is what we want. I think a copy of this chart should be in- 
corporated in the record. There is nothing secretive about it, and the 
Members of the House I am sure would like to have it. 

Would you give your full name to the reporter, Colonel? 

Colonel Davis. Col. J. N. Davis. 

Mr. Smart. G-3? 

Colonel Davis. G—1. 

The CuarrMan. This is the strength analysis of the Armed Forces 
and pertaining to the Army. We will hear the Army first, and then 
we will take the Navy and the Marine Corps, whom we have already 
heard, and then the Air Force. 

Colonel Davis. As shown here on the chart, we have these five 
columns, and this is the actual strength we had in the army on the 
30th of November 1953, from general through second lieutenant, with 
a total of 128,138. 

This is the ne spread authorized by the so-called Davis amend- 
ment for fiscal 1955. We do not show the grades, captain, first or 
second lieutenant, because they were not prescribed by that. 

The total here should be iznored because this fluctuates of course 
as to whatever we put in. 

The figures it will be noted compared is the Davis amendment 
down to here with our actual strength on November 1953. 

This is our planned budget strength for June 30, 1955, and that of 
course goes through all grades. 
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Now taking this total strength of 106,600 and the percentages in 
the sliding scale, this bill H. R. 7103, and applying them to this total 
figure, we have ‘come out with this strength indicated here. And of 
course the percentages do not go below the grade of major, 

Now, it has been requested by Mr. Blandford that we take the 
Officer Personnel Act percentages, which would retain only to Regular 
Army personnel, and apply them to this same figure of 106,600, to 
give the committee an indication, if we apply the percentages, we 
would have in grade spread. 

It is noted that in the upper grades you get an exceedingly large 
number of generals, colonels, and lieutenant colonels and majors as 
compared to H. R. 7103 and as compared to the budget and as com- 
pared to all other columns across. 

Mr. BLaNpForp. I don’t want the committee to get the wrong 
impression on this. The Officer Personnel Act does not in effect 
permit them to have that number of officers, since the Officer Person- 
nel Act limitations with respect to the Army and the Air Force applies 
only to regulars and applies only to permanent promotions. But if 
you took the same theory of the ‘Officer Personnel Act as is contained 
in the Navy title, for the Navy, and applied the same perce entages as 
is applicable to the Regular Army, you would get those figures in the 
last column over there. 

In other words, the Navy limitation for temporary promotions is 
the same as its limitation for permanent promotions. 

Now had you followed the same theory when you wrote the 
Officer Personnel Act and allowed the Army to have the same limita- 
tion on temporary promotions as they have on their permanent 
regular promotions you would have given them, if you were consistent 
with what you gave the Navy—they would have been permitted to 
have those rather startling figures of some 800 general officers 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I think the last column is a little 
confusing. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. What is the total strength of the Army? These 
number of officers based on what size army? 

Colonel Davis. I don’t know the size army, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Oh, well, you should know that. We got to. 

Mr. Vinson. 1,200,000 men in the next year, or whatever it is. 
That is what it has to be based on. 

The CHarrMan. How many we have today in the Army? 

Colonel Davis. I don’t know the exact figure on that, sir. It is 
about a million 

The Cuarrman. About a million point three, isn’t it? 

Mr. Vinson. Well, it would be 10 percent. 

Just multiply that. 

The CHarrMAN. We want the overall strength of each service. 

Mr. BLanprorp. We can add to these charts 

The CuarrMan. I think you have done a good job here. That is a 
good chart. 

I am inclined to agree with Mr. Vinson that that last column there 
is a bit confusing. It may muddy the water. You can perhaps 
leave that out. 
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Mr. BLanprorp. The only reason it is there, Mr. Chairman, is that 
it is going to muddy the water a great deal more if we have it in for 
the Navy and Marine Corps and don’t have it for the Army and Air 
korce. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to understand that a little better, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Do I understand the Officer Personnel Act limits the 
number of generals, lieutenants, and everything else based on the 
106,600 total? 

Colonel Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. No. Mr. Hardy, the Officer Personnel Act does 
not limit the number of officers that may serve on active duty im the 
Army of the Air Force under temporary promotions at all. It merely 
says the Secretary 

Mr. Harpy. All right. But assuming the Navy’s formula, which I 
understood you to say a while ago 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is what I did: I asked them to transcribe 
the formula that applies to their regular permanent promotions, 
which is the same theory that the Navy uses for their temporary 
promotions, but you didn’t do that for the Army and Air Force. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, what I am getting at is this: if you used the 
Navy’s figure and assumed it applied to the Army 

Mr. BLanprorp. You wouldn’t use the Navy figures. You would 
take the Army figures. 

Mr. Harpy. This formula I am talking about. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, all right. 

Mr. Harpy. If you used the Navy formula in the Officer Personnel 
Act and applied it to a totai of 106,600 officers, that is the breakdown 
you would get, is that what you mean? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the theory. 

Mr. Harpy. So that you start off with a prescribed figure of 106,- 
600 and the last column is the hypothetical breakdown that you 
would get by applying the Navy’s formula with respect to temporary. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. To the Army’s permitted officer strength. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. I can’t understand—you have roughly 6,000 more 
captains than you have second lieutenants. How did you get such a 
distortion? 

You have 19,044 second lieutenants and you have 24,334 captains. 
How does that come about? I do’t understand that. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, they consider first and second 
lieutenants ia block. 

Mr. Jonnson. What? 

Mr. Devereux. They consider first and second lieutenants in a 
block. Is that not true, Colonel? 

Colonel Davis. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. We are rapidly getting away from the grade of 
second lieutenant. It will be about as popular as an ensign in the 
Navy if that continues. 

Mr. Jounson. Are those blanks going to be filled in later on? 

Mr. BLanprorp. No, sir, because we don’t impose any limita- 
tions in this bill. 
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Mr. Harpy. Why don’t you put the total number down there for 
all three of them, then? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Because we don’t impose any limitations in this 
bill on captains, first lieutenants and second lieutenants. 

You are going to have—the answer is that you are going to have 
under your planned budget strength as of June 30, 1955, 32,500 
captains. We don’t say how many captains they can have under 
this bill. 

Mr. Harpy. But your total in those three: Your captain, first and 
second lieutenant, has to equal the difference between 106,600 and 
what the rest of it adds up, hasn’t it? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. We could put the figures in here, but 
pm’ are not fixed by law, I mean by sliding scale. These figures are 

xed. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand. They would vary within those 3 
ranks, but the total of the 3 ranks would have to agree with your 
total, wouldn’t it? 

Colonel Davis. Right. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Colonel, in the figures which we have heard previously 
in these hearings, all the figures that I recall indicated that this bill, 
H. R. 7103, would permit more officers in each rank than were per- 
mitted under the Davis amendment, is that correct? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. If that is so, and you take a look at column 3, which is 
the Davis amendment column, and compare that with column 4, 
which is 7103, it indicates that you are allowed more under the 
Davis amendment than you are allowed under this bill. 

Now the reason apparently is that it has been predicated upon a 
different figure. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. A different officer strength. What is right? 

Mr. BLanprorp. No. Because the Davis amendment allows you 
to have 170 major generals and this bill would allow you to have 172. 
But what you have to compare your figures with are the planned 
budgets strengths with what the bill would authorize. Now you 
notice that the Davis amendment undei section 631 would let you 
have 175 major generals. This bill would let you have 172 major 
generals. 

Mr. Bares. But I am talking about total figures and I am also 
talking about lieutenant colonels, I am talking about majors. In 
those particular cases this bill here permits less than did the Davis 
amendment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. You have to look at your total strength 
figures. This bill is based upon a strength of 106,000. The Davis 
amendment was based upon a strength of 120,000. 

Mr. Bares. That is exactly the point I am making. 

So we will work this out on the basis of different strengths. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It is the only thing you can work it out with. 

Mr. Bares. Excepting if you can carry the Davis amendment out 
and put it on the same basis. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is the problem. If we attempt to try to 
guess what Mr. Davis might use as next year’s figures—I don’t know 
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what they are going to be and no one else does. What we have tried 
to do in some cases here—and one of the questions we asked them was 
to give us an indication of how they would be affected if the Appro- 
priations Committee should take the present Davis amendment and 
reduce the total figures in proportion to the number of total officers 
that would be on active duty next year. Now I don’t know what 
Mr. Davis or the Appropriations Committee is going to use as figures. 
Nobody else does. : 

Mr. Bares. Well, of course that is true. But the point I am 
making is this: we are using a comparison here, but you are using a 
different base. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well 

Mr. Bares. An altogether different base. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The base is this. First of all, I thought you 
might be interested to know how many officers you had on active 
duty today compared with the number that you were authorized 
under the Suovie amendment. Those are the first 2 columns. 

In other words, they had 3 generals of the Army authorized and 3 
are permitted by the Davis amendment. 

They had 8 generals on active duty and 9 were authorized by the 
Davis amendment. There were one less on active duty than they 
were authorized. 

They had 26 lieutenant generals on active duty, and the Davis 
amendment permitted them to have 27; 146 major generals and the 
Davis amendment permitted 170. They had 274 brigadier generals 
and the Davis amendment permitted them 291. 

And all the way down the line. 

Now what you want to know 

Mr. Vinson. Wait 1 minute. That is based upon a total enlisted 
— or authorized enlistment, either one, of how many men? 

Colonel Davis. 1,360,000. 

Mr. Vinson. 1,360,000. All right. Now what is the budget 
strength based upon? How many men? 

Colonel Davis. 1,044,400. 

Mr. Vinson. 1,044,600. 

Colonel Davis. 400, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Four hundred. Then there is a difference of how 
many thousand officers allowed by the Davis amendment on the officer 
strength of 1,360,000 and a budget strength of 1,044,000? In the 
Davis amendment it is 119,000 and the other it is 106,000. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I believe I can clear it up. 

Mr. Vinson. About 13,000. 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Isn’t that correct? 

Colonel Davis. Roughly 13,000, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right, about 13,000, less officers based upon 
an officer strength of 1,044,400. Enlisted strength. 

Mr. Vinson. And the bill now would give you based upon an 
officer strength of 1,044,400—it will give you only 106,000 officers 
because you are restricted by the budget? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman would yield—— 

Mr. Bares. I yield. 

Mr. Harpy. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. Bares. I yield. 

Mr. Jounson. Neither of you have the floor. 

Mr. Bares. I had the floor, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Vinson was talking. 

Mr. Bares. Counsel interrupted me. 

Mr. Jounson. Go ahead, then. 

Mr. Bares. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. Harpy. One of the things that has been difficult for me to 
understand about this and I gather from the question that the rest 
of them have been struggling from the same problem: the Officer 
Personnel Act apparently does not make any relationship between 
the number of officers and the enlisted strength. 

Mr. Duruam. Of course it does. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t think it does. 

As I understand it, the officer strength is fixed by the Secretary of 
the particular service. And it is not required to be related in any 
manner to the enlisted strength. Isn’t that correct? 

Colonel Davis. I don’t know, sir. The officer strength is pre- 
scribed by the Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. BLanprorpD. You are correct with respect to temporary pro- 
motions, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, but you are talking about totals now. 

Mr. BuanprForp. There is no limitation to my knowledge in law 
as—let me put it this way. I am of the opinion that the entire Army 
today pons consist of officers. 

Mr. Vinson. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Duruam. Yes, but they have also used the formula. 

Mr. Harpy. Insofar as law was concerned, if the Secretary saw fit 
he could set the total Army strength to be officers? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. Legally, that is my view. 

Mr. Harpy. As far as law is concerned. 

All right. Anyway, the point is simply this. Your breakdown of 
officers by ranks is the thing we are working on here, and we have 
to start on a basis of the total officer strength which the Secretary 
prescribed. That is why you can’t compare this bill and get a sound 
comparison with the Davis amendment. 

Mr. Bares. Precisely. 

Mr. Harpy. If you take numbers, you can’t do it to save your 
life. It doesn’t mean anything. 

Mr. Vinson. I want to say this: my understanding is the officer 
strength is based upon the enlisted strength. 

a Harpy. Only insofar as the Secretary desired to make it so 
based. 

Mr. Vinson. And the law says that a certain percent must be in 
each grade, or not to exceed a certain extent. So the basis of the 
officers is enlisted strength. 

Mr. Harpy. Then you have to change the law. 

Mr. Vinson. Either enlisted strength or authorized enlisted 
strength. I think the Navy uses the authorized enlisted strength 
instead of the actual enlisted in basing its officers. But it all depends— 
because you couldn’t have, and I don’t care who says it, have an Army 
made up of all officers under the statute. The statute says you have 
to have enlisted men and you have to have so many officers and so 
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many enlisted men and you figure officer strength is 10 percent of 
your enlisted strength. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t think you will find that in law, the way I 
look at the Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I suggest—-we know what this chart 
is. Let’s have this chart printed in a little pamphlet so we have it 
and understand it and see what it does when we get the bill. 

I suggest that the clerk have some copies of it printed off instead 
of a big chart. We will take the big charts on the floor and explain it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They are being photostated. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get back to the point 
I was trying to establish. 

We are comparing two things here with a different base. Some- 
body reading this particular chart would naturally assume that under 
this particular bill here we are in fact restricting the numbers in 
certain grades. Now that is not true, because you are comparing 
something in June 1955 with that which was authorized in the last 
Congress under the Davis amendment. You are comparing two 
things that can’t stand comparison under present form. ‘Therefore 
it is misleading. 

Mr. Vinson. It would be misleading, Mr. Bates, if he puts the 
number of enlisted men there in each group. If he says, ‘‘This is 
predicated upon so many enlisted, this is predicated upon so many 
enlisted men, and this is on so many enlisted men.” 

Mr. Chairman, I ask we have the next chart. 

Mr. Jounson. Wait a minute. Mr. Blandford, do you consider 
this the best type of table that can be made? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. If you want us to guess what Mr. 
Davis is going to suggest, we will do it. But that is the only way I 
know of that we can make the comparison that Mr. Bates wants. 
What we are trying to do is develop a scientific sliding scale based 
on the theory that as your service goes up or down, your number 
of total officers goes up and down and your grade distribution will 
go up and down accordingly. 

Now we apparently have failed, but what we tried to do was first 
of all compare the on board strength with what the Davis amend- 
ment permitted us. Then we thought the committee would like to 
see what the budget was for June 30, 1955, which is 106,000 officers, 
= compare that with 106,000 officers which is in your sliding scale 

ill. 

Now the comparison of the first two charts is what you want to 
keep in mind. Then you compare the third column with the fourth 
column. You can’t compare the second column with the fourth 
column. 

Mr. Harpy. Now you are getting somewhere. 

Mr. Bates. Fine. As long as we understand that, I have no 
objections to this chart. 

Mr. Harpy. That is all right. 

Mr. BLanpForp. The only thing I can suggest is that we split it 
in the middle and then we put the other chart below it. Because 
we wanted to show you first of all what you have, next compare it 
with what they pe have had, and then compare it with what they 
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plan to have, and compare that with what we allow them to have in 
the ceiling. That was the comparison. 

Mr. Bares. But the thing that is in everybody’s mind is this: the 
Davis amendment made certain restrictions. What does the bill do 
compared with the Davis amendment under the same circumstances? 
Now that is what we want. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The point, Mr. Bates, is: Do I understand that 
the Davis amendment is sound and correct in its application? 

Mr. Bares. No. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is the point. 

, Mr. Bares. No, but we should understand its relationship to this 
vill. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is the point. I don’t think the Davis 
amendment is the thing that we should use to start off with here. 
We are trying to set up a statutory authorization, a ceiling for the 
armed services. 

Mr. Bares. Well, the Davis amendment is in the chart. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is in the chart to show you 

Mr. Vinson. The Davis amendment is law. We have to start 
with what the law is today. 

Mr. Buianprorp. We show it in the chart, that is right. What 
you can do is this: This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jounson. There is one point that I think is sometimes con- 
fusing. There are two different Davis amendments. 

Mr. BuanpForp. No, there is only one that we are worried about 
here and that is the one in existing law. 

Mr. Jonnson. I thought they were both in the law. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They were in successive appropriation acts, but 
the first one 

Mr. JoHnson. So we are talking about the later, the 1954. 

Mr. Buanprorp. As I understood the objective of the subcommittee 
in the first place was to create a ceiling, a limitation beyond which 
the services could not go. Now there had to be some rhyme or 
reason to that ceiling. It had to be based upon some sound long- 
range planning. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, we understand that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We think we have it here in the sliding-scale 
basis. And that gives you those figures under the bill. 

Now, granted, that even with that career planning basis under 
the fourth column, the services because of budgetary limitations will 
not be permitted to have that many. In other words, they are only 
going to be allowed to have 247 brigadier generals even though this 
bill would permit them to have 294. 

Now the planned budget strength is a control on money. The 
fourth column is a control—a ceiling. It may be possible that they 
may end up with 253 brigadier generals or they may have—at any 
time during the year, they might have 260 brigadier generals. 

Now if we follow the theory of the Davis amendment, they are in 
violation of the law if they exceed 247. 

Under our theory, they could go to 284 if necessary to keep their 
career planning going along. That is the whole 

Mr. Vinson. Or go to the 400. 
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Mr. BLanprorp. Well, they could go to the 400. There is nothing 
stopping them from going to the 400, except an agreement with the 
Senate. 

Mr. Vinson. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right; ves, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to get back to Mr. Bates’ point for just 
1 second. I think if you actually wanted to make a comparison that 
you can understand, you would have to recompute the column on 
H. R. 7103, on a basis of 119,499 officers. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. To make a proper comparison. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; we could do that. 

Mr. Harpy. If you did that, you would have a comparative basis 
from which to work. Thea you could take this column that you have 
there, based on 106,600, and show what they would propose to have 
under the Secretary’s directive as to the officer strength. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, that has been prepared, I think, by each of 
the services in a separate chart. Do you have the Army figures here 
this morning? 

Colonel Davis. I have the figures. They do not show the Davis 
amendment figures. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. You do not have the limitation of the Davis 
amendment. 

We can put that in the chart, though, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Unless you do, I think it is going to he totally mislead- 


ing. 

Mr. Bares. That is the point I had in mind. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, let’s get to the next charv. I think 
‘i have all the information on this Army chart. Let’s take the Navy 
chart. 

The CHarrMan. Get your overall strength there, Colonel. 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to ask: Can you draw a curve, pro- 
jecting it into the future, as to what would happen to the armed 
services under the Davis amendment as it is now written and under 
the proposed bill, our proposed bill? Can that be done? 

Colonel Davis. I believe it can, sir. If I understand, you want: 
Assuming we are going to stay at these figures 

Mr. Bartrs. Yes; you would have to have a constant figure. 

Mr. Devereux. You would have to have something that is more 
or less realistic. We think the Army is going to be 1,300,000 for the 
next 5 years. 

Colonel Davis. Right. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. What will the Davis amendment do 
under your proposition and what would it do under the Davis amend- 
ment. 

Colonel Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. To show where you are going to have these humps, 
where you are going to stop promotion and the rest of it. 
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Mr. Vinson. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the figure for the Army 
be based around 1 million men, because in all probability it will be a 
million men. We can use that figure, 1 million men, and say this is an 
army of a million men. 

The CHarrMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. On that we build our officer strength. So many 
officers of all grades. Then so many in each grade. Then we will 
show what the Davis amendment did. Then we will take that and 
show what this bill does with a million men. Then you can get a 
picture. 

The CHarrman. That is a round figure? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And it will be easy to figure. 

All right, we will take the next chart. All right, Commander. 

Commander WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, we are going to have the 
same sort of difficulties with this chart as the Army did because we 
made it on the same basis. 

The right-hand column is our onboard strength as of the latest date, 
sir, Which we had. The limitations authorized in the Davis amend- 
ment as they now stand—and they were in fact determined by the 
Appropriations Committee, on a slightly larger total than we now 
have onboard because at the time that they were established we were 
anticipating that we would have a slightly larger navy. So that 
these limits were intended to be more restrictive than is apparent 
from this chart. 

The Cuarrman. What is your overall strength? 

Commander WHEELER. As of the moment, 75,000, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Commander WHEELER. That is commissioned officers. 

The CHarrMan. No. I mean in the Navy. 

Mr. Jonnson. Enlisted strength. 

The CuHarrMan. Enlisted strength. 

Commander WHEELER. As of November, we had 690,000 enlisted 
strength, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Wait one minute. Do you base your officer strength 
on the authorized or the actual? 

Commander WHEELER. We compute two strengths, both a tempo- 
rary structure and a permanent structure. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. 

Commander WHEELER. We base the permanent structure on the 
authorized strength. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Commander WHEELER. And the temporary structure on an actual 
strength. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. Now, you are authorized by statute 
a Navy of so many personnel. 

Commander WHEELER. 500,000, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. And you base your officer strength on that? 

Commander WHEELER. We do, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Then for your temporary promotions you base it on 
the actual enlistment? 

Commander WHEELER. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. But you are not required by law to do that? 
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Commander WHEELER. We are not required by law to do that on 
the temporary structure. You are right, Wir Hardy. 

Mr. Vinson. You could have just as many temporary officers as 

you had enlisted men beyond your 

Commander WHEELER. That is correct. We have a 500,000 au- 
0 number of enlisted men and we have—I said 690,000 on 

oard. 

Mr. Vinson. Of course, you wouldn’t do it, but as far as the law is 
concerned, you could. 

Commander WuHeEeE.LeER. As far as the law is concerned, that other 
190,000 could be officers. 

The third column on this chart is our predicted strength of June 30, 
1955, that we have submitted to the Appropriations Committee to 
obtain our funds. 

Now, we have not felt that the Appropriations Committee controls 
the distribution within this total. It is our best estimate to assure 
them as to how we will use the funds that they appropriate for the 
pay of personnel. 

The fourth column is entering the table in the bill that we are con- 
sidering today, with the numbers that we expect to have as of June 30, 
1955, and come out with these limits, on a smaller number, mind you, 
than we have today or that the appropriations act was based upon. 

In the fifth column 

The CHarrman. You have quite a jump there, haven’t you, in 
captains? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. A big jump. 

Commander WHrEELER. In commanders and captains. 

The CHarrMAn. You can appreciate surely, Commander, the diffi- 
culty we are going to encounter trying to justify a rather large i increase 
in the number of officers as you reduce the personnel strength. 

Commander Wueeter. I can, indeed, sir. And I can only go back 
to what Mr. Blandford has said and what we said in our testimony, 
that we need a long-range basic plan to maintain our career develop- 
ment. 

Actually, Mr. Short, it might be well to remember right here that 
there are only three elements in a promotion system that you have to 
concern yourself with basically. They are flow rate, how fast people 
move from grade to grade; attrition, how many leave the services 
voluntarily or through some forced feature; and the last, distribution, 
or the proportion of officers in each grade. 

Now we are dealing with proportion of officers in each grade here. 
But those elements are so interrelated that you can’t affect one without 
affecting another, or maybe both of the others. 

And they are so interrelated that probably, if you increase one you 
will have to decrease the benefits of one of the others, That is what is 
concerning us. 

I believe I can help, maybe, Mr. Bates, on a point here. The first 
Davis rider that was in effect through fiscal 1953 was quite restrictive. 
The numbers were much less than these relative to what we had on 
board. The appropriations committee deliberately cut them down in 
commander because they thought that that grade was being filled too 
rapidly. It restricted us materially. We were able to have very few 
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promotions, only token numbers of promotions according to our career 
plan in fiscal 1953. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, your lieutenants are the ones that suffer. 

Commander Wueeter. They suffered—they were about to suffer 
badly, sir. 

Due to the efforts of this committee and the publicity, unfavorable 
publicity that was received as a result of these limitations, the Appro- 
priations Committee asked us to give them a number that would not 
cause any difficulty. We picked out a number that we thought would 
not cause any difficulty in fiscal 1954 and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee accepted it so far as I know without debate. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, right there, Mr. Chairman. Then the Davis 
amendment as far as the Navy is concerned is your work. They are 
the officers you wanted. 

Commander WHEELER. Mr. Vinson, the Davis amendment as it 
appears in this year’s appropriation act was established in conference 
with the Navy Department and was placed large enough so it would 
not interfere with our career promotions and grade distribution plans. 

Mr. Vinson. But-——— 

The Cuarrman. And it is not injuring you particularly? 

Commander WHEELER. It is not this year, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. But you want it in the basic organic law, rather 
than having to come back every year to the Appropriations 
Committee? 

Commander WHEELER. That is correct, Mr. Short. 

Mr. Vinson. But there is a great increase in the bill over the Davis 
amendment. 

Mr. Miturer. No. 

Mr. Vinson. Oh, yes. The bill before us gives a larger number of 
officers in various grades than the Davis amendment does. Now, if 
that be true, then we are going to be met on the floor of the House 
with the proposition: ‘‘As far as the Navy is concerned the Davis 
amendment was written by the Navy. Now 3 months later they 
come back before this committee and say we want to increase it in 
a large number.” 

So what is the chairman going to say to that? 

Commander WHEELER. The answer to that, sir, is that if we are 
going to have short-range 

Mr. Vinson. What kind of range did you have when you gave 
them the figures? You wrote it. 

Commander WHEELER. One year only, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Then that is your answer? 

Commander WHEELER. One year only. 

Mr. Vinson. Then it is 1 year only? 

Commander Wuee ter. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. That is the answer. 

Commander Wueeter. | took in this particular case the largest 
number that I could foresee that we would have in any grade. 

Mr. Vinson. In 1 vear? 

Commander WueeEter. During the period July 1, 1953, and June 
30, 1954. 

Mr. Brooxs. What are you going to tell them, Commander, this 
vear, when you go before the Appropriations Committee as to how 
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many you need this coming year? That is what I would like to 
know. 

Commander Wues er. If I get asked that question, sir, I will do 
the same thing that I did last year and pick out the largest number 
that I can foresee is likely to occur in any grade and ask for that. 

Mr. Durnam. You already said you based it on 68,140. 

Commander Wuee.eEr. No, sir. That is a grand total, That is 
the largest one in here, in any one of these grades. 

Mr. ,  eaeorari Isn’t that what you are asking this year of appro- 
priations? You said you were asking for a certain number. 

Commander WHEELER. We don’t ask the Appropriations Commit- 
tee for our grade distribution, Mr. Durham. 

4, Mr. Durnam. I mean you tell them how many you are going to 
ave. 

Commander Wuerer.er. We come to you gentlemen. We do not 
consider that this information which we furnished the Appropriations 
Committee for justification of the funds that they allot us is binding 
on us in any way. 

Mr. Duruam. That is what you submitted? 

Commander Wuee er. Unless they put a provision such as they 
did in section 631 that makes it mandatory. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, the 68,000 is the number you are going to 
submit this year, to base your request for funds on? 

Commander WHEELER. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. All right. 

Commander WHeeEver. That is the end number. Now, as we go 
down from 75,000 to 68,000, we may have a larger number in some 
grades than now. And I will pick out what that largest number is 
and ask for something above that. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, what effect—now the Davis amendment is 
living from Saturday night to Saturday night—just a 1-year proposi- 
tion. Now you are going to get away from that and have a better 
planning area. 

Commander WuHeEteER. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, what effect has the Davis amendment had in 
this calendar year on promotions and attrition? 

Commander Wueeter. In this calendar year, Mr. Vinson, the 
Davis rider did not limit us. In fact, it was sufficiently large to let 
us recover from the promotions we were unable to make in fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Vinson. Then the Davis amendment—the only harm of the 
Davis amendment is it is just too short a period of time and to have 
a long, orderly career planned out. 

Commander WHeEE-ErR. That is correct, sir, and we can’t antici- 
pate that the committee in the future may be as generous as they were 
in this current year. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. You can’t anticipate either from year to year what 
position the Appropriations Committee is going to take in granting 
appropriations to you to meet your schedule, either? 

Commander Wueever. No, I can’t sir. That is a recurring 
problem. 

Mr. Brooks. What harm will the Davis amendment, Commander, 
do to the Navy if it is extended 1 year? 
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Commander WHEELER. If it is extended 1 year in its present form, 
1 think I will have to ask for relief in the grade of commander to a 
slightly larger number to carry out our long-range promotion schedule. 
Otherwise, I see no particular harm, from where I sit now, in con- 
tinuing these particular numbers for 1 more year. 

: It makes it more difficult to know what is going to happen in the 
uture, 

The CuarrMan. Thatisit. It is the jurisdiction of this committee 
to write permanent law. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right, exactly. 

The CuarrmMan. We are the legislative committee. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

The CuHarrMan. Very good. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, Mr. Chairman, let’s hear the Marines. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Wait. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. The commander said he was going to help me out. 
You didn’t get around to that point. 

Commander WHEELER. Oh, excuse me, sir. 

This number or these numbers are not incidentally, true numbers, 
in that I had to make some assumptions on this running mate business 
that Mr. Vinson so aptly described the other day, with Mr. Short, as 
the unrestricted line officer and the other members of this committee 
as running mates going with hin. 

This might not occur. But I believe your question now was how 
to relate this to this, wasn’t it, Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bares. No. One to four. 

Commander WHEELER. One to four? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Commander WuHereE.Ler. Going up in this number, the difference 
between the 75,000 and the 68,000 would on the average increase each 
of these by 10 percent, and then you can see that it is still even larger. 
This would be 31 against 48, 84 against 80, and 10,099 against 11,002. 

Mr. Bares. On a different base? 

Commander WueEE-teErR. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Now, if you establish that under the same base, under 
column 2, as the Army is going to do, then you will really help me out. 

Commander Wueecer. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Then we will have a true comparison. But you don’t 
have a true comparison. 

Commander WHEELER. Unfortunately, we won’t have a true com- 
parison, but we will have a good guess. 

Mr. Bares. At least lead someone to believe who doesn’t have 
the facts. 

Commander WHEELER. That is true. 

Mr. Vinson. Put in the record the figures on which your officer 
personnel is based. 

Commander WHEELER. | will do that. 

The Cuarrman, All right. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Doyue. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHairMan. Wait just a minute, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doy te. For the same reasons that we asked that the Army 
chart be photostated and available, shouldn’t this Navy chart also? 
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Mr. Buanprorp. All of them will be photostated and reduced in 
size so every member will have a complete set of charts. 

The CHatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Mixer. With that change you are going to make in those. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Mituer. So you won’t be confused in trying to compare column 
4 to column 1, which can’t be done. 

Mr. BLanprorp. We will make straight comparisons on the basis 
of the 631 as of the present strengths and with H. R. 7103. 
we Mr. Witson. To improve the chart, we can put “(Davis amend- 
ment)’ or something like that, so the rest of our colleagues can 
understand. 

Mr. Vinson. That is a good idea. 

Commander WHEE LER. Aye, aye, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. 

Colonel Puarr. Mr. Chairman, these are the Marine Corps figures, 
and the first column is assigned as of November 30, 1953. 

The CuarrMan. Based upon what total strength? 

Colonel Piarr. Based upon a total strength of 252,555, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Be sure to put that in. 

Colonel Piarr. Yes, sir. These are the figures for the Davis 
amendment which applies to the last quarter of this fiscal year. 
This is our planned budget strength and grade distribution for end 
1955, based on 17,710 commissioned officers and a total Marine Corps 
of 215,000. 

This is what would be authorized by the proposed bill, the sliding 
scale, based on the same size Marine Corps. 

I would like to add here that the sliding scale applies to the unre- 
stricted line officer only. Other provisions of the Officer Personnel 
Act say that we are permitted 13 percent additional numbers, supply 
duty only, in the grade of general and 8 percent in the grade of colonel, 
gga se colonel, and major. Those are provisions of the present 

aw. 

Consequently, if you compare these figures with the sliding scale 
numbers, you will find that these are higher. These are absolute 
maximums that we would be allowed under the entire Officer Per- 
— Act, and they include women marines under other provisions 
of law, sir. 

This is authorized under title III of the Officer Personnel Act as it 
now stands, the numbers that we could have if that law were in effect, 
the permissive numbers. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, we were rather generous in the section 3, because 
we authorized you to have a total of 17,710 and major generals of 66. 

Colonel PLarr. Yes, sir. This is the difference between the cut- 
down as affected by the sliding scale and what is authorized under 
title III, as Mr. Blandford has pointed out. We never even intended 
to go near these maximum ceilings, but they were the legal limits to 
which we could have gone. 

Mr. Bartres. That shows the need of this bill. 

Mr. Brooks. I think your leadership ought to be commended for 
conserving the public interest so well in reference to the handling of 
officer staff, and Congress ought to be censured for being so liberal. 
Colonel PLarr. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Durnam. You couldn’t have planned as well, though, if we 
hadn’t of had some leeway there. You couldn’t have done any 
planning. 

Colonel Piatt. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. You have to trust somebody in this game. 

The CHarrMan. You have to have latitude and flexibility, of course. 

Colonel Piatrr. These figures here in our sliding scale will give us 
the necessary latitude in permanent legislation to effect proper 
promotion plans over the next—almost indefinite period of time. 

The Cuarrman. | think your chart here, though, shows the neces- 
sity for this proposed legislation. 

Colonel PLarr. Between here and here. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Do I understand from this chart that the Davis 
amendment is actually going to hurt you a little bit before the end 
of this fiseal year? 

Colonel PLarr. It is not going to hurt us in this fiscal year, Mr. 
Hardy. In 1955 we desire to have 1,325 lieutenant colonels. The 
present Davis amendment restricts us to 1,280. That will be the 
only grade in which we will need relief. 

Mr. Harpy. You can live with that all right at the present time. 

Colonel Parr. Yes, sir; definitely. 

Mr. Harpy. Without any restrictions. Well, this is the first chart 
that we have looked at, Mr. Chairman, where the projected strength 
for 1955 is not so very much different from the present on-board 
strength. ‘There is a reduction of only a little over a hundred in the 
total number of officers. 

Colonel PLarr. That is correct, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. So your total strength level is being maintained fairly 
constant, and your comparison between these columns is not so far 
out of line as the others that we have been looking at. 
be Mr. BLanprorp. No, Mr. Hardy. We had better get that straight 
now, because it is going to be very misleading. You will remember 
that Colonel Platt said that they had a total onboard strength—on 
November 30, 1953, figures—of two-hundred-and-fifty-some-odd- 
thousand, and that includes 17,848 officers. 

Now, somebody is going to raise the question and we might just as 
well face it now: ‘‘ You are going to have 17,710 officers, only a hundred 
officers less, and yet you are going down to a total strength of 215,000.” 

Now somebody is going to say, ‘‘ Well, how is it you reduce in total 
force by 35,000 and yet you only reduce it by 100 officers?”’ 

The answer is they have been under strength in officers. It is as 
simple as that. But it is going to be difficult to explain it. 

Now, I think that this chart——— 

Mr. Vinson. Their answer to that will be that we were fighting a 
war in Korea. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think they can point out in many instances 
they were, but I think the Marine Corps can answer the question 
better than I, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. You mean you are under strength under the Officer 
Personnel Act setup? 

Colonel PLarr. Colonel Sherman can answer that question. He 
was here at that time. 
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Colonel SHERMAN. The big reason why we are holding our officer 
strength rather constant and still our total strength goes down is that 
we were, as Mr. Blandford pointed out, under strength in officers, 
and the main area of our under strength was in naval aviators. As 
you know, the lead time for training is very long and we have been 
critically short of naval aviators, and the output from the pilot 
training program is just now starting to make itself felt. 

The CHarrMAN. You have to maintain your hard core. 

Colonel SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And have a cadre there ready to expand in case of 
emergency. 

Colonel SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. In the grade of first lieutenant or what, I mean when 
they start out?) Where is your hump coming? How many have you 
now in aviation? Do you know how many you have now? 

Colonel SuerMan. Yes, sir; I have some statistics on pilots. 

Mr. Duruam. You have how many wings? You have four wings 
authorized at the present time? 

Colonel SHERMAN. No, sir. There are three aircraft wings. 

Mr. Durnam. Three? 

Colonel SHERMAN. Yes, sir. We have a pilot requirement of 1,500 
additional rated pilots. 

Mr. Duruam. How many do you have now? 

Colonel SHERMAN. And we will in this fiscal year—we are going to 
have about 3,500 designated pilots at the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Duruam. You are short 1,500, 1,600? 

Colonel SHerMAN. We are 1,500 pilots short. Now we get better 
by 600 in fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Durnam. Did the Davis amendment create that situation? 

Colonel SHERMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, what created that? 

Colonel SHerMAN. The thing that created it was a tremendous re- 
duction in the pilot training program prior to Korea. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I point out something on 
this chart, again. It has been pointed out once before. But I think 
it is illustrative of the situation we face. You will notice a planned 
budget strength of 1,325 lieutenant colonels for the Marine Corps on 
a basis of 17,710 officers, as contrasted with 2,523 for 17,848. 

The Cuarrman. No, it is 1160. 

Mr. Buanprorp. | beg your pardon, 1,160, and 1,325. I just use 
that as an example. That is an illustration and there are several 
other illustrations there, that where you increase the total number of 
officers you increase—this is planned strength—this isn’t this bill. 
This is their planned strength. They intend to increase the number 
of lieutenant colonels even though there will be 100 fewer officers on 
active duty. 

Now, that problem is going to constantly face the committee on the 
floor, because you are going to see it running throughout this whole 
bill and in some cases on your planned strengths. This figure of 
1,445 for lieutenant colonels and 3,098 for your majors is something 
that they may have to have on board at a later date for this number 
of officers unless you apply the very drastic and heavy attrition rate 
that they discussed the other day. 
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Now, I want to emphasize that because it is going to be one of the 
most difficult things to explain: Why is this so much greater than this 
figure, under the Davis amendment, for example, for majors, where 
there is a difference of 500? Well, the choice is simple. You either 
let them go to those figures, which is an increase, I will grant you, 
you either let them have that, or you must apply a very heavy 
attrition rate. 

Well, that is the salient point of this whole bill. That is why the 
bill does not impose restrictions of the nature that I am sure some 
would like to see or would like to think is possible. It just can’t be 
done. I want to repeat that you are going to face in the near future 
a situation where you will have fewer total officers on board and yet 
you will have a grade distribution higher in the senior grades than 
you have today for an even larger number of officers. 

Is that clear? 

Mr. Harpy. Can you prepare figures showing that would be less 
expensive than to train—that is, have a higher forced attrition rate 
and go through your increased training program? 

Mr. BuanpForp. I think I can, Mr. Hardy, in this respect. The 
Marine Corps told me yesterday if I am not mistaken it will cost 
around $9 million; is that correct, Colonel Platt 

Colonel Piarr. I have those figures in my briefcase, Mr. Blandford. 
I can get that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think you told me $9 million would be the cost 
of putting io this very heavy attrition. That is the total cost in 
dollais. Think what you are losing in manpower. That is captain 
to major. 

Mr. Duruam. How much are you going to invest in the pilot? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the witele point. Probably $40,000 or 
$50,000. 

Mr. Duruam. Then you are going to kick him out when he gets 
up to captain? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. 

Let me say this again with respect to the Davis amendment. 
If there was a guarantee from the Appropriations Committee that 
every year they would give each of the services the strength they 
asked for based upon their planned budget strength and let them 
distribute it according to their planned budget strength, we would 
have no problem. They could live with that. There would be 
nothing wrong with that. In other words, if every year they could go 
to the Appropriations Committee and say ‘“‘We need so much money 
and here are the officers we are going to have,’’ that would be O. K.— 
but what worries the services and the problem for this committee is 
that they will assume that the Davis amendment was sound this 
year and therefore it will be sound next year and thereafter, but in 
making that assumption they will reduce those figures for each grade 
as the size of the Armed Forces decreases and there is where you run 
into the rub. That is the problem right there in a nutshell. And the 
problem for this committee is to explain to the Members why it is 
necessary to give them a higher ceiling than even the planned budget 
strength or the present Davis amendment. 

Mr. Vinson. The total number of officers decreases when the 
strength of the service decreases. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The total number normally does decrease. 
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Mr. Vinson. That is right. And let the distribution in grade be a 
matter entirely to the departments. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the whole point. That is it. It is 
exactly it. 

The Cuarrman. They have to run their own show. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, there is 01e point that Mr. Hardy made 
that I think may come up again, and I know other members have 
talked to me about it, and that is this question of officers on which 
you base this strength figure. 

In other words, in preparing this we made no attempt to try to 
correlate a grade ‘structure with the total number of people serving 
in the Armed Forces. To try to take your enlisted and officers to- 
gether and apply vour officer percentages on that basis would be im- 
possible. One, you are dealing with career people. That is the 
thing that you have to worry about. You are dealing with career 
people, your hard core of professional soldiers that the President 
talked about. They have to be promoted as they advance in grade. 
I don’t believe it would be possible, well, perhaps it would be pos- 
sible, but I would hate to be charged with the responsibility of try- 
ing to establish a slidiag-scale system based upon total strength, 
officer and ealisted. I believe it would be almost impossible and as 
far as administration is conceraed, I think St. Elizabeths would be 
rhe in a very short time. I don’t know how you could 

it. 

Now, there isn’t any limitation, and that is a problem the com- 
mittee may want to look into, in law, with regard to the total number 
of officers when you deal with these temporary promotions. It is 
true for regular officers and it is true for authorized strengths, as you 
have pointed out, Mr. Vinson, but it is not true for your temporary 
officers. Now, that may raise a problem. You may want to give 
some consideration 

Mr. Vinson. Except in the Navy. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Even in the Navy, the law, if I am not mistaken, 
Commander Wheeler—the law in the Navy does not limit you in the 
total number of officers you may have serving in temporary grades; 
is that correct? 

Commander WHEELER. When we get above 500,000, that law does 
not apply. 

Mr. BLANpForp. That is right. So now you have 690,000. So 
beyond that they could all be officers. That is the point. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Blandford, isn’t it true that what we are trying 
to do is to set certain limits on officers in grade and yet give the services 
sufficient flexibility to adjust according to the present situation? 

Mr. BuanpForp. Absolutely. And what bothers some of the 
members, and it bothers Mr. Bates in his efforts to be helpful in this 
thing—he looks at a figure, for example, a Navy figure, of 4,426 
captains at a time when there is going to be a fewer number of people 
on board than they had when they had 2,800 captains, and the 
logical question for anybody to ask is: “Why in the world do you 
authorize a ceiling that is so much higher than what they had with 
their present strength?” The answer to the question is that as these 
people advance in grade and become eligible for consideration they 
have to be promoted. Now, if you want to retire them, they will be 
available. But you are going to have to pay them retired pay. 
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But your loss in manpower, in trained manpower, at that point would 
be tremendous. 

Now, 10 years from now, on a peacetime basis, this question will 
come up again because there vou have a lot more people serving in 
these higher grades as the Officer Personnel Act goes into complete 
effect. I hope that I have made that situation clear. 

Mr. Barres. Yes. I would like to say, though, to the counsel 
that that didn’t bother me as far as understanding it is concerned. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. Selling it on the floor. 

Mr. Bares. The thing that bothered me is that we are giving an 
impression that we are restricting when in fact we are not restricting. 

Mr. BianpForp. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman—off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Vinson. So let’s go ahead and see what the Air Force has to 
say. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Colonel Piarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, may I ask counsel one question 
there? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Brooks. Russ, can I ask you a question? How does your 
explanation harmonize with the explanation of the Marine Corps, 
that the shortage is in aviators and that they are building up in 
aviators there? That is the reason there is not a great overall 
reduction in total officers strength. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is because those aviators are coming in at 
the bottom. They are coming in as second lieutenants. Of course 
that just makes your total overall strengths greater. That is the 
answer. 

Mr. Duruam. Because you are getting in a lot of officers in the 
lower grades and then you come along and say “Well, you need them 
in the upper grade, too.” 

Mr. BLaNprorpD. You only need them in the upper grade as they 
advance in normal service. They become eligible for consideration 
as they go up through the line, 

The CuHarrman. Our first witness for the Air Force is Major 
General Morris J. Lee, Director of the Personnel Planning and 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. 

General Lee, I’m glad that at long last we have reached the Air 
Force. The committee would be pleased to have you make any 
statement you care to, 

General Ler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I wonder before I do if you wanted to take our chart which is similar 
to the three charts you have seen? 

The CuarrMan. I think perhaps it would fit in here better. 

General Lex. All right. 

The CHarrman. And will give us a complete picture, without 
your having to return. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. That being the case, I would ask Colonel 
Kane from my office to go ahead with the chart. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Colonel. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Cuart 1.—Strength analysis of the Armed Forces Air Force 


Authorised Planned Authorized | Authorized 
dll 601 budget under H. R. | under Officer 

Grade No . 1953 Pabll fe strength as 7103 as of Personnel 

179. 83d Cone,| of June 30, June 30, Act limita- 

1955 1955 tions ! 

Major general ___...________-- 130 152 157 157 516 
Brigadier ________- 214 244 259 259 517 
4, 250 4, 349 4, 806 5, 437 10. 940 
Lieutenant colonel. --______-__-_- 8, O81 8, 401 9, 100 11, 237 19, 146 
ES a ae ae 19, 607 20, 916 22, 385 25, 177 25, 983 
nas snincnchceeeeede 118, 742 130, 799 137, 788 137, 788 137, 788 


1 Officer Personne] Act limitations apply only to the Regular o Ticer structure and are furnished for the 
sole purpose of showing a comparison with the limitations contained in H. R. 7103. 


Colonel Kane. This is similar to the other charts of the other 
services, showing first, in the first column, our assigned strength of our 
officers as of November 30, 1953, by grade. This total number of 
officers, 118,742, is associated with the total military strength of 
approximately 923,000. 

In turn, we show what the limits are under section 631 or what is 
referred to as the Davis amendment for fiscal year 1954, which is 
applicable only during the last quarter of fiscal year 1954. 

The restrictions apply only down through the grade of major and 
is associated with a total officer strength at end of year, of 130,799 
and a total military strength of 955,000. 

Our planned budget strength in the next column as of June 30, 1955, 
which is presently in our appropriations request for this grade distribu- 
tion, provides for 137,788 officers, with a total military of 970,000. 

In turn, in the next column is the authorization as of June 30, that 
the sliding scale would allow us by grade, although we have budgeted 
for lesser figures. These are considered ceilings that beyond which we 
could not go. 

The budget will provide for this number as far as dollars are 
concerned. 

In the last column; authorized under the Officer Personnel Act. 
As pointed out previously, the Officer Personnel Act applies only to 
our regular structure of 27,500 officers. We have used the same 
percentage limitations, through, merely for contrast purposes so that 
if these Officer Personnel Act limitations were applied to our end 
1955 strength, they would authorize this number by grade, which 
would allow a similar career pattern to the total number as is now 
contained in the Officer Personnel Act for 27,500, or the same oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 

This is of course as I say merely to illustrate a point. 

The Cuatrman. So unlike the Army and Navy, your number of 
officers are increased because your overall strength has been increased, 
while the others have been reduced. 

Colonel Kane. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question on the chart? 

Now point out there which one is the bill? 


Colonel Kane. This is the bill. 
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Mr. Vinson. And which is the Davis amendment? I can’t see it. 

Colonel Kane. This is the present Davis amendment that is ap- 
plicable only to the last quarter of fiscal year 1954. It terminates 
on June 30, 1954. 

Mr. Vinson. The next column, the third column, is the budget? 

Colonel Kane. This column is our budgeted strength for end fiscal 
year 1955. 

Mr. Jounson. Does that mean what you are asking for or what 
the budget showed would be given you? 

Colonel Kane. This is what the budget contains that is presently 
going to be presented to the Conzress. It has not yet been presented. 

Mr. Vinson. Did you submit to the Davis subcommittee the figures 
that you used in the present law? 

Colonel Kane. The limits that are contained in section 631 are a 
duplicate actually of our budget, budget limitations as well. They 
are what we had in the budget itself. We concurred with their being 
established as limits, because dollar wise we could not exceed them 
anyway. 

General Ler. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. General. 

General Lez. I would like to point out to Mr. Vinson that those 
figures were the budgeted figures and they were for 1 year only. 

Colonel Kane. That is right. 

General Ler. We are similar in that respect to the Navy’s testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, just one more question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. How many officers in the Air Force have received two 
temporary promotions? 

General Ler. The Regular officers: There are slightly in excess of 
1,400 who are over 1 grade higher than their permanent ranks. 

Mr. Vinson. Then, there are some 1,400 officers in the Air Force 
that have had 2 temporary promotions? 

General Ler. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Now 

General Ler. There are Reserve officers also in the same category. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, in the Army there were none, and in the Navy 
I think there was but one. 

Now, the 1,400 officers in the Air Force that have had 2 temporary 
promotions. There is no limitation in the bill, in the Officer Personnel 
Act, on temporary promotions. In the present law there is no 
limitation? 

General Ler. No, sir; there isn’t any limitation. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. Is that what prompted the Davis 
committee in writing this limitation? 

General Ler. I am sure that that had something to do with it. 

Mr. Jounson. General Lee, the ones that have two step-ups, are 
they all Regular, did you say? 

General Ler. Those are Regular officers who are serving; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. How many Reserve officers are in the same category? 

General Ler. Almost 600—585. 

Mr. Jounson. Now about 600. But there are many more Reserve 
officers in the organization than there are Regulars; aren’t there? 
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General Ler. That is right. There is about 80 percent Reserves 
to 20 percent Regular. 

Mr. Jounson. In other words, you have four times as many 
Regular officers and they only have less than one-half in proportion 
of that group that got two promotions? 

General Ler. That is right. The Reserve officer, however, often- 
times catches up faster in his permanent grade than the Regular 
officer. The law is so written that the Reserve officer serves in a 
temporary grade for a period of time—I don’t have those at my 
fingertips, but as soon as they accomplish those numbers of years or 
months in that temporary grade they move to their Reserve permanent 
grade. That is not true of the Regular officers. That would account 
for some of this difference in number. 

Mr. Durwam. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Dursam. How many officers did the Davis amendment cause 
you to lose as far as attrition is concerned in 1953? 

General Len. We did not attrite any officers. 

Mr. Durnwam. You did not? 

General Ler. No, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. It didn’t affect you at all? 

General Ler. Not attrition. 

Mr. Duruam. It didn’t affeet you in your intake of your first 
lieutenants or your second lieutenants as far as training program is 
concerned? You let loose a whole lot of cadets. Now why did you 
let loose a lot of air cadets around the country? 

General Ler. I am not sure I know what you mean. 

Mr. Durnam. You had some cadet-training programs throughout 
the country, where the cadets were released. They were given the 
option last August. 

General Ler. Those are in the ROTC program. 

Mr. Durnam. The trainees | am talking about. Did it affect the 
training program? 

General Ler. The ROTC program is what you have reference to? 

Mr. Durnam. That is right. 

General Ler. Well, the Davis amendment in itself for last year 
did not cause that, sir. The reduction in the ROTC program that 
you have heard about is entirely a different proposition. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, you are planning your officer strength on the 
intake of your cadets, of course. I just wonder if it had any effect 
on it. Because your appropriations affect the training program. 
You didn’t take them because of the fact you knew you wouldn’t have 
any places for them in the future? 

General Len. The total 

Mr. Duruam. I am trying to protect this thing on the basis of a 
long-range program. That is the way we have tlepk at it. 

eneral Len. Totalwise we did not. 

Mr. Duruam. That is what I thought. 

General Les. I can’t relate it exactly to the Davis amendment. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, it does relate to it. 

General Lex. In our program we are trying to—— 

Mr. Duruam. The Davis amendment cut the pilot-training program 
of this country’s Air Force, in effect it did? Yes or no? 

General Ler. I can’t say it did; no, sir. Not the Davis amendment. 
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Mr. Duruam. I have been trying to find out the answer to that 
question, because that is the heart of this whole thing. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Durham, I think you have to distinguish first 
between the flight-cadet program—— 

Mr. Durnam. He is going to become a captain some day. 

General Len. The aviation cadet; yes. But the trouble with the 
ROTC problem was that we had such a large percentage we found 
who could do nothing but administrative work, therefore the Air 
— was going to be bogged down with administrators and we needed 
puots. 

Mr. Durnam. That is all right, if that is the answer to it. 

* General Lex. That is the answer. 

Mr. Bates. That is it. 

Mr. Duruam. Well, he didn’t answer it that way. 

Mr. Smart. That is the answer, isn’t it, General Lee? 

Mr. Duruam. He is running the Air Force. 

General Len. I couldn’t hear all you were saying. I can explain it. 
But I want to say the Davis amendment itself did not do it. 

Mr. Smart. No. 

General Lex. The restriction was in manpower and dollars that the 
Air Force was permitted for this particular year. We had to stay 
within certain limits. We had been building up. Originally the 
ROTC program had been planned for the utilization of many of these 
graduates in the Reserve structure and not on active duty. A Depart- 
ment ruling of the Department of Defense gave us the requirement 
to bring them on active duty. 

Mr. Duruam. Still the thing that worries me about the destruction 
in the operation of the Davis amendment, over a 2-year period now, 
is the fact that it strikes right in this age group there of first and 
second lieutenants and captains, which is the heart of anybody’s army. 
I don’t care what anybody says. It is all right to have the boys at 
the top plan, but those are the boys that actually do the work and 
they have been in the field. 

Now every situation—in the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Air 
Force, all—in my opinion, it strikes right at that group, or has struck 
in that group. 

General Ler. Mr. Durham, our ROTC program as it is now geared 
will give us the officers we require. 

Mr. Durnam. It will? 

General Luz. It will. 

Mr. Duruam. It will, good. 

General Ler. Yes. It is so set up now. 

Mr. Vinson. Plus the Air Academy. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Duruam. We are talking some sense now. Let’s talk about 
this first. Because that thing is not going to be here probably by the 
time we have to do something. 

General Lex. I didn’t hear all of the statement, but I believe Mr. 
Smart stated we did not need all the administrative people. 

Mr. Durnam. The only thing that worries me—the Marine Corps 
showed their structure there and the effect it had on them. It looks 
like to me it affected the pilot-training program of the Marine Corps. 
It did not affect you. 
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General Ler. I wouldn’t say the Davis amendment may have 
affected the pilots directly. It may have affected it on the morale 
point of view; yes, sir. But not on the exact numbers and figures. 

Mr. Duruam. You have enough people in the planned budget 
strength there, which is your officer personnel of 1954, to satisfy the 
planned strength of the training program? 

General Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. I mean the carrying out of the program at the present 
time as projected by the Air Force? 

General Ler. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. WILson. 

Mr. Witson. I would like to ask if the flight-training program— 
Mr. Durham specified the flight: training program for the cadets last 
year. Was the flight-training program cut by the Davis rider? 

General Ler. No, sir. 

Mr. Witson. That is the point I want to get over. Mr. Durham 
had a feeling that the flight-training program was cut. Actually some 
of the Air Force training, for other officers, administrative officers, 
was curtailed somewhat. But the flight training was not; is that 
correct? 

General Ler. Not as a result of the Davis amendment. 

Mr. Witson. The result of any pressure. 

General Ler. The flight-training program as originally planned was 
going higher than it is today, but it was not actually cut back in effect. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, Sunday night on Meet the Press I heard 
a gentleman on the other side of the Congress make a statement that 
there were going to be a shortage of crews for our strategic bombers. 
Ts that true? 

General Ler. I am not aware of the statement and I am not aware 
of the fact. 

Mr. Brooks. General, didn’t he mean there were no Reserve 
crews on the strategic bomber? Isn’t that what he meant? 

General Ler. This is getting pretty close to classified material, 
Mr. Chairman. But we have a crew ratio that is set up. A crew ratio 
is the number of crews per aircraft. That is set up by the Air Force 
and we attempt to maintain that. To my knowledge, we have the 
proper people at the moment. I think beyond that I would have to 
get into executive session. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like if you could tell us: What is the ratio 
now of flying officers to nonflying officers in the Air Force? 

General Lex. I would have to check that, sir, before I could give 
you the figures. 

Mr. Vinson. Twenty-five percent. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuarrMAN. Just a minute. That is a good question that 
has been asked. 

General Lux. I think we have it here. It varies. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. You might be thinking about this. And is the ratio 
climbing in favor of the nonflying officers? 

General Ler. The end of this year it will be about 48 percent 
flying officers. 
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Mr. Jounson. And 52 percent nonflying officers? 

General Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, is it climbing so that the nonflying are still 
going upward? 

General Leer. I believe it is slightly, but it is not of great proportion. 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman 

General Ler. I can furnish those figures later for you. I don’t 
have them now. 

Mr. Jounson. I wish you would. I came across this a number of 
times, maybe in isolated cases, I don’t know, but there are a number 
of Reserve officers that have talked to me and claimed that a consider- 
able number of them are being put out of service because they are 
overage in grade. That might apply to your promotion there. 

General Ler. I don’t know that one; no, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. I met one in Korea. He pretty nearly shot me 
because 

General Ler. Overage in grade. 

Mr. JoHnson. Overage in grade and he was let out. He was a 
lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is true of reserves on active duty, if I am 
not mistaken. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what I am talking about, reserves on active 
duty, who claimed that they were brought in with the assumption at 
least that they could stay forever, as long as they wanted to, and then 
they find that when they get to their promotion period they are 
passed over and then they are let out because of overage in grade. 

General Ler. No, sir; I can’t subscribe to that. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him a question? 

The CHarrMAN. Just a minute. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back to this 
statement that was made on the Meet the Press program Sunday 
night. Monday morning I contacted Dr. Hannah, and Mr. Lee 
White, the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, wrote me and I am 
going to ask Mr. Blandford to read this for the benefit of the record. 
Dr. Hannah’s reply, concerning the charge that there is a shortage 
of crews for our strategic bombers. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. BuaNpFrorp (reading): 

Memorandum for Dr. John A. Hannah. 
Subject : Aircrew ratios. 


The aircrew ratios which have been in effect in the Air Force since August 1953 
and upon which plans are laid for fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 are sub- 
stantially the same as those which were established some 16 months earlier. Of 
course some interim changes are made from time to time as a result of field ex- 
perience. In the Strategic Air Command the ratios for all forces are exactly the 
same as previously, with the exception of the one applicable to strategic support 
squadrons which has been raised by 50 percent. In the fighter interceptor cate- 
gory some downward readjustments have been made in the case of certain air- 
craft types where maintenance difficulties have been experienced. These ad- 
justments applicable primarily to fiscal years 1954 and 1955 are in the order of 
10 to 25 percent. They have been compensated for by an increase of approxi- 
mately 50 percent in other aircraft types, particularly those in overseas areas. 
In fighter bomber, day fighter, troop carrier, et cetera, the ratios have in the 
overall been increased. 


H. Lee 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 
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Mr. Vinson. Now, Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, General, getting back on the question of tem- 
porary promotions. You say there are 1,400 officers that have had 
2 temporary promotions. Now what is going to be your policy in 
the future? There is no limitation on the language of the 1947 bill 
and there is nothing in this bill to restrict you. Are you going to 
continue to follow that policy to give two temporary promotions to 
your officers? 

General Lex. Mr. Vinson at the present time we feel that we 
should promote the best of our people to the temporary grades. We 
bring into the zone of consideration every time we enter a promotion 
cycle as many officers as we can in order that, we give every man an 
opportunity, with certain limitations, to compete for those promotions. 
It is true that many younger officers come out ahead in such a system. 
But we feel that we get the best officer in that way for the higher 
ranks. 

It is also true if you take a look at the general officer structure it is 
impossible, as 1 see it, to promote officers to the temporary grades, 
grade of major general or higher, unless we in some cases promote two 
grades or better. We have so many permanent general officers al- 
lowed by the Officer Personnel Act. We have so many authorized 
and we have fewer number of permanent general officers. There are 
not enough of those permanent general officers authorized to promote 
the last brigadier general to major general and have all temporary 
authorizations filled. We have to go down to the colonels grade. 

Mr. Vinson. Have you any that have been promoted three times? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. What is the number of that? 

General Ler. Ninety-six regulars. 

Mr. Vinson. Then there are 1,400 that have been promoted 2 
grades and 96 have been promoted 

General Ler. Excuse me. That was total. 

Mr. Vinson. Oh; no that includes 

General Lez. That is the total. 

The CuairMan. That is the total. 

General Ler. One grade or higher. 

Mr. Vinson. How many have been promoted four grades? 

General Len. We have seven. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, there is something wrong there. I 
don’t know where it is. There is something wrong, if that is what 
you are forced to do. 

General Lex. Mr. Vinson, there is 1 more part of what I had to say, 
sir, with regard to that latter group, which is 7 people who have 
been promoted 4 times as you put it. 

I think all of them have not been promoted while they were Regular 
officers. They were Reserve officers who were on active duty during 
the war, went home, perhaps, with first lieutenant’s commission, 
were not very active for a while and then got into the National Guard 
or some other organization and did receive temporary or Reserve 
promotions in the inactive structure, were recalled as perhaps lieu- 
tenant colonels but still were permanent in their Reserve grade, first 
lieutenants. 
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Mr. Vinson. What percent of your 1,400 falls in that group of 
Reserve officers? 

General Lez. I am talking now, sir, only of the 7 that I mentioned 
that were 4 grades above. 

Now as time marches on, these lads, some of them, ask for perma- 
nent commission, a regular commission. They get that regular 
commission and they get it as a second lieutenant. So you find— 
and they are serving, mind you, in the grade of lieutenant colonel or 
better perhaps, if they were good enough to do that, but they are 
young enough to still be accepted into the Regular Establishment 
and are perhaps second lieutenants today. 

I have an officer in my office who is a temporary lieutenant colonel, 
but a permanent lieutenant. He is one of the finest officers I have 
ever seen, and he certainly rates the grade he is holding. He is one 
of the primary witnesses that I have before the Congress on the 
budget. Just an example of the type of man I am talking about. 

Mr. Vinson. All right. Have you any with five grades? 

General Ler. No, sir. We stop at four, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, it looks like to me, Mr. Chairman—off the 
record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Vinson. Do you have any remedy? Are you going to stop 
it or is it going to continue on all the time? That was one of the 
factors that brought in the Davis amendment. 

General Ler. Well, as long as we have an officer structure required, 
as we have today, and the size of the Air Force is, as it is, aad we have 
a nucleus of regular officers who you, I am sure, know better than I, 
why we have that group, it seems to me we must have our temporary 
promotion system. We ia the Air Force believe that not oaly must 
we have a temporary promotion system, but we believe that a system 
that permits the younger man who is capable of doing the job and is 
well screened and thoroughly looked at, an opportunity for a promot- 
tion—we believe that that system should exist. I don’t share your 
alarm, sir, that we are putting people into higher grades who are not 
capable of doing the job. Perhaps the philosophy or my philosophy 
is different from yours in this, but I just don’t see it as alarming. 

I don’t know why it is that the other services don’t do it this way, 
but we just feel that to give the young man the opportunity to com- 
pete against his contemporaries and others, senior, is what should be 
done. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. General, on the other side of the situation, how many 
officers, Reserve officers do you have now who are in the ranks? 

General Ler. Serving as enlisted personnel? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes. 

General Ler. I can’t tell you now. I think I can get that for you. 

Mr. Brooks. You have some in the ranks? 

General Ler. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Now, if it is necessary to give some officers 3 and 4 
temporary promotions, why is it there are no vacancies sufficient to 
give them, men who are Reserve commissioned officers, recognition of 
the reserve character? 
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Mr. Norsiap. Well, General, if I may: Don’t some of the men 
prefer to stay in a high noncommissioned grade? I know several of 
those I served with as majors who went back to first sergeant because 
they preferred it. 

General Ler. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. That is a beautiful answer, but the trouble is I have 
complaints there to the contrary, where men are drafted as enlisted 
men and kept in as enlisted men and are not recognized in their 
Reserve commissioned status. 

General Ler. | don’t understand, Mr. Brooks, your statement of 
being drafted. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; they are drafted, some of them. 

General Ler. We haven't any draftees in the Air Force. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, some are drafted in the Army, and some are 
involuntarily called. And you call them as enlisted men. 

General Len. Not in the Air Force. 

Mr. Brooks. No? 

General Ler. No, sir. Not involuntarily at the moment. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; my cases happen to be in the Army, I will be 
frank with General Lee. I don’t have any Air Force cases at the 
present time. But I do have cases where Reserve officers are, for some 
reason or other, called into the service, either by calling from the 
Reserve or by draft, and their commissioned status is not recognized. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. It is true, General Lee, that you are permitting men 
who hold commissions in the Reserve or as a Reserve to enlist for 2 
years in order to protect them from draft into the Army? 

General Les. That is true under this new plan of the ROTC, Mr. 
Kilday. That will take place this next year, but has not happened 
yet. As the graduating class of this next year comes out of the 
colleges, those lads who are in excess, graduated in excess of our 
active-duty requirements, will be given a certificate of completion of 
college ROTC, Air Force ROTC course. They will be offered the 
opportunity to enlist into the Air Force. And this is an exception to 
our normal rule of 4-year enlistment. They will be given the oppor- 
tunity to enlist for 2 years in order to satisfy the requirement which 
now exists for all men graduating from ROTC to be called to active 
duty either in an officer status or be drafted. 

Mr. Kitpay. Didn’t you do that with some of this past year’s 
graduates? 

General Ler. No, sir. I know there was some publicity on that, 
but we did not. Those lads are coming to duty as officers and still 
are. The class that you now are talking about will finish the schools 
in May of this year and all of those boys will be brought in as officers. 
From then on, we offer this 2-year certificate of completion business. 

The CuarrMan. | think that is a pretty good provision, too. 

Mr. Kiupay. It is already in effect. 

General Ler. It gives him an opportunity to serve with the Air 
Force inasmuch as he has trained to be in the Air Force. 

The Cuarrman. As I recall I discussed this very problem with Dr. 
‘Hannah some time ago. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And told him I thought it should be done. 
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General Ler. I would also like to add to my statement, Mr. 
Chairman and Mr. Kilday, that those lads when they finish their 
2-year tour as enlisted people will be given their Reserve commission 
and will be Air Force Reserve officers. 

We, therefore, feel we are doing the best we can under this scheme 
to maintain them as Reserve officers in the Air Force, for which they 
were trained. 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t disagree with the policy. I endorsed it and 
suggested to the Air Wane T heme it was proper to protect them 
against the draft. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krupay. But I have one boy who got some awful bad infor- 
mation, because he enlisted. That is out of last year’s class. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. General, on these 1,400 temporary assignments, do 
you have it broken down into categories, how many are pilots, how 
many are administrative, and how many are Medical Corps? 

General Ler. I don’t have that with me. It would take a little 
time to dig out. That is quite a job. We can attempt it if it is 
desired. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I just wondered how many would be, for instance, 
in the Medical Corps. 

The CHarrmMan. And also the rank. 

Mr. Gavin. That would be quite a chore. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Gavin. I don’t insist on it. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman; General, since the Air Force has broken 
pane word, or an understanding with these ROTC men—haven’t 
they! 

General Lez. Mr. Bray, I think you put it right when you said 
“understanding.”’ There was no contract. 

Mr. Bray. Sure. The Government never had a contract with 
anybody, but you would expect the same good faith they expect 
people to keep toward their transactions. 

General Ler. Mr. Bray, I know exactly how you feel about this 
matter and I personally feel the same way, if I may say so. I think 
it was too bad that this had to happen. But I want to be sure that 
this committee understands why that happened. It was a question of 
one of two things, as I understand it, and see it. We were given the 
strength, man-years of cfficers permitted. We were given so many 
dollars permitted. I was trying to touch on it with Mr. Durham 
awhile ago. We had so many officers in the structure already pro- 
cured and planned. Some of the procurement planning had gone to 
commitments. 

Actually, ordered people to duty or gave them the orders to come 
to duty. Now, in order to live within the structure that we were 
allowed, something had to give. We had to release Reserve officers, 
a I am sure you are aware of that. We released many Reserve 
officers. 

If we didn’t do this for the future to the ROTC program—if we 
didn’t cut that program back as I have explained it—we would have 
to release more Reserve officers. It is a give-and-take proposition. 
And I grant you that there is a definite feeling of breaking of a con- 
tract with those lads. 
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Mr. Bray. Frankly, General, I have received many communica- 
tions. In fact, there is going to be much more heat on that matter, 
the whole ROTC program in the very near future. I understand soon 
it is going to apply to the other branches, the Army as well as the 
Air Force. I frankly think it would be a lot better to let the Reserve 
officers off of duty. Because, after all, a Reserve officer is not a 
permanent installation in the Armed Forces. They should not even 
consider it as that, as to cripple your future needs for officers. 

What you are doing: You are allowing your immediate need of 
officers, Reserve officers, to determine your overall defense policy, 
which to me—I have no argument in it. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. You understand. 

General Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. I have been in your service. 

General Lex. I don’t think it is quite that way. We are trying to 
plan into the future and we are trying to get from this group of ROTC 
boys every man who will come into flying training. Our requirement 
today, is to get the flying officers. We do have a thousand men per 
year that will be coming in as nonrated technical specialists, who are 
also needed in the Air Force. I think it is what you have in mind. 

Also, if our requirements are such, or if our planning is off in any 
way in the numbers of people that we need, this extra group that 
Mr. Kilday mentioned will immediately be called to active duty as 
officers, Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. The graduating class of 1954 is not going to be affected; 
is that right? That is the one that is getting out this coming June. 

General Ler. No, sir. 

Mr. Bray. You are commissioning them? 

General Ler. No, sir. The ones that have graduated last year 
and are graduating up to May of this year are not affected. 

Mr. Bray. Well, May. You mean the end of this school year? 

General Ler. No; it isn’t quite that. It is an odd arrangement in 
colleges. When I went to college I graduated at the end of the year 
or a half year, but now I find the colleges graduate throughout the 
year. I have been away from it for some time and I didn’t realize it 
until this past year. So we have made a cutoff point as of this May, 
which will take into active duty all the people who were seniors at the 
time that this thing hit us. 

Now, then, the people who became seniors last September, and the 
seniors from there on, are the boys who will be cut on this deal. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Just this point, General: On your ROTC graduates, 
did you refuse to take any of those who were willing to take flying 
training? 

General Ler. No, sir. 

Mr. Kivpay. In other words, all of the boys who went through 
ROTC and were willing to take flying training were taken in for flying 
training in grade? 

General Ler. Let me qualify that. If they are qualified to fly, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Oh, yes. But if he was qualified to fly and if he was 
willing to take it, you took every one of them? 

General Ler. Yes, sir; and we hope to do that as time marches on. 
Mr. Kitpay. How many agreed to learn to fly, what percentage? 
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General Ler. It is about 8,000 that have asked to fly. In this next 
year we have programed, before we got a reading of them, 6,750 in 
the flying program. It looks like we will get more than we had 
anticipated. 

Mr. Kitpay. How much did you get out of last vear’s class? 

General Ler. I think there were about 3,200, and that was before 
the pressure, to get them oriented into flying business. 

Mr. Kitpay. How many did you have graduates? 

General Ler. From flying? 

Mr. Kinpay. No. How many graduated from ROTC? You have 
3,200 that graduated and agreed to take flying training. Now how 
many graduates? 

General Len. 10,750. 

Mr. Kitpay. You got, then, around 30 percent? 

General Lex. That would be about right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, of course, on the number that you had in, on 
how many wings were you planning, long-range, General? 

General Len. Sir? 

Mr. Kiupay. On the long-range basis. 

General Lex. At that time? 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. 

General Ler. We were still on the 143-wing program at that time. 

Mr. Kivpay. And in the last appropriation you were cut back to 
what? 

General Ler. In numbers of wings? 

Mr. Kitpay. Wings. 

General Lee. 120 interim wings. 

Mr. Kitpay. 120. So your long-range planning was for 143? 

General Ler. Yes, sir; plus the fact that we plan to bring those 
people not only for the active establishment, but for the inactive-duty 
reservists, too, and that as a result that was changed. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. General Lee, I have a problem that relates to your 
overall promotion policy in connection with this recent RIF. I have 
a case of a lieutenant colonel who had over 19 years of active duty 
service who was RIF’d, had a good record according to the Air Force, 
who was recently promoted, within the last year, promoted to lieu- 
tenant colonel, and he was RIF’d with less than a year to go for 
retirement and was allowed to go back into the Air Force as an airman 
first class. 

Now I think that is a serious problem as far as the other officers 
who might be in that same category is concerned. It seems to me 
that the air force should do as the other services do, and allow, when 
a man gets up to around 17 or 18 years of service, active duty—they 
should have some consideration for the length of time that he needs 
to be retired. 

I went into it with the Assistant Secretary and we haven’t been able 
to accomplish much. But it is a policy, as 1 understand it, of the 
Air Force. And I think that policy needs to be reconsidered and 
reviewed, because it is entirely wrong in my opinion. 

General Ler. I will talk on that, sir, if I may. That policy was 
reviewed at some great length before it was announced. Some years 
ago we had a similar situation and we allowed every officer to come 
in as a master sergeant, as I recall it. We have another problem in 
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the Air Force besides the officer promotion problem, which you 
gentlemen are considering. We must also consider the career airman, 
if there is such a person, and I believe there are many. 

The career airman looks at this thing, that he is going to get pro- 
moted just like the officer hopes to get promoted, as times marches on. 
But when he sees—if he is in the grade of staff sergeant or airman first 
class, or somewhere in that structure, and he believes he is going to be 
a 30-year career man and wants to be a master sergeant—if he sees 
people coming in on top of him, officers, who have been reduced or a 
reduction in force has caused them to be let off from active duty— 
if he sees them coming down on top of him, his morale falls. 

But at the same time, we recognize that this officer—this particular 
one you mentioned; and I am not too aware of the facts, but because of 
his 19 years of service he ought to be pretty good. 

But we also feel that he should prove his worth against this airman 
who is already right there waiting for the next promotion. And if he 
is as good as we think he is, he will prove it in very short order and will 
be promoted to the grade of master sergeant as quickly as is possible 
in the system. 

Mr. Witson. You agree with the policy, then, that if a man reaches 
within a year of normal retirement, that a reduction to the rank of 
airman first is logical or reasonable? 

General Len. I do, and I would like to say this, that we very care- 
fully protect that man’s Reserve retirement rights by giving him the 
opportunity to come in as an airman. Granted we don’t give him the 
airman master sergeant that perhaps he would have liked. But at 
least we are protecting his retirement rights under the law. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsuap. We had testimony yesterday from Admiral Hollo- 
way with reference to the experience of the Holloway plan on the 
naval ROTC as to the young men coming out of that who wanted to 
make the service a career. "ot was very distressing, the low number. 
Do you people have any relative experience with reference to your 
ROTC program as to how many want a career? 

General on. We may have. I will have to check. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMANn. Just a second. 

Mr. Norsuap. Just a second. 

The CuarrMan. There is a question. Give him a moment. 

Mr. Jounson. Oh, I didn’t realize that. 

General Ler. We don’t have it. 

Mr. Norsiap. You wouldn’t have that available in the next day 
or two? I am not trying to pin it down to any exact figure. His 
figure was 10 percent, which was unbelievably low, as far as I was con- 
cerned, and as I say, very distressing to the future of the service. 

General Lex. I am sure it is low, but I don’t have the figure and 
I don’t know whether it is readily available. 

Mr. Norsiap. That is all right. Thank you. Let it go. 

General Ler. If it is, I will make it available. 

Mr. Fine. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I read an article the other day. It was rather inter- 
esting and also sort of disturbing. The effect of the article was that 
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the average age of the pilots in flying strategic aircraft is 32 years; is 
that correct? 

General Ler. That I would think is right. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, is the Air Force building up the body of the 
young pilots—of course, flying is a game for young men—in order to 
= that gap? Because those men are getting down to the end of their 

ine. 

General Ler. That is a problem that is facing us, Mr. Johnson. It 
is another reason for slanting the ROTC program to bringing as many 
of these youngsters in as we can and at the same time afford to keep 
on duty as officer pilots. That is right. 

What you say is absolutely true, that the inventory of pilots gets 
older every year and there is no question about it. 

Mr. Jounson. That 80,000 you mentioned; was that the group that 
will help fill the gap there, to have a good group from which to flow 
into the—— 

General Ler. I am sorry, I didn’t get your figure. 

Mr. Jounson. I thought you mentioned that you had 80,000 po- 
tential pilots that wanted to get in the Air Force. 

General Len. No, sir. It was 8,000. 

Mr. Jounson. Eight thousand. 

General Len. Roughtly 8,000, out of this next year’s class. 

Mr. Jounson. Is the pattern such now that you are going to have a 
flow of competent pilots to handle those expensive aircraft next year 
and the following years, for 10 years, say? 

General Ler. I believe so. It is going to be a very difficult plan- 
ning program, to keep them in the right positions, and so. But I 
believe we are slanting our training program so that it will take care 
of the Air Force. And the 7,800 pilot training rate that we have 
been talking about will do that. 

Mr. Jounson. Does that apply to navigators, observers, and other 
types of people? 

General Lrg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. In those planes? 

General Len. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, is this a correct statement, then: Today there 
is not a critical shortage of pilots to man strategic aircraft? 

General Lex. I certainly was unable to answer that immediately 
from Mr. Van Zandt’s question, but what he read into the record 
certainly would make me answer that in the affirmative. I was not 
completely clear on the statement that Mr. Van Zandt wanted. 
But what he gave me he received from Mr. White and I am sure 
that came from the part of the Air Force that deals with the crew 
ratios with which I do not deal specifically. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Getting back to Mr. Wilson’s question, isn’t it true 
that many of these Reserve officers that you are now separating from 
the service were in World War II, were called back into the service, 
they upset their particular vocations and professions and the curri- 
culum of their lives to come back into the service to serve as officers 
and believed they would be integrated into the service as permanent 
officers until such a time as retirement, and the question is: Do you 
think it is fair to separate these men now when they have only got 4 
or 5 or 6 more months to go to get retirement? 
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General Ler. Mr. Gavin, I think that question has two parts. 
The first one I think I have to answer in the negative. I think that 
the Reserve officer as such has not planned that he would be a Regular 
officer. Some of them hope to be. There is no question about it 
and they are trying to be, but many of them have accepted the fact 
that there is a career here, they hope there is a career in the service. 

But they do not believe there is a career as a Regular officer. Now 
as to whether or not those people should be separated, I think we have 
to relate that question to the size of the Air Force, the number of 
officers we may have on board, and the number of promotions that 
are available. 

We were faced with a situation where we had to stay within a certain 
number of officers. And we had to let some of them go. 

Mr. Gavin. It is only a limited time of 5 or 6 months in some 
instances, I understand. Therefore, this matter will take care of 
itself within a reasonable length of time. Wouldn’t it be fairer if 
they were given that opportunity to remain in for that short length of 
time so they could reach retirement? 

General Ler. You have a good question and it would appear that 
it would be right. 

The officer that Mr. Wilson mentioned stacked up along with all 
the officers that were involved in this thing and his record was given a 
complete review by a board of officers and after proper notification to 
the command, the command had the right to reply to Air Force 
Headquarters that they needed this officer. 

It had to be on a need basis. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. General, I want 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Blandford wants to supplement that. 

Mr. Vinson. Let me get this question first. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, while we are on this, Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
Mr. Blandford complete, so we don’t interrupt the line of thought, 

What is it, Mr. Blandford? 

Mr. BLanpForp. I was just going to ask the question of the Navy. 
As I understand it, the policy of the Navy is to retain on active duty 
until the completion of 20 years of service any Reserve officers with 18 
years of active service; is that correct? 

Commander WueeEtrr. That is the policy as of this time. We hope 
we will be able to continue that. We can’t make such a guaranty. 
mM Mr. Buanprorp. I just think the question should be asked: If it 
is good for the goose, why isn’t it good for the gander? 

bat is what it boils down to. 

Mr. Miuier. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Cuarrman. I recall during the hearings that we had on this 
thing where in one service there were berths particularly found for 
ro who had less than 2 years, so that they could be held on and 
retired. 

_ Frankly, | am rather surprised that a man is being sent out in the 
air. I think, frankly, it is breaking good faith and maybe it is one 
of the reasons some of these boys aren’t interested in going on. 

The CuarrmMan. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Ordinarily, if an officer had 2 more years to serve 
for retirement, how much longer would he have to be active in a 
Reserve program to qualify for retirement? 
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General Ler. Two years. 

Mr. Devereux. Two years. Then he would have to serve 4 years 
after being deactivated at 18 years’ service in order to meet the quali- 
fications for retirement at 20 years; is that correct. 

General Lez. No. I think it is 2 years after he is relieved from 
active duty to qualify for retirement. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. But he doesn’t attain that until he is 60. 

General Ler. But he waits until he is 60 under that law. 

Mr. Devereux. What is that? 

General Lee. He waits until he is age 60 under that law. 

Mr. Devereux. | know. I appreciate that. 

General Ler. But he would serve 2 years in a Reserve unit. 

Mr. Devereux. You mean he serves | to 1, on a Reserve program 
as well as an active-duty program. 

General Ler. But his retirement pay isn’t quite the same. That 
varies with active or inactive. But his years would be the same in 
this case, for 20 years participation. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. Now the budget has allowed you 137,000 officers, is 
that correct? 

Colonel Kann. That is right, sir. 

General Len. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. Now advise the committee, of that 137,788 officers, 
how many of them are pilots? 

Colonel Kane. Fifty-three thousand-some odd. I can get you that 
exact number, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. It is 53,000? 

Colonel Kang. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. About 48 percent. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman. 

General Lee, getting back to this cadet-training program, last 
year you let out a lot of these cadets after 6 months, or 7 months 
training, as you recall, in August or September. Now those boys 
went back in Reserve status in the Air Force and today they are 
being drafted. Now you have initiated the 2-year program since 
that time, have you not, on this reenlistment? 

General Lex. Mr. Durham, I don’t believe that is right. I don’t 
know of any 

Mr. Duruam. Well, I have some actual cases of them, and photo- 
static copies. 

General Ler. That we let out our cadets and they are now 

Mr. Duruam. You let out the officer cadets that were in the cadet- 
training program last summer, some of them, that had 6 months’ 
service, had taken 6 months’ training. They went into the Reserve 
status and today they are subject to the draft and are being drafted. 

General Luz. If they were released before 6 months under the 
present Executive order or law, with respect to selective service, 
that is right. But I don’t know of the people you are talking about, 
sir. Under 6 months, that is right, they are subject to the draft. 

Mr. Duruam. There are several cases and I will state them to you, 
because I have had 3 or 4 training programs in my district. 

General Ler. These are aviation cadets? 

Mr. Duruam. Yes. 
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General Ler. Well, sir, those lads—Mr. Chairman, if | may. 
Those lads might have been washed out——— 

Mr. Duruam. They weren’t washed out. 

General Lex. Of the flying training. 

Mr. Durnam. They weren’t washed out. You gave them per- 
mission to get out if they wanted to. ‘ 

General Lex. I don’t know of that at all, sir, and I would like to 
have the facts. 

The CuarrmMan. Members of the committee—— 

Mr. Duruam. I will turn them over to you. . 

The Cuarrman. We will meet at 10 o’clock in the morning to hear 
General Lee give us his opening statement. [Laughter.] 

General Len. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ; 

The Cuatrman. And after a little further discussion by the Air 
Force, tomorrow morning, the committee will go into executive— 
members of the committee. After we conclude tomorrow morning 
with the Air Force, the committee will go into executive session and 
read the bill. Westand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Wednesday, February 3, 1954, the 
committee adjourned to 10 a. m., Thursday, February 4, 1954.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, February 4, 1954. 

The committee met at 10 a. m. the Honorable Dewey Short (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will please be in order. We will 
resume hearings on H. R. 7103. 

General Lee, I think perhaps before anyone interrogates you 
further you might read your opening statement to the committee. 

General Ler. Fine, Mr. Chairman. 

And then answer any questions they might have 
in mind. 

General Ler. Fine, Mr. Chairman. 

I have not only an opening statement, but I have prepared the 
answers to the seven questions the chairman presented. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, I think we should let you proceed in your 
own manner. 

Make your statement, and then answer certain questions that were 
asked you yesterday before we interrupt you. 

General Ler. I would appreciate it. 

The Cuarrman. I think that will save time. No doubt you will 
answer a lot of questions that are in the minds of the members. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, it is my privilege 
to present the position of the Department of the Air Force on H. R. 
7103, a bill to establish limitations on the numbers of officers who 
may serve in various commissioned grades in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps, and for other purposes. 

In the past, limitations have been placed on the Air Force officer 
temporary grade structure on a year-by-year basis by appropriations 
acts. This is not the most desirable procedure as it necessitates con- 
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stant study and adjustments to insure that we do not exceed the 
limitation and yet are permitted an acceptable grade distribution. 

Our planning will be greatly facilitated by a knowledge of the limi- 
tations which will apply over a period of years. The scale shown in 
title III of the bill accurately reflects the considered view of the Air 
Force as to our requirements in each of the several grades for various 
assigned strengths. This scale allows us some flexibility and will 
permit us to program on a long-range basis without the fear of addi- 
tional and perhaps undue limitations. 

The bill is prepared in such a manner that the maximum number of 
majors, lieutenant colonels, and general officers permitted is auto- 
matically determined on a sliding-scale system based on the total 
number of commissioned officers in the Air Force. 

Tbe number of officers in these upper grades that shall not be ex- 
ceeded for several given assigned strengths is depicted in the form of 
a@ percentage. 

When an appropriate percentage is applied against the total com- 
missioned officer strength it automatically produces the number that 
shall not be exceeded in that particular grade. These percentages 
decrease systematically as the total number of commissioned officers 
increases. 

This proposed legislation contains two distinct advantages over 
current procedure in that it would: (1) Set forth a controlled and 
logical limitation in the various higher grades on a sliding-scale basis, 
thus eliminating necessity for the repetitious review of grade struc- 
tures, and (2) provide continuing systematic guidance upon which 
the Air Force could base effectual personnel planning. Such advance 
planning would result in uniform personnel actions for officer personnel 
thereby permitting more equitable career opportunity and effective 
utilization. 

Turning now to section 402 of the bill which relates to restrictions 
on retired pay, I would like to add the following comments: 

The Air Force is opposed to retirement pay restrictions. Such 
restrictions inhibit the voluntary application for retirement and have 
the effect of legislating against retirement itself. Approvals of 
voluntary retirements can and have been rigidly controlled, and no 
undue excesses will ensue. The service has long accepted 30 years 
of faithful service as beiag the normal tour of duty and many of its 
basic plans and programs have been built around this concept. To 
restrict against this philosophy impedes the orderly progress of an 
officer’s career, discourages initiative, decreases confidence in the 
service, and deprives the service of the authority to vitalize its active 
lists and make adjustments where warranted. 

Further, it breaks faith with the officer amounting almost to a 
breach of contract, creates undesirable morale conditions, and may 
prevent an officer from concluding a long life of service with dignity 
and honor. 

The Air Force is fully aware of its responsibility to the Congress, 
to the Nation, and to its own members, and will approve no ill- 
advised actions which contravene the intent and purpose to which 
all are dedicated. 

Now, Mr. Crairman, while I am discussing the bill and before I 
move to the questions I would comment on section 305 of the bill 
which is a section similar to the Army’s section 102. And I would 
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recommend changes in lines 9 and 11—that is 9, 11, and 14. These 

changes are the same as those made in section 102, that is deleting 

the words, ‘‘mobilization or” in the line 9. It would change ‘6 per 

centum” in line 11 to “8 per centum.” And delete the words 

ae or” in line 14. That would bring us in line witb the 
rmy. 

The Cuarrman. For conformity, then? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, without objection, I think the committee 
might be glad to adopt your suggestion. 

Strike out the words, ‘mobilization or” in line 9, page 11; change 
the number 6 to 8 in line 11; and then did you have another? 

General Ler. And delete “mobilization or’ in line 14. 

The 14, “mobilization or’, in line 14. 

Without objection—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. May I ask one question first? 

The CHatrMan. Yes, 

Mr. Bianprorp. Is there any possibility of an expansion of the 
Air Force from July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955, in excess of 8 percent? 

General Ler. I would have to check that figure, Mr. Blandford. 
I think not. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t think we should adopt a figure that will 
immediately make the bill noneffective. That is the point. 

Colonel Kane. You are talking about decreases and not increases, 
because if you strike “mobilization” out increases will no longer be 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, those suggestions are adopted. 

General Ler. Then I will move on to the seven questions, Mr. 
Chairman. I believe the documents that I will read have been 
distributed to the members of the committee. 

Question 1. What has been the effect of the Davis amendment on 
promotions to date? 

The answer that I have prepared states: As previously stated during 
the hearings early in 1953, the effect of the Davis amendment during 
fiscal year 1953 reduced planned promotions as follows: 

Now, I have a chart there which really boils down to the net effect 
of the promotion reductions or held back, and the cumulative effect? 
Your right-hand column which amounts to 3,257. 

The reason one shows 1,886 and the other 3,257 is that they add in 
a cumulative effect as you move along. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Cuart 2 
sec. 631, } anne: Authorizec 
Public Law budget under H. R? 
“1953. |179, 83d Cong.| June 30 "1954 |strengthasof| 7103 as of 
(Davis | | June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1955 
amendment) } 
7 9 9 | 9 | 9 
Lieutenant general. __- am 20 23 23 | 23 | 23 
Major general. ___--- al 130 152 | 155 | 157 | 157 
Brigadier general 214 244 248 | 259 | 259 
4, 250 4, 349 | 5, 290 | 4. 806 5, 437 
Lieutenant colonel. __..--_--__-- 8. O81 8, 401 | 10, 776 9, 100 | 11, 230 
Pinata eaeankanyeeaes 19, 607 20, 916 23, 941 22, 385 | 25, 153 
First lieutenant 28, 538 35, 677 |-- 
, | SS Ss eee) 118, 742 | 130, 799 | 130, 799 137, 788 137, 788 
Percent of aggregate... -----___- 12. 85 | 13. 69 | 13. 69 | 14. 20 | 14. 20 
1-6. 8 | 1-6. 3 | 1-6. 3 | 1-6. 0 | 1-6.0 
Warrant officer. 3, 750 3, 720 3, 720 | 3,720 3.7 
|”. 801, 425 820, 481 | 820, 481 | S28, 492 828, 492 
Aggregate. 923, 917 | 955, 000 | 955, 000 | 970, 000 970, 000 
| | 


Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask him a question? 

The CHarrman. Yes, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not sure just exactly what this means. Does 
that mean that 119 colonels or generals that otherwise would have 
been promoted could not be promoted and were not promoted? 

General Lee. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Either as permanent or temporary? 

General Lee. Temporary, sir. They might have been promoted 
on a permanent basis—they held a higher grade. 

Mr. Vinson. After how many years in grade? 

General Les. I am not sure that I know what you mean, Mr. 
Vinson. 

Mr. Vinson. How many years has the man served in the grade of 
colonel before he is promoted, among this 110, to general? 

General Lee. Permanent 

Mr. Vinson. Or temporary promotion. How long is a man in the 
rank of colonel before you want to make him a temporary general? 

General Les. About 10 years in grade of colonel, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, how many of these were colonels and how many 
were generals? 

General Les. I would have to break that out. 

Mr. Harpy. Why have you lumped them together any way? 
Everybody had them separated. 

General Lee. I thought you would ask that later, sir. We have 
always felt that if you hold your colonels and generals together, if 
you don’t promote into the general grade, you naturally want that 
colonel in the colonel’s grade and therefore we lump them together. 
If we can promote we do, if we are authorized to. If not, we hold 
him in the colonel’s grade. 

Mr. Harpy. I wonder if you have done that on the basis that you 
couldn’t distinguish between the responsibilities of the two? 

General Ler. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I notice you have done the same thing in the bill. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy. Certainly you can distinguish between the costs of the 
two. 

General Ler. We have also shown in the bill, Mr. Hardy, the 
numbers of generals that we would anticipate in that group. 

Mr. Harpy. In the table? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Kane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I wasn’t sure I understood what that meant but I 
just happened 

General Ler. The table in title 3 of the bill shows the percentages 
of ‘a ane grades, and it also shows the number of generals and the 
colonels. 

Mr. Harpy, Will you tell me what the figures mean, then? That 
is one reason I raised the question here. You have the colonels and 
generals lumped together. I was trying to separate the sheep from 
the goats. 

General Ler. We have tried to be consistent. In our hearings last 
summer we presented them that way. 

Mr. Miuuer. As I understand it, then, the figures in the bill in 
parentheses, you show 50,000 to 59,999, 6.89-6.44. The first is the 
percentage for generals and the second is the percentage for colonels, 
and the 312 and 324 represents 

General Ler. No, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. What are those figures? 

General Ler. The percentages 6.89 and 6.44 is your spread against 
the 50,000 to the 59,999. 

Mr. Miter. | see. 

General Lez. Then within that percentage, which if you applied it 
against your total numbers, you would come up with a number of 
colonels or generals 

Mr. Miter. Of course—— 

General Len. Within that number, then, we would propose that 
you would have a spread of 312 or up to 324 generals. 

Mr. Harpy. But you don’t know whether they are generals or 
colonels. I mean, we don’t. You do. We don’t. 

Mr. Mituer. It is confusing. As a matter of fact, you could strike 
out that whole first column, percentages, and make the bill read con- 
sistently with the rest of them—6.44 for 50,000 to 59,999—to me it is 
confusing. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Miiter. I can’t understand those percentages at all. I am 
confused now. 

Mr. Devereux, Under the way this thing is drawn, you could have 
no colonels at all and have them all general officers. 

General Lex. No, sir. 

Mr. Devernux. Couldn’t you? 

General Ler. No, sir. The brackets control the general numbers, 
sir, in number. 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe you can figure it out, General. I can’t. 

The CHAIRMAN. { think it would clarify matters if you would 
separate generals and colonels. I don’t see why you lumped them 
together, when the other two branches of the service have them 
— We don’t know how many are generals and how many 
colonels. 
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Mr. Kitpay. The others have no spread by percentages in numbers, 
as I read the bill. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Sir, the Army limitation in the bill is by percent- 
age but the figures are shown. 

Mr. Kixpay. So there is no spread in either percentages or numbers. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Oh, yes, the spread is by interpolation. It has 
to be by interpolation. 

Mr. Kipay. I take it, though, this just fixes the unit, maximum 
figure for the Army and for the Navy. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Kiupay. For the Air Force you have a spread both by percent- 
age and by numbers, according to the figures in parentheses. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Yes, the net result is the same. The only 
confusing part, and I think the committee is quite correct that it is 
difficult Jooking at this to figure that 18.91 percent gives you what 
result for a given strength of 50,000. You have to apply your own 
mathematics. 

Now, it might be a much better thing if the Air Force section 
contained the same numbers by percentages as the Army section. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, if they mean the same thing, Mr. Chairman, it 
certainly seems to me they ought to be expressed the same way. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I agree with you, Mr. Hardy, completely. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t like to see one section set up on one basis and 
another section set up on a different basis, if they mean the same thing, 
and if they don’t mean the same thing somebody ought to tell us. 

The CuarrMan. You are dead right. 

Mr. Mituter. And it is going to be harder to get the bill passed. I 
don’t know anyone that can explain the thing venceaatelly on the 
floor as it is set up. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CHarrMANn. General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. If you had 50,000 general officers, General, how 
many generals would you have and how many colonels would you 
have out of the 312? 

General Ler. We would have 6.89 percent of the 50,000 that would 
be authorized colonels and generals. Of that number you would be 
allowed 312 generals. 

Mr. Jounson. What was that last? I didn’t hear the last part of 
your answer. 

Mr. Miter. Or 312 colonels. 

General Ler. That is right. In other words, you have them as a 
percentage. You take the percentage of the 50,000, the first per- 
centage shown there, which gives you the total number of colonels, 
shall I say, or generals. 

Then out of that, sir, we take 312 and those could be general officers, 
at that figure, no more, but if they were not general officers, they 
would be colonels. 

That is Mr. Hardy’s point, that we have the 2 in the | figure. 

Mr. Deverrvux. Well, you can’t tell me now, then, how many 
general officers you would have if you had 50,000 officers? 

General Lug. 312, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. You would have 312? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. Our maximum. That is what we would 
be allowed. 
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Mr. Devereux. You mean you could have. 

Well, if you had 312, then how many colonels would you have? 

General Ler. Well, I would have to multiply it out. 

Colonel Kane. I have that, sir. It is 3,133. 

In other words, your combined percentage for generals and colonels 
is 6.89 which gives you the total of the combined two. 

Mr. Deverrux. Would you have the same number of colonels as 
you would have generals? 

General Ler. No, sir. 

Colonel Kane. No, sir. 

You would have 3,133, or the difference between the two. If you 
will note in section 303, it says: 

General officers included in the percentage figures in column 2 of the table set 
forth in section 301 of this title are limited to the figures set forth in the respective 
parentheses and shall be based on the strength within the brackets set forth in 
column 1. You could not possibly exceed the 312 generals. 


Mr. Price. In other words, every one of the brackets are generals? 

General Lex. That is right, sir, out of that total percentage. 

Mr. Price. Out of the total percentage. 

General Len. Right. 

Mr. Price. I think we understand that now, except it is a little 
coniusing to explain. 

General Ler. There is one other point in this, sir. 

Mr. Price. To explain on the floor. 

General Les. If you separate by the general and colonel and lieu- 
tenant colonel, all the way down, you have the same effect which I 
was showing in the statement I was making, that if you do not have 
all your general officers filled—if you had it separated, as was sug- 
gested—that moves all the way down to the captain grade, those 
vacancies that are not filled, whereas this way they would be held 
at the colonel level. 

Mr. Harpy. In the other sections of the act you are permitted to 
increase the number of your lower grades by a number equivalent 
to those that you don’t fill in the upper grade. 

General Lez. That would be what it would do, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the other sections provide that, I think. I 
don’t know whether there is a provision to that effect in this section 
or not. 

General Ler. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes; it permits that in this bill. 

Mr. Harpy. If there is a provision in this section, I don’t in the 
world see why you need that, unless you want to be sure you promote 
them up to the rank of colonels. 

Colonel Hype. Mr. Hardy, if at the time this bill is going through 
the Congress and we break out the generals separately from the 
colonels and somewhere along the line, say, the figure 312 gets cut to 
280, then the difference will have to be made up in the grade of 
captain, if that should happen. 

Mr. Harpy. Why would it happen? 

Colonel Hypr. We wanted the bill stated in such a way that, if the 

eneral authorization in this bill is cut along the way, we could at 
aon replace those generals with colonels; that is all. That is the 
reason it is written like this. 
Mr. Harpy. I don’t see that. 
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Mr. Kitpay. The gentleman from Maryland put his finger right 
on the practical difficulty here in saying that you could have them all 
generals and none colonels. 

As a practical proposition, if I recall the debate oa the Davis amend- 
ment, it was sold on the argument comparing general and admiral 
strengths now to the greatest period of mobilization, and when you 
come on the floor with colonels and generals in one bracket you might 
as well not go there. If the sentiment is anything now compared. to 
what it was when the Davis amendment was adopted, you are wasting 
your time. 

The CuHarrman. I am afraid it is even stronger. 

General Ler. I would say this, Mr. Chairman. If this is going to 
defeat this bill, I would be the first one to try to change it in the 
proper manner. 

The Cuairman. I think you better change it. 

Mr. Kitpay. Whether the argument is justified or not, it is very 
appealing and very easily sold on the floor. We all know about 
Mexican rank. And that i is what you are going to face. 

General Ler. There is no intention, I assure you, of hiding any- 
thing in this bill. 

Mr. Kitpay. I understand. 

General Ler. But if it will clarify 

Mr. Kiupay. You convinced us but we have a whole lot more 
people over there to convince. 

General Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Kixtpay. Now, in your statement, the second paragraph with 
reference to promotion limitations on appropriation bills, first, do you 
have any form of selection so that a man would know that, when funds 
do become available for people in the next higher rank, he is scheduled 
for that higher rank? 

General Ler. We announce our temporary promotion policy by 
regulations; and the quotas involved, of course, would change from 
yeas to year, or have changed from year to year. 

Mr. Kitpay. I mean by name. 

General Lrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. Do. you have any selection in advance, such as the 
preparation of a list of those eligible for general officers if and when a 
vacancy occurs? 

Colonel Hypr. No, Mr. Kilday; we don’t use that type of a system. 

Mr. Kiupay. Now, there is nothing in the law which would prevent 
you from doing that. In other words, the Secretary has the power 
under the Officer Personnel Act to fix the numbers by grade for each 

ear? 

Colonel Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, he can’t have them unless he has the money 
but he would have the power to fix the numbers and therefore the 
personnel setup could have the selections ready for the time when the 
money was available. 

Colonel Hypr. We could do that, sir, if the program anticipated 
over quite a number of years was anticipated to be stable enough so we 
could make such plans. 

Mr. Kitpay. If that could and would be done, wouldn’t it stabilize 
the morale of the men who are stymied for promotion, on the fact that 
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“if and when promotions are available, I am the fellow who is going 
to get it’’? 

Or wouldn’t that be overcome by the unhappiness of those who knew 
they were not going to get it? 

Geaiceal Ler. You run into that probelm. I am not sure at this 
moment which overrides the other one, sir. 

Mr. Kripay. Don’t we do that on general officers? 

Mr. BLanprorp. I think we do it for permanent promotions. I 
know that the other services will hold selection boards for permanent 
promotions and then they will be advanced to the permanent grade as 
of the date when the vacancy occurs. 

You don’t do that in the Air Force? 

General Lez. We don’t normally do that. We select for the num- 
ber of vacancies. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, not anticipated vacancies but 
actual vacancies that exist? 

General Ler. Planned vacancies. 

Mr. Kixpay. I won’t pursue that any further. 

(Aside to chairman. ) 

Mr. Kitpay. Now this other thing. 

On your statement that you are opposed to promotion limitations 
in apropos bills, of course, here we have a specific limitation by 
grade carried in the promotion bill. 

Always in the past we have had an authorized strength and then 
we had an appropriated strength. 

Of course, the Committee on Appropriations could accomplish this 
without ever putting the Davis amendment in a bill by simply ap- 

ropriating the amount of money to pay for the Air Force and pay 
or the Army and pay for the Navy. It would allow so many men. 

We have had that in the past. That is inherent. 

General Ler. We recognize that. 

Mr. Kitpay. If they would just abandon the idea of a Davis amend- 
ment and limit the amount of dollars you have so that your strength 
distribution would be controlled by your pay, there is nothing we 
could do about it. 

General Ler. We recognize that, sir. 

Mr. Vinson. That is what is going to be accomplished under the 
budget limitation now. The budget says only so much money for 
officer personnel. Then you will have to reshift them in the grade. 

General Ler. That is right. And the philosophy behind this bill, 
as I understand it, is to have something to plan into the future; and 
it is certainly right, Mr. Kilday, that the Appropriations Committee, 
in the final analysis, gives us the money which we can utilize for our 
own, promotion, pay, et cetera, so that that is the final thing on this, 
but it at least gives us something from year to year that we can plan 
out into the future, whereas now each year when there is a rider put 
on it is put on sometime during the middle of the year and it really, 
for the next year, affects our planning in great detail. 

That is the philosophy here that we are trying to get something for 
the long pull, even though we might not fill up our grade strength 
that would be authorized by this bill. 

We might hold some of those vacancies back right at the moment 
and spread them out even up to 1957, 1958, and into 1960; but it 
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would all be on a planning basis, which we are trying to do now, to 
set this thing up so the officers in the Air Force will more or less 
understard what the future has in store for them or at least can plan 
for them. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, if you are finished with that, could I 
return & minute to the point that was preceding it? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Discussing this question of temporary promotions, 
when and how does an officer holding a temporary rank get that 
fixed as a permanent rank? 

General Ler. Well, I think we will have to relate that to the 
Officer Personnel Act. 

If Colonel Hyde can take that? 

Colonel Hype. If he is a Regular officer, sir, his temporary rank 
becomes permanent when the promotion system established by OPA, 
the Officer Personnel Act, for regular officers—when that system 
moe him forward and all his contemporaries into that permanent 
grade. 

Mr. Harpy. Does a temporary officer have to go before a selection 
board and be selected for a permanent promotion, even though he 
already held a temporary rank, or is it automatic? 

Colonel Hyper. If he is a Regular officer he has to undergo the 
selection process again; yes, sir. There are two separate selection 
processes. 

General Ler. The temporary grade does not carry the selection for 
the permanent promotion, not within the Air Force. 

Mr. Harpy. Then when your permanent selections— 

Well, to start back. The thing that I am trying to see through is 
what effect all of these temporary promotions have upon enforced 
retirement because of having been passed over. 

General Ler. The temporary promotions as far as the regular per- 
manent structure is concerned would not force at this time anyone 
out of the service. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, when a selection board convenes for 
temporary promotions, it is not counted as a passover if the officer is 
not selected? 

General Ler. Not for the permanent promotion; no, sir. 

Colonel Hype. Failure of the selection for temporary promotion 
does not work to the disadvantage of the officer. 

Mr. Harpy. Then what does the competition consist of when selec- 
tion is made for permanent promotion? Is it just among those who 
hold the temporary rank? 

Colonel Hype. No, sir. It is among all of those in the lower per- 
manent grade who are designated for consideration for permanent 
promotion at that time. 

Now, some of those could be serving in a higher temporary grade. 
Some could be serving in their permanent grade, but they are all con- 
sidered—all within the group—by one sclindticin board, and all are 
given weight. 

Mr. Harpy. But the fellow that got passed over for temporary 
selection wouldn’t have much prospect of being selected for permanent 
promotion; would he? 

Colonel Hype. Yes, sir; the standards are so different. 
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As General Lee pointed out yesterday, our temporary promotion 
system, just to put it bluntly, is aimed at bringing up into higher 
grades the first team, the best people we can find. 

Mr. Harpy. And, when you come along to make your permanent 
promotions, why you go ahead and consider others who didn’t make 
the first team on a temporary basis? 

Colonel Hypr. The Officer Personnel Act sets up a permanent 
career pattern for Regular officers, and it states very specifically how 
we shall consider the officers and how much attrition we may apply to 
the various groups. 

Mr. Harpy. It does that for permanent officers? 

Colonel Hype. For Regular officers; that is right. 

Mr. Harpy. And you make your own rules as far as temporary 
promotions are concerned? 

Colonel Hyp. Excuse me, sir? 

Mr. Harpy. You make your own rules as far as temporary promo- 
tions are concerned? 

Colonel Hyper. That is right, under section 515 of the Officer 
Personnel Act. 

Mr. Harpy. Just one other question, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, is this the same system that is followed by the other services? 

Mr. BLANpForp. No, sir; it is the same as the Army system; and 
I think that that is a point that we bave to get very clear here this 
morning, that when you are dealing with the Army and the Air Force 
you are dealing with an entirely different matter than the problem 
that confronts the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

Here you have to talk about requirements and reservists. In the 
Navy and Marine Corps, since they have a lot fewer reservists on 
active duty, you are talking about forced attrition. 

Now, for practical purposes there is very little forced attrition in 
the Army and the Air Force. It is a relatively minor amount com- 
pared to the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now the brunt of the Davis amendment—per- 
haps General Lee would not like to make this concession but the brunt 
of the Davis amendment, if it is continued in the future, upon the Air 
Force, is going to be brone by the reservists, because 80 percent of 
your Air Force are reservists. 

General Ler. I not only subscribe to that, I intended to cover it 
some time later. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Good, I didn’t know whether you wanted to make 
that concession. 

But the point is, what we are dealing with in the Army and Air 
Force actually is this situation. 

When the Air Force is limited in their promotion and a Regular 
moves up 

The CuarrMan. A reservist goes out. 

Mr. Buanprorp. A reservist has to go out. No one is going to 
argue with them that they should keep a reservist on and pay a 
Regular and kick him out. 

So in this case you are not dealing with forced attrition of Regulars. 
You are dealing with the effect upon reservists. 

I want to make that point. 
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Now, in the Marine Corps and in the Navy, because half of their 
officers are regulars and they are still getting more regulars and are 
trying to increase their number of regulars, you have a situation in 
which you have regulars who are qualified for promotion and there 

ou are faced with the situation of some reservists being forced out 

ut also some regulars, a greater number of regulars, forced out 
through the process of attrition, because they just don’t have the 
reservist to release. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, whether the reservist is forced out 
upon promotion of a regular would depend, would it not, upon the 
percentage of regulars serving in temporary rank higher than their 
permanent rank? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, yes. 

General Lex. That is part of the question. 

Colonel Hypr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Because he is already serving in a higher grade. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kiupay. So the confirmation by the Senate in his higher per- 
manent rank doesn’t affect anybody. 

Colonel Hypr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Except he knows when the time comes for cutback, 
if it comes, he has his permanent promotion. 

Mr. Harpy. And that again brings up the wisdom of the policy 
of unlimited temporary promotions. 

Mr. BLanpForp. You see, there is where you run into the problem. 
The Army and the Air Force have people serving in temporary grades 
already who are not going to be forcibly attrited for failure of selection 
but a Ha it comes to a question of selecting a regular for another 
temporary promotion, even though passing him over won't affect him 
insofar as forcing him out is concerned, because the passover doesn’t 
count, it still follows that you are not going to pass over a regular for 
temporary promotion if he is fully qualified and kick him out with the 
investment you have in that regular and keep a reservist on active 
duty. You are just not going to do it, are you, General? 

Mr. Duruam. Well, General, yesterday you testified you had some 
temporary promotions as high as four grades. Where does that man 
land at if he is selected? Does he go to the bottom of the four grades? 

General Lez. I am afraid I didn’t hear you. I am sorry, Mr. 
Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. I say, yesterday I believe you testified—Mr. Vinson 
here asked you—that you had some that had four temporary promo- 
tions; is that correct? 

General Ler. I explained that we were—— 

Mr. DurHam. Where do they land under this thing when they are 
selected permanently? Do they go back to the bottom of the four? 

General Lez. They are already at the bottom. These seven I 
discussed are now at the bottom of the grade, in the lieutenant grade 
that is, and they will advance in their permanent grade regardless of 
their temporary grade. 

Mr. Duruam. I am talking about this. You have them in tem- 
porary grade at the present time? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. Four steps—I mean you promoted them four times, 


temporary. 
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General Ler. I explained how they came in. They were not 
necessarily promoted. 

Mr. Duruam. Where will they land at? At the bottom, if they are 
selected permanently? 

General Lez. They are already selected permanently, sir, in the 
grade of lieutenant, and they have the permanent grade, but they are 
also—and they got that while they were perhaps lieutenant colonels,. 
temporary, and are Reserve officers. They are now Regular officers. 

As I explained yesterday they were Reserve officers. They were 
integrated into the Regular Establishment and were given lieutenant 
commissions, so they are already there and will move up on their 
permanent grade. 

Mr. DurHam. You mean those, of course, that have two tempo- 
rary appointments. You have quite a number of those; haven’t you? 

eneral Ler. Yes, sir. 

The Cuartrman. Over 1,400. 

Mr. Duruam. Now, do they step down 1 grade when they are 
selected permanently or do they go down 2 ersilea? 

General Len. No, sir, when they are selected for promotion, per- 
monet promotion, that does not affect their temporary promotion at. 


Mr. Vinson. He gets both. 

General Ler. They hold their temporary promotion. 

Mr. Vinson. He could have both, then. 

General Ler. Yes, sir, he does have both. 

Mr. Vinson. He will have a promotion from lieutenant to a 
captain 

Mr. Durnam. Why don’t you make him permanent—— 

Mr. Vinson. And still have a temporary promotion of lieutenant 
colonel. 

General Ler. We can’t advance him. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. Let me explain that to you, Mr. Durham 
because it is important here. When you passed the Officer Personnel 
Act you permitted them, to 1957 if I am not mistaken, to have tempo- 
rary promotions to make the adjustment that was necessary. 

Now in the Army and in the Air Force only—not in the Navy and 
Marine Corps—a temporary promotion for practical purposes means 
nothing except that you get paid for that grade. Now up until 1957, 
you can be retired in that grade that you hold in the temporary pro- 
motion under Public Law 810. But if there is a sudden reduction in 
the Air Force, in other words, if they just cut the Air Force in half, 
they could demote every one of those people. They are just tempo- 
rary grades they hold. They can demote them. They could put 
them down to their permanent grade. 

Mr. Durnam. How about pay bracket? 

Mr. Buanprorp. They drop from lieutenant colonel down to 
captain and they draw the pay of the captain and be on the list 
as a captain. Now in the Marine Corps and Navy you face a little 
different situation. When an officer is selected for promotion in the 
Navy and Marine Corps to the temporary grade of lieutenant colonel 
for example, he never again has to go through a selection process. 

Mr. Kixpay. For that grade? 
Mr. Buanprorp. For that grade. 
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Now he might be reduced in grade, but he will still stay on that 
list until there is a vacancy in the permanent grade of lieutenant 
colonel. That means that all of the people below him for years and 
years would never get promoted. 

Mr. DurHam. There is no way to push him off, unless—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. He has 

Mr. Duruam. Be retired. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is exactly right. Once he is selected, 
that is it. He is home free. That is not true in the Army and Air 
Force. Once selected means nothing. You could be selected for a 
temporary grade in the Air Force and be passed over for a permanent 
selection as a regular officer. It is done every day. Isn’t it? 

Colonel Hypr. Yes. 

Mr. Vinson. He gets his permanent promotion and maintains his 
| at the same time? 

General Lez. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. And he draws the pay of his temporary promotion? 

General Lez. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. And the responsibility of the temporary rank? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jonnson. I would like to find this out: when you advance a 
regular officer to a temporary grade, what is the difference in the 
hearing before that selection board and the one that later listens to 
his case to advance him permanently? What are the elements in- 
volved there? 

Colonel Hypr. The selection board, Mr. Johnson, which considers 
the officer for temporary promotion—— 

Mr. Jounson. Is that just merely a sort of automatic thing to 
advance him to a vacant spot? Is that all it is? 

Colonel Hypz. No. It is a competitive, very highly competitive 
selection process. But the difference stems from law. The selection 
board which considers him for temporary promotion is convened under 
the provisions of section 515 of the Officer Personnel Act. That sec- 
tion does not provide for any deferments or any attrition through 
failure of selection for temporary promotion. When the officer— 
when the selection board is convened to consider officers for permanent 
promotion, they are convened under an entirely different section of 
the Officer Personnel Act, section 509, and officers who fail of selection 
under the system set up in section 509 suffer the consequences. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, what are the consequences? 

Colonel Hypx. Well, if they fail twice, they are either discharged 
or retired if eligible. 

Mr. Jounson. No. The point is: the first time you put him up 
there on the competitive system and select him temporarily for the job. 

Colonel Hypr. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. Now when you come to the next one, is that the 
first one of the two boards that he must fail in order 

Colonel Hyper. No, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. Why not? 

Colonel Hyper. His failure of selection for temporary promotion 
does not count as one of the failures for permanent promotion. 
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Mr. Jounson. That is what I am getting at. When you get to 
select him as a permanent officer, a brigadier general, say, he has two 
chances, then, before he can be moved off; is that correct? 

Colonel Hyper. Now, you picked a peculiar grade, sir, because 
failure of selection for general officer grades does not carry attrition 
with it, except attrition through mandatory retirement, not through 
failure of selection. But in the junior grades below colonel, if he fails 
of selection for permanent promotion twice 

Mr. Jonnson. Twice? 

Colonel Hypr. Regardless of what has happened under the tem- 
porary promotion system 

Mr. Jounson. He goes off. 

Colonel Hypr. Whether he has failed or been selected for temporary 
promotion, if he fails twice under the permanent system he is out. 

General Ler. And if he fails to make the grade of colonel in 28 
years, he is out. If he is a colonel with 30 years of service and 5 years 
in that grade, he goes out mandatorily. 

Likewise, your brigadier general, permanent brigadier general. 

That is why there is a little different story on it, as Colonel Hyde 
indicated, 

The CHatrman. Of course, it is the temporary promotions that 
has caused us all this trouble. 

General Leg. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. I don’t think we should place all the onus of 
blame on the Air Force, perhaps, for making too many temporary 
promotions. 

I would like to get for the record from any Army representative 
here about the number of officers in the Army who hold more than 
one temporary promotion above their permanent grade. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Colonel Davis, do you have that? 

The Caarrman. Can you give us the number, Colonel, of officers 
in the Army who hold more than one temporary promotion above 
their permanent grade? 

Colonel Davis. I have approximate figures, Mr. Chairman, on that. 
And the number of officers holding 2 temporary grades above their 
permanent grade are approximately 2,589. And the number of 
officers holding 3 temporary grades above their permanent grade are 
approximately 100; we have no 4 grades above. 

Mr. Vinson, Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. The Navy. The Navy said they had just one. 

I think the general testified yesterday that you had 1,400? 

General Ler. With two or more grades above. 

The CHarrMAn. Two or more grades, that is right. But the Army 
has more than 2,000. 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

General Ler. We can give you that specific figure. 

The CuHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

General Les. It was over 1,400. 

The CHatrman. I just wanted to make it clear that not only the 
Air Force but the Army as well is affected. What about the Navy? 

Commander WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt a moment, 
please, sir? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 
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Commander WHEELER. | would like to correct my statement. It 
has been called to my attention that there are probably 24 officers in 
the Navy, rather than 1, who are holding grades 2 above their per- 
manent grade. I am having that checked exactly by name and I 
will supply it for the record, but I doubt if there will be more than that. 

Mr. Vinson. Then there are some 1,400 in the Air Force, some 
2,600 in the Army, and 26 in the Navy 

The CuarrmMan. Twenty-four. 

Mr. Vinson. Twenty-four. 

Mr. Bennett. Twenty-four. 

The Cuairman. What about the Marine Corps? 

Colonel Puatrr. Mr. Chairman, as of November 30, 1953, the 
Marine Corps has 107 officers, Regular and Reserve, serving 2 grades 
higher than their present grade. Included in this are 93 captains 
whose permanent grade is second lieutenant and 14 majors whose 
permanent grade is first lieutenant. 

As far as the majors and many of the captains are concerned, they 
were officers whose permanent status was enlisted or warrant who 
were selected on their own application as Regular officers limited duty 
only. Under the Officer Personnel Act we can only make them a 
permanent second lieutenant. 

The CHarrMan. Fine. Well, I am glad we have those figures for 
the record. It clears the matter up. 

General Devereux. 

Mr. Deverevx. Your selection board—you have a selection board 
for temporary promotions, do you? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Regularly constituted board. Do they go through 
the same procedure of selecting somebody for permanent promotion? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Hyp. They follow very closely the wording and intent 
of the basic Officer Personnel Act as it is applied to regular officers. 

Mr. Devereux. They are not selected for a vacancy for some 
particular post? 

Colonel Hypr. They are selected for vacancies in the overall Air 
Force structure. 

Mr. Deverevx. In the entire structure. 

Colonel Hype. Yes, sir. 

General Ler. Against our requirements, yes, sir. 

Colonel Hype. The requirements represented by this sliding scale, 
in fact. 

Mr. Devereux. At one time, it was within the power of the 
Secretary to go ahead and make temporary promotions without any 
selection board, was it not? 

_ Colonel Hyper. Not since the passage of the Officer Personnel Act, 
sir. 
Section 515 says that selections shall be made on a fair and equitable 
basis, regard being given to various factors. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is understood that the Air 
Force will present a new table to go in their portion of the bill similar 
to the table that is set out in regard to the Army. 

The Cuarrman. Separating generals from colonels. 

Mr. Vinson. That is understood? 
The CHarrRMAN. Yes; we want them to do that. 
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Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, at this point may I ask a question 

Tbe Cuartrman. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. General, do you know the percentage of officers in the 
Air Force that are holding ranks, temporary ranks, higher than their 
permanent rank? 

General Lez. Percentage? 

We have the figures which we presented yesterday, but—— 

Mr. Bray. At least the majority of Air Corps officers above the 
rank of second lieutenant are holding temporary commissions higher 
than their permanent commissions? : 

Colonel Hype. You are speaking only of regulars, sir? 

Mr. Bray. Well, break it down either way. 

General Lex. This is higher than one or 

Mr. Bray. No. That is, the percentage 

General Lez. Higher than their permanent grade? 

= Bray. Yes, temporary grade higher than their permanent 
grade. 

General Ler. No, that is not what I gave you yesterday. I gave 
you the figures on two grades higher. We will have to figure it here, 
sir. We don't have it broken out. 

Mr. Bray. I think that is rather important because the permanent 
grade is what you normally would expect and if the majority of 
them are getting more than their permanent grade I think it is a 
pertinent matter. 

General Lez. There is about 27 percent that are above their per- 
manent grade. 

Mr. Winsreap. Is that Regular? 

Colonel Hyper. That is total, sir. 

General Ler. That is total officers. 

Colonel Hypr. Regular and Reserve. 

Mr. Kitpay. How about regulars, do you have that? 

Excuse me, Mr. Bray. 

Colonel Kane. Numerically, it is 11,000 regulars, in round figures, 
and 20,000 reserves who are serving above their permanent grade. 

Mr. Bray. How many regulars do you have? 

Colonel Kane. About 23,000, sir, again in round figures. 

Mr. Bray. Around 50 percent of the regulars are holding grades 
now higher than their permanent grade? 

General Ler. That is a round figure, yes, sir. 

Colonel Kane, That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kixpay. I hope it will not be said that the purpose of this hearing 
is such that it might be construed as being against temporary promo- 
tion. I think it should be observed that the Army figure of 2,585 
serving above their permanent grade at this particular time may give 
us a justification for temporary promotion, in that we are reducing 
by 2 divisions. We have 2,685 men in temporary ranks who if they 
were in permanent ranks we would have a real problem on table of 
organization figures. Because if they were regulars in permanent 
rank, you couldn’t attrite them. You couldn’t get them out except 
physically or court-martial or their own pt etry This does 
sustain the arguments we had in 1947 of pinning on insignia rather 
than nailing it on. 
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Colonel Hyp. That is right. 

General Lez. That is definitely right. 

Mr. Vinson. Following along that same line of logic, with the 
increase of the Air Force personnel strength, it would certainly 
decrease the temporary promotions, following his same line of argu- 
ment. The Air Force is going up. Then it naturally follows the 
Regular Establishment should go up and decrease your temporary 
promotions. 

General Ler. Well, at the moment of course, as you know, Mr. 
Vinson, we have a law which gives us a certain number of permanent 
officers. That is fixed. We can’t go above that. That would take 
congressional action. 

r. Vinson. I can’t see how, Mr. Chairman, the Air Force can 
justify at least 50 percent of its regulars having temporary promotions. 

The CHairMAn. Have you anything to say about that? 

General Lez. Are you questioning, Mr. Vinson 

Mr. Vinson. It is just running through my mind how you can 
justify in your Regular Establishment having temporary promotions 
for at least one-half of all of your officers in the regulars. 

General Ler. Well, I would like to ask—I am not quite clear on 
the question, sir. I would like to ask if you are questioning total 
number here or are you questioning the numbers against the regulars? 

Mr. Vinson. I am questioning on your regular strength. On your 
regular strength, you said to Mr. Bray and Mr. Kilday that half of 
your regulars had at least one or more temporary promotions. 

General Lez. I would like to say this, and then I would like to 
have Colonel Hyde who is in the promotion business ——— 

Mr. Vinson. Either your Regular Establishment is too far on or 
something is wrong somewhere, or you just go ahead and act wildly 
with temporary promotions. 

General Ler. Mr. Vinson, the establishment of the Regular Estab- 
lishment is a nucleus for a buildup in time of emergency. I am sure 
you are aware of that. We have built up coneiderabty during the 
past years over what the Regular Establishment is. 

Now in that buildup, we also have built up in our varigated struc- 
ture the ranks because of requirements and responsibilities. 

Someone fills those increased billets, as you called them, I believe. 

The permanent officer is really the career man. There is also the 
career man in the Reserve. But you gentlemen have established the 
Regular officer as the career man of the Air Force and the other 
services and they must have I think the lion’s share here, if you will, 
of these promotions, because they are right in there from the day 
they are second lieutenants until they are retired. And I don’t quite 
see how you can’t promote those people if they are qualified. 

The CHatrmMan. When you mushroomed overnight. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. And we do have the promotion boards that 
screen them for that promotion. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsiap. Well, isn’t one reason for the temporary promotion 
the fact that that allows you more flexibility, in that if tomorrow 
this whole world situation might clear up, which it won’t but we wish 
it would, then you wouldn’t have a whole bunch of men in permanent 
ranks that you couldn’t do anything about. You would have tem- 
poraries that you could cut back. 
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General Lex. Absolutely. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. And you have to keep your regulars in line with 
reservists on these ranks. If you have to build them on temporary 
and higher ranks, you have to keep your regulars along with them. 

General Lex. Yes, sir. I think Colonel Hyde could go a little 
further into this question with Mr. Vinson. He is my expert on this 
business. I would like for him to talk a little more, if that is agreeable. 

Colonel Hypr. Mr. Vinson, the reason that there are, as the com- 
mittee just pointed out, some 50 percent of our regulars serving in 
higher temporary grades is due to several circumstances. 

One, as you pointed out also: the Regular officer authorized strength 
is very small, being 27,500. Our present Regular officer assigned 
strength is only 23,000. The Officer Personnel Act authorizes us only 
a a number of those Regular officers to be in the higher permanent 

ades. 

7 oe, that act strictly controls the permanent grades of those 
officers both with respect to numbers, but more with respect to the 
time at which they can get those higher permanent grades. 

The Reserve officer, on the other hand, to this date, until the passage 
of the Reserve Officer Personnel Act after it has operated for a few 
years—the Reserve officer’s rank is tied to a temporary grade require- 
ment. His permanent grade is not governed tightly by law as the 
Regular officer’s permanent grade is. When he is temporarily 

romoted he picks up after a reasonable length of time, very short 
ength of time, the permanent grade equal to that temporary grade. 
The Regular officer can’t do that. Even though the two started out 
together in 1940-45, the Regular, the career professional, has had his 
permanent grade held back. 

The Reserve officer, nonprofessional, has had his temporary grade 
made permanent. They have been both moving along side by side. 

General Ler. As I put it yesterday, Mr. Vinson, the Reserve officer 
catches up with his temporary grade faster than the Regular can under 
the law, and it is perfectly proper the way it is set up. 

The CHarrMan. Particularly when you have a rapid buildup. 

General Len. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsiap. When you give the figures, such as you have on the 
mimeographed sheet, on the grades and percentages in 45 to 55, is 
that temporary and permanent both, or just permanent? 

Colonel Hypsw. That includes temporary and permanent. 

Mr. Norsiap. That is the whole works? 

Colonel Hyper. The insignia on their shoulder, sir. 

General Ler. That is the grade they are serving in. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to have you rationalize this, Colonel. 
Yesterday I asked you about this and you said 1,400 regulars have 
had 2 promotions or more, temporary promotions, and that only 
constitutes—the regulars constitute 20 percent of the total force. 
Now how do you figure out that the reserves who constitute 80 per- 
cent of your force, your officer force, have only 600 promotions? 

It seems to me it is inconsistent. 

Colonel Hype. I think my testimony just preceding this described 
the reason why that situation exists, sir. Those 1,400 Regular officers 
serving in temporary grades 2 or more above their permanent grade— 
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their temporary grade is equal to the Reserve contemporary officer, 
or permanent grade. 

The difference is that those 1,400 have to wait for the Officer 
Personnel Act to move their permanent grade up. The Reserve 
officer serving in that same temporary grade has merely to wait for 
our policy, which is designed purposely, very leniently, to wait, to 
let their permanent grade catch up. 

For instance, just to get back to the very basis of this thing—TI will 
go into this a little more thoroughly later in the presentation—at the 
end of World War II we took all these Reserve officers who had been 
with us during World War II and integrated a large number of them 
as regulars. At the same time we were doing that we were giving 
those Reserve officers and others a permanent Reserve grade equal to 
e oe than the temporary grade they had attained during World 

ar IT. 

But when we gave the Regular officer a permanent Regular grade, 
he in all but a very small percentage got the permanent grade of first 
lieutenant. 

Now, many of those officers, along with the Reserves, had lieutenant 
colonel’s leaves on their shoulders, for instance, but the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act gave one of them a permanent first lieutenancy and gave 
the other one a permanent lieutenant colonecy or coloneley, under our 
promotion policy. You see? 

Mr. Jounson. You answered Mr. Norblad a moment ago to the 
effect that the uncertain world situation in the military category is 
such that you want to have a large group of high-ranking officers that 
have had experience in those higher grades, and in the event it levels 
off and we get a peaceful situation, if we do, you can eliminate those 
or reduce them. 

Now why doesn’t that apply to the other branches of the service? 
They are all on the alert just like the Air Force is. Is there any diffi- 
culty in their missions that would require the situation you described? 

Colonel Hype. The Reserve officer, if he has to go off active duty, 
and he served on active duty, say as a major, and engages in Reserve 
activities off active duty—he wants to be a major. So we have set 
up a set of rules by which he can attain that grade of major at a reason- 
able rate. He is not a professional. He faces the day when he is 
going to have to return to civilian life. And when he goes, he wants 
to carry the grade with him that he showed himself qualified to serve 
in on active > playing for keeps. 

General Lez. I think there is another answer in conjunction with 
that, to your question, Mr. Johnson——— 

Mr. Jounson. That doesn’t answer my question. 

General Len. And I will take our service as an example. The 
question Mr. Norblad asked, or his comment, and it was a good one, 
that if you have temporary rank and you have a big structure, a big 
organization, and if for some reason or other it is deemed necessary 
to cut the organization away down—why, naturally, that temporary 
rank—it is temporary, the word is “‘temporary’’—must come and go in 
many cases. 

However, I think there could be a period of time after this fadeback 
started that because we had not reached the strength by grade related 
to the higher strength, we would not have to demote officers immedi- 
ately to stay within our honest requirements. So there might be a 
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stable period where your grades didn’t move with the force imme- 
diately, but if the force kept on moving downward, naturally you do 
what Mir. Norblad suggested. 

I think that might help to understand this movement of forces at 
wy, time in up and down scale. 

he CuarrMan. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, I hope we are not oe the issue 
we have here. As I see it, the Davis amendment and the bill we have 
here have nothing to do with the policy of temporary promotion, but 
it is an inquiry as to whether there has been excessive temporary 
promotion, and that the policy of temporary promotions in times of 
emergency, which was very deliberately determined in 1947 

The CuatrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. And we can enforce as a continuing military policy in 
the services. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. And we should look to the Regular officer structure 
as the absolute bare minimum of how far down the Air Force might go. 
And, of course, whether it should be a larger base now, I think can’t 
be determined. You can’t figure this according to 70 groups and then 
back to 40 groups, and then up to 143 wings and then back to 120 
and then up to 137. 

Now when we worked on this thing in 1947 we were thoroughly 
conscious and well informed on what happened in the Army and the 
Air Force, of course, in 1921, when the Appropriations Committee, 
by the method I mentioned awhile ago, of reducing appropriations, 
forced retirements in the Army and Air Force, men, some of them, I 
think the majority of them, who had been taken into the Regular 
service, and created the captain hump that came later. 

But in 1921, that bill forced the elimination of Regular officers and 
a special provision was put in to give them 3 percent, I believe it was, 
for each year of service as a special consideration. 

But once you take on a Regular, you have him. You have to 
eliminate him by death or disability, or eliminate him from the 
service by a general court-martial or something of that kind. 

General Ler. Voluntary retirement. 

Mr. Kitpay. Voluntary retirement if he is entitled to it by years 
of service, and so on. 

So that we don’t—in supposing that there has been an abuse of 
temporary promotions, if there is, let’s don’t go too far the other 
way now and militate against the policy of temporary promotion. 

Mr. Norsuap. Will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. Kipay. I yield the floor. 

Mr. Norsiap. I understood—it was before my time, but possibly 

ou can tell me, Paul—that after World War I, men who were serving 
in the Army at that time in ranks of colonel were cut back to their 
permanent rank which, in some cases, was first lieutenant, which 
wouldn’t have been possible if they had permanent promotions. I 
don’t know. 

Mr. Kiupay. Well, if that situation existed, that would have been 
true. 

Mr. Norsiap. Right after the armistice, they chopped them down 3 
or 4 ranks. 
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Mr. Kitpay. I do know when we came around and authroized a 
strength of 261,000 for the Army and Air Force, that we had too 
many Regulars for the appropriated strength and we had to get rid 
of them and there was a special concession. They were very un- 
happy about it, because they lost the 3 percent in the last bill and got 
2%. But those men were eliminated. Because you got him and you 
can’t get rid of him. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You had your 24—B Board. 

Mr. Kiupay. No, that is not the B Board officer. 

Mr. BLanproxp. You also had that. 

Mr. Kiupay. That is right. That is on the theory that he was 
released under section 24—B of the National Defense Act because he 
was below standard. These men were not below the minimum 
efficiency. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. They may have been in the lower brackets in the 
efficiency reports or of excess age or something of that kind. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, we all know that the Air Force is 
beinning to receive a more stable status. As Mr. Kilday pointed out, 
for a long time it was 70 and it fluctuated up and down. But we 
know now at least for the next 5 or 6 or 7 years it is going to be almost 
on an equal keel as to what it is running along now. 

Mr. Kixpay. I wish I knew that. 

Mr. Vinson. Therefore, the question arises whether your base is 
wide enough for your permanent officer strength. And if it is not, it 
should be submitted to the committee and determined by the com- 
mitted whether your base is wide enough. Because from my way of 
thinking, you are not warranted and justified in having one-half of 
ye Regular officers serving 1 or 2 grades higher than their permanent 
rank. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, that would also delay the time that we 
hope to get 50 percent from the service Academy and the other 50 
percent a other sources. It is a question of procurement that 
would come up if you broaden your base. 

Mr. Vinson. It has to come up some time. When your Academy 
starts and you are beginning to bring in Regular officers, either you are 
iy We have to have some attrition somewhere or you got to broaden 

our base. 
' General Ler. Mr. Chairman, we are studying that problem. It is 
not just lying dormant. Our office is studying the problem of whether 
the base should or should not be broadened, and I assure you there is 
that question of the stability of the force involved. 

Mr. Vinson. Let me get this in the record. What ratio of officers 
do you have to your enlisted personnel? 

General Ler. The commissioned-officer ratio for this year is about 
13 percent, a little over 13 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. to 6.8. 

Colonel Kane. As of November 30, it was 12.85 percent. 

The CuarrMAN. You are hoping to lower that some. 

General Ler. That is right, the ratio will be lowered. 

The CHartrMANn. So you have 1 officer for 6 enlisted men. It is 
1 to 6.8 and you are aiming to bring it down to | to 6. 

Mr. Vinson. What is it in the other services? 

Mr. Smarr. 1 to 10. 
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Mr. Kitpay. That is the way it always used to be, but I think they 
have all increased. They all increased the officer ratio to enlisted 
men? 

Mr. Norsiap. The Army is 1 to 10. I believe the Army justified 
that, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is the way it ought to be. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. And you are | to 6. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. It is closer to 7. It is 1 to 6.8. 

The Cuarrman. No. They are bringing it down to | to 6. 

Mr. Bianprorp. As the number of operating aircraft increases, 
the ratio of officers to enlisted personnel must of necessity go down. 

Mr. Duruam. Why? . 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I think the answer is that you are going 
to have to have commissioned officers flying your aircraft—you don’t 
have to have, but it is desirable to have commissioned officers flying 
$2 and $3 million airplanes. As the Air Force expands and the num- 
ber of aircraft increases, they are going to need more officers. Because 
you are not going—I suppose you could, but you don’t want to ask 
a man—— 

Mr. Duruam. The ratio will go up. 

Pen Vinson. You need more enlisted men to take care of the air- 
planes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But the technological advances that go along with 
this new aircraft go along with it. The point is you are not going 
to get a young man who is a radio specialist or a radar specialist or 
any kind of an electronics specialist, to serve as a sergeant when he 
can go out in the public market and draw the pay of a captain in 
private industry. 

The CuarrmMan. By the very nature of their mission and function 
and work, they have to have more officers than the other branches. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, is it not true as the ground forces 
of the Air Force expand, then the ratio will go the other way? 

General Ler. Well, actually we are decreasing our support forces 
as much as possible in order to increase our combat wings, General. 
I think your statement is right, if we were doing that. But we are 
doing everything we can in our personnel management to squeeze our 
support forces as small—you called them the ground forces of the 
Air Force—the support forces to the smallest number possible and 
still make this thing run. 

The officer, of course, is primarily required in the combat units. 

The CuatrmMan. General, I think it would be helpful at this point 
if you get your chart there and show us just how the Davis amend- 
ment with the present setup affects you and how this proposed 
legislation will. 

Mr. Buanprorp. | think you will find, Mr. Chairman, that in the 
case of the Air Force, for example, on the authorized strengths of the 
Davis amendment, and if you compare that with what the bill before us 
authorizes for an identical strength, that in this one instance the Air 
Force is the only service that will actually be authorized only a few 
more generals under this bill than what the Davis amendment now 
permits them. I call your attention to the authorization of the Davis 
amendment which comes to a total of 428 general officers, if I am not 
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mistaken, and in this bill on the same grade structure they would be 
authorized only 435 general officers. 

Now they only had as of November 30, 1953, 371 general officers on 
board. They are limited by a gentleman’s agreement with the Senate. 
Does this bill reduce below the Davis amendment authorization, 
General? 

Colonel Kane. No. In the grade of general? 

M1. BLanprorp. General and above. 

Colonel Kane. The grade of general in the Davis amendment is 
428. The sliding scale would authorize 435. 

Mr. Norsiap. Well, Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? Mr. 
Davis told me yesterday that the figures for all the services he put in 
were exactly as you people had requested, and all branches, in the 
amendment which went in last year. 

General Ler. That is right. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. You can see that makes it that much 
harder, because they wrote the ticket. 

The CHarrMAN. Sure. 

Mr. Vinson. Now, our only answer is that that was just a l-year 
approach and this is an overall planning. 

Mr. Norsiap. | understand that. 

Mr. Vinson. With a little latitude to it. And the budget will at 
the same time control it. 

Mr. Norsiap. I read quite a few unkind remarks about Mr. Davis 
in some of the service publications, and I just wanted that clear for 
the record. 

Mr. Vinson. Each one of them testified that they wrote the ticket, 
without any hearing before Mr. Davis. Mr. Davis says: ‘How many 
officers you need in your whole service, and break them in grade,” 
and they broke them down and they put that in the law and the 
Congress passed it. 

The Cuatrman. The Navy, with all my love and respect for them, 
gave him the wrong numbers. The Navy was off base that time. 

Mr. Bennett. One of the few times. 

Mr. Vinson. This is the last appropriation. 

General Ler. That is right, for the last year. 

Mr. Vinson. What is in the Davis amendment is exactly what the 
Department said they needed for a 1-year approach. 

General Lez. That is right. That was our budgeted figure we 
gave them. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. And they haven’t been hurt or injured, for 1 year. 

Mr. Vinson. That is right, for 1 year. That is the way we should 
the House. 

Mr. WinsteaAp. Mr. Chairman. Do they have authority to take 
care of this thing, if they can sell Mr. Davis now? 

The Cuarrman. What is that? 

Mr. WinstrEAp. Do they already have authority to take care of 
the problem, if they can sell Mr. Davis easier than we can sell the 
Congress. I am just wondering. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, your limitation iv this bill, iasofar as general 
officers, is almost identical with what Mr. Davis’ ameadment per- 
mitted them. There is a difference of seven general officers. 
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Now, the problem, as I see it, for the Air Force to explain, overlook- 
ing the general principle of being opposed to having to come to 
Congress each year and give a set figure, is how is the Air Force 
going to be hurt by a continuation of the Davis amendment? 

Now, I think the general should answer that question because it 
deals with the reservists on active duty, as I indicated before. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, let me answer Mr. Winstead’s question 
there. Here is what the general just said: 

In the past, limitation has been placed on the Air Force officers temporary grade 
structure on a year-by-year basis by an appropriation act. Now this is not the 
most desirable procedure as it necessitates: constant study and adjustment. 

Now, it simply means what Davis was driving at, having you go 
over your officer structure and grade each year. When we pass this 
bill, why you forget it. You don’t go over it each year. You don’t 
keep as close a scrutiny of the temporary promotions. 

Mr. Norsuap. Well, Mr. Chairman, we put an amendment in 
yesterday as suggested by Mr. Bennett and yourself providing that 
this committee shall make an annual review. That is in the amended 
bill, as I understand it. 

Mr. Vinson. No, we haven’t adopted any amendment like that. 

Mr. Norsuap. We did yesterday. 

Mr. Vinson. No, it hasn’t been offered. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir, Mr. Bennett offered it. 

Mr. Vinson. I am awfully sorry. I wasn’t here. 

General Lex. Mr. Chairman, I would submit what Mr. Vinson has 
in mind could, I admit, creep in. 

That was not the inteat. We certainly will scrutinize it ourselves. 
And even though this bill were passed as it was written, we must 
justify and will always justify the use of the money that the Congress 
gives us. We do that through many hearings. And those mone 
that are allotted for personnel must be justified even with this bill. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But is it not correct, general, that insofar as 
career planning for your Regulars are concerned, the Davis amend- 
ment couldn’t conceivably hurt you? 

General No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Because you haven’t enough Regulars on active 
duty to hurt you? 

General Lez. No, sir, not at this time. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, the point I am trying to make is 
you can’t argue attrition here and the costs involved, as you can for 
the Navy and Marine Corps. What you have to argue here, as I 
see it, are requirements and the effects upon your reservists. 

General Lex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuanpForp. You have justified a grade structure of this nature. 
According to the bill, we are going to permit you to have seven more 
general officers using this present strength, we are going to permit 
you to have 900 more colonels, a substantial increase in lieutenant 
colonels, and a very substantial increase in the number of majors. 

Now the point is in your particular case we have to justify that on 
the basis of your requirements. 

General Lex. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We also have to justify it on the grounds that if 
you reach a point where you are reduced in force, that the people who 
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will bear the brunt of that will be reservists on active duty; is that not 
correct? 

General Lez. That will be true. If we are up to the strength of the 
law, whatever it is at that time, and if there is a reduction, certainly, 
that is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You don’t even face the problem that the Army 
might conceivably face, of having—well, you probably do, having to 
consider people and promote them after 14 and 21 years of service, 
because again you are in the same situation the Army is in. 

If you have to promote a man and it goes beyond the numerical 
limitation contained in the law, under the Davis amendment you will 
just tell the Reserve: ‘“Thank you very much, we are very sorry, but 
you are going home.” 

General Les. If we were exceeding the law, that would have to 
happen; yes, sir. 

Mr. BuanpForp. But you haven’t a career problem in that respect, 
the same as the Navy and Marine Corps. In other words, you can’t 
say you are affecting the career of a young man about to enter the 
armed services, into the Air Force, as a Regular second lieutenant in 
the Air Force. His career will not be affected. 

General Ler. No, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, if I might ask that I go on with the questions that 
I have worked on, it might be that some of these would be answered. 
I am not sure. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. Let’s allow the general to continue. 

General Ler. I had gone into the chart on our question No. 1 and 
we have discussed that at some length. 

Starting, then: During fiscal year 1954 on the other hand, section 
631 of the Appropriation Act did not in effect reduce planned grade 
attainment but rather merely established a ceiling in consonance with 
the budgeted position. However, it should be pointed out that in 
both fiscal year 1953 and 1954, the limitations as contained therein 
tended to establish artificial ceilings thereby requiring the actual 
strength to be planned below the legal limits. 

This action is required to insure that legal limits are not exceeded 
even by one man. As you realize, currently established and planned 
promotions are based on anticipated losses by grade which requires 
a determination as to the number of people that will die, be medically 
separated, voluntarily separated, and so forth. 

In the event these estimates anticipated 10 deaths during a parti- 
cular period of time and only 9 occurred we would exceed grade limits 
by 1 man. Therefore, it is necessary to establish ceilings below the 
legal limits to insure that they are not exceeded. 

Now, I would like to reemphasize something that I touched on in 
my other statement, that the primary objection to the Davis type 
riders and/or limits on grades is the fact that they create uncertainty 
and preclude long range planning for promotional actions and grade 
attainment. In reality, the drastic effect of year-to-year limitations 
in a rider form is the morale aspect on the officer corps, i. e., these 
riders receive wide publicity and create considerable doubt in the 
minds of the officers as to when they can anticipate grade advance- 
ment in view of the fact that Air Force programs are continuously 
modified by grade limitation riders. 
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The establishment of the proposed sliding scale as permanent 
legislation will provide the individuals and the Air Force information 
upon which long range planning and realistic personnel programs can 
be developed and adjusted dependent upon authorized commissioned 
strength. 

In summary, limitations imposed on a yearly basis create the neces- 
sity for effecting drastic adjustments in vee and programs that have 
been developed. Although they can ay fitted to the particular year 
in question they create considerable personnel adjustment and adverse 
effect on morale during that particular year. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at that 
point? To go back to your first answer, General, you say that there 
were 231 lieutenant colonels who were no’ promoted as a result of the 
Davis amendment. Now 

General Ler. Actually it is 350, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BLanpForp. It is a cumulative effect, the 350? 

General Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now let’s look at the chart there. 

General Ler. We are talking 1953 now. The first Davis amend- 
ment I have in mind. Then I moved to the second Davis amend- 
ment, as I call them. 

Mr. BuLanpForp. I see. 

General Ler. And the second Davis amendment is what we gave 
the appropriations committee. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now have you been affected this year? 

General Ler. No, sir, and I so stated. 

Mr. BLanprForp. Did those people catch up that were affected in 
1953? 

General Ler. Can you answer that? 

Colonel Kane. Well, whether the same individuals catch up or not 
is a& werd difficult thing to state. 

Mr. BuanpForp. ing are talking about numbers. 

General Ler. But we did not attempt to catch in 1954 for 1953, 1 
might point out, because in 1954 we were in an adjustment stage, I 
would like to call that, and whereas promotions as such and grade 
attainment were held to a very, very low minimum because of the 
other adjustments that the Air Force had to face, and that is in re- 
leasing officers from active duty 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Yes. 

General Ler. Consequently, pamatens in 1954 are very small. 

Mr. BianpForp. What was the Davis amendment based upon with 
ae, to an end strength among your officers? 

eneral Ler. The Davis amendment is based on what we budgeted 
for an end strength in 1954. 

Mr. BuanpForp. And what was that? 

General Ler. These figures right here, numerically. 

Mr. BLANpForD. 130,799 officers. 

General Ler. That is what our budget will provide for, 130,799, 
and these grade limits are associated with them. 

Mr. Vinson. You had to follow the Davis amendment because the 
Davis amendment was the law. 

General Ler. That is right. 

Mr. Winsteap. Did I aE it hasn’t affected them any this 
year, except the morale of the men? 
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Mr. Vinson. It hasn’t affected them at all. 

Mr. Winsreap. Isn’t it true that it affected the morale of your men, 
more than anything else? That is just what Mr. Kilday referred to 
a while ago: 70 groups 1 year, reduced to 40, increased again, cut 
back last year, and then taking a new look this year. And how do 
we know but what you will be cut back next year? Isn’t that having 
more to do with the morale than anything else? 

General Ler. I am certain this has, this Davis amendment type 
thing now. I am not saying that the last year Davis amendment 
which is affecting us now has cut us back. 1 am stating that we gave 
those figures that you see on the chart to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for insertion as Davis amendment type rider. We were asked 
for the figures and we gave them our budgeted figures. 

Mr. Winsreap. You did. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. General, that is the amount that the budget sent 
up on the Hill, isn’t it? 

General Leg. Sir? 

Mr. Jounson. That is the strength that they asked money for; is 
that correct? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, customarily don’t they trim you down a 
little bit in your request for money? 

General Ler. Well, we have certainly faced that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, | think probably you will have a good chance 
to get most of it, probably most of it. 

Mr. Gavin. They didn’t cut you down the year before, did they? 
When the Davis amendment first went into effect, they gave you 
what you wanted, didn’t they? 

General Ler. I don’t recall the budget figures. 

Mr. Jounson. The main thing is, with a rider you are in a straight- 
jacket, but when you have a law like we have here, it is a broad 
authorization and you have flexibility and you can go look ahead 5 
years and see what the situation is. 

The CHarrMAN. The general gave us the meat in the coconut, 
on page 2, the paragraph that you just read. That is the heart 
and crux of the whole matter. 

Go on to your question 2, General. 

General Len. Yes. 

Question 2: What will be the effect of the Davis amendment if 
new figures are made applicable to the next appropriation act in 
proportion to the proposed increase with respect to the Air Force? 

I would answer the question this way: This is an extremely difficult 
assumption to evaluate in view of the fact that the basic axiom, as 
explained previously in discussing the sliding scale, provides for a 
decrease in percentages as total strength increases. Under the 
Davis limits it is impossible to determine whether the increase in 
commissioned officer strength would provide for a decrease in the 
Davis percentage limitations or whether they would remain static. 

In the event they remained static additional officers in the higher 

ades would be authorized as the officer strength was increased. To 

lustrate, the resultant percentages derived by applying the number 
contained in section 631 of se year 1954 appropriation act to the 
total number of officers contained in the original appropriation request 
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and applied to an officer strength of 180,000 would allow 6,174 colonels, 
whereas the sliding scale would provide for 6,075. 

On the other hand, in the event the force was decreased these 
limitations would act as a deterrent to the Air Force. For example, 
with a commissioned officer strength of 100,000 only 3,430 colonels 
would be authorized whereas the sliding scale would provide for 
4,440. This demonstrates the fact that the resultant percentage 
limitations as contained in the fiscal year 1954 appropriation act if 
applied on a continuing basis could work either to the advantage or 
disadvantage, depending upon whether the Air Force was experiencing 
an increasing or decreasing total officer strength. 

Specifically, during fiscal year 1955 the continuation of the Davis 
rider as applied in fiscal year 1953 would provide for the following 
grade authorization versus the number currently planned and pro- 
vided for in the fiscal year 1955 appropriation request. 

And I believe you gentlemen have the chart there, which shows that 
under the 1953, fiscal year 1953 Davis limit, we were allowed 440 
generals, and under this fiscal year 1955 program we would be 
allowed 448. 

I think it is unnecessary for me to read the rest of those, Mr. 
Chairman, unless it is so desired. 

The CuarrMan. No. 

General Ler. Then: As indicated above, a minor variation would 
occur in the grade of general whereby 8 less would be authorized, and 
in the grade of colonel whereby 101 less would be authorized. In the 
grades of lieutenant colonel and major considerably more would be 
authorized, clearly indicating that the imposition of specific percent- 
ages without consideration of programing requirements merely tends 
to create unbalance and would prove over a long period of time un- 
workable. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to develop one thing off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I think the answer to the second question is a very 
interesting one, General, and one that we ought to look at a little more 
closely because it indicates that either Mr. Davis’ application of _ 
is wrong or the sliding scale is wrong. I don’t know which. I have 
never carried out fhis thing as you have, and I was amazed at the 
results. If you take section 631 of the 1954 Appropriation Act as ap- 
plied to an officer strength of 180,000—I assume you interpolated—it 
would allow you 6,174 colonels, whereas, a sliding scale would provide 
for 6,075. 

In other words, there will be a reduction in our bill over and above 
that which you might project into the future under another Davis 
amendment. 

General Lex. Under that fixed figure that you have; yes, sir. 

Mr. BuLanpForp. Well, the fixed figure I assume would increase to 
meet 180,000 officer structure. 

Per Ler. No. I used the same figure. That was the theory of 
this thing. 

Colonel Kane. We had to keep the percentage static as far Davis 
is concerned, because it is an impossibility to assume what would 
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happen to the resultant Davis percentages if carried out to 140,000, 
150,000, 160,000, 170,000, or 180,000, whether they go up or down. 

We used the static figures. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You didn’t use the static figures as in section 631. 
a had to add to those figures for 180,000 officer force in the Air 

orce. 

Colonel Kanu. The resultant percentage remained static, is what 
we used. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, the percentage. 

Colonel Kann. That is it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is exactly my point. You projected into 
the future the same percentages, distribution. 

Colonel Kanu. Right. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Now, when you drop that down to 100,000, how- 
ever, and reduce your figures but maintain your same percentage——— 

Colonel Kann. Right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You end up with a sliding scale of 4,440. 

Colonel Right. 

Mr. BuanpForp. As opposed to 3,420 in the Davis amendment. 

Colonel Kann. Right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, what is your own conclusion from the 
application of that projection? In other words, why is it that the 
sliding scale gives you so many more for an Air Force of 100,000 
officers than a projected Davis amendment? 

Colonel Kane. We have long contended, and which the sliding 
scale embodies, the theory that as we expand our force the percentage 
in the upper grades will go down. Contrary to that, though, as we 
decrease in strength, the percentage in the upper grades will go up. 
Because in a decreased force we maintain a nucleous-type force. 

In an expanded force, you build combat wings, and combat units, 
and in combat units, the percentage in the upper four grades is 
much less, naturally. 

So that you get this going up and going down proposition. Whereas, 
under the Davis amendment, the only applicability we could make 
was by applying the percentages as they were contained in the 1953 
appropriation act—holding them static and see what the effect 
would be. 

And as we pointed out in here, they could work to our advantage 
or disadvantage depending upon whether we were increasing or 
decreasing. 

General Ler. I think that is all the more reason for having a 
sliding scale. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I do, too, but I wanted the record to indicate 
what we are trying to accomplish here. Because 1 think it is a 
perfect example of what we are trying to accomplish. 

General Luz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsuap. That applies to all the services, the same principal. 

General Ler. I should think it would. 

The CHAatRMAN. Question 3. 

General Ler. Question 3: What forced attrition has been effected 
in the Armed Forces to date—and we have that for the Air Force 
only—under the Officer Personnel Act? 

A second part of that question: What forced attrition is con- 
templated in the future? 


| 
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The answer: In the Air Force, 364 officers have been removed from 
the active list due to the operation of the Officer Personnel Act. In 
future years, forced attrition among Regulars will gradually increase 
until 1969, when it will reach a maximum, with the retirement of our 
World War II officers. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Just in that connection, General, would you just 

uickly tell the committee what your forced attrition is from first 
heutenant to captain percentagewise for your Regulars and then 
captain to major, and on up? 

General Les. I will ask Colonel Hyde to give you that. 

Colonel Hype. The Officer Personnel Act contains two methods of 
selection. Each method carries with it a different rate of forced 
attrition. When the fully qualified method of selection is used, 
and it is intended that that method be the more lenient of the two, 
the attrition which results runs around 1 to 2 percent. 

When the best qualified method of selection is used, the act limits 
the maximum attrition, theoretical maximum, to 11.1 percent. In 
actual practice, however, it would be impossible to achieve the 
maximum of 11.1 percent attrition between grades and we would 
probably find, that the maximum would be close to 7 percent attrition. 

Mr. For what? 

Colonel Hyper. Now, we are using 7 percent of the officers being 
considered for selection. 

General Ler. Permanent. 

Colonel Hypr. Permanent promotion. 

We are using the fully qualified method of selection. So that the 
attrition from fret lieutenant up to lieutenant colonel is running about 
1 to 2 percent of the officers. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is forced attrition. 

Colonel Hyper. Forced attrition by reason of failure of selection for 
promotion. 

Above lieutenant colonel, the attrition increases tremendously. The 
theory of the act would provide for attrition among lieutenant colonels 
at 28 years of service in the neighborhood of 52 percent; 47 percent of 
the lieutenant colonels would be promoted to colonel. 

Mr. Norsuiap. That is after 28 years of service? 

Colonel Hype. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. How many in the present Air Force have anywhere 
near 28 years of service. 

Colonel Hype. Very few, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. How many do you have, sir? 

Colonel Hype. Twelve. 

Mr. Norsiap. Probably very, very few that would have 28 and be 
lieutenant colonels. 

Colonel Hype. At the present time, but in the future, the numbers 
will be tremendous. 

Mr. Norsuap. I can appreciate that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do you not face a forced attrition problem in 
connection with the Davis amendment, if it stays in effect for the 
next 10 years insofar as the Air Force is concerned. 

Colonel Hypr. Among regulars. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Among regulars. I don’t think the committee 
should get a wrong impression there. You don’t have that problem, 
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but you do have it for the Navy and Marine Corps. That is the 
thing I am trying to stress. 

Colonel Hyper. The next question will present it. 

nag Ler. I think there is some more in the next questions on 
that. 

Questions 4 and 5 
try to answer as one. 

No. 4, what forced or deferred attrition will take place if the Davis 
amendment is continued in effect for an indefinite period? and 

Five, at what point in the promotion system will it be necessary to 

romote officers under the Officer Personnel Act in violation of the 
imitation on funds contained in the Davis amendment if the amend- 
ment is continued in effect? 

Answer: These two questions have to be answered together because 
they bring into sharp focus several of the most important facts about 
the Officer Personnel Act. 

First: the Officer Personnel Act governs the promotion of Regular 
Air Force officers only; Reserve officers are not included within its 
provisions. 

Second, it limits forced attrition to such a degree that the manda- 
tory rate of promotion and the authorized grade spread conflict with 
each other; that is, without other legal provision one or the other 
would have to be violated. 

And third, to relieve that point of conflict, the act provides that 
the numbers authorized to be in each of the grades below colonel 
may be exceeded when necessary to permit the promotion of officers 
to the grades of first lieutenant, captain, major, and lieutenant colonel 
when they have completed 3, 7, 14, and 21 years of service, 
respectively. 

Thus, the forced attrition imposed by the Officer Personnel Act 
will not be influenced by continuation of the Davis amendment or 
by any other type of limitation and will continue to vary from a 
minimum as Colonel Hyde just explained of 1 to 2 percent under 
the “fully qualified’? method of selection to a practical maximum of 
about 7 percent if the ‘‘best qualified’’ method is used. 

As the years go by, however, the Officer Personnel Act will grad- 
ually move more and more Regular officers through the grade of 
major and into the grade of lieutenant colonel. If future Davis 
amendments were not too severely restrictive and if presently con- 
templated force levels are maintained over the next 10 to 15 years, 
the Air Force could probably effect all of these mandatory pro- 
motions without violating legal limitation. 

On the other hand, if our strength should be reduced by any great 
amount from 1955, the situation could become critical, and by 1961 
we might have to violate one law or the other. However, in either 
case, the steady advancement of the World War II group of regulars 
will greatly reduce the number of spaces available for Reserve officers 
in the field grades. 

Now, at this point, I would like to ask Colonel Hyde to show you 
gentleman a chart which | think will interest you and will help you. 

Colonel Hypr. The purpose, Mr. Chairman, of these charts is to 
show vou what is meant by our statement here, briefly, where we refer 
in the answer to this question to the movement of the World War II 
Regular officers up in the grade structure en masse. 


and | hope you gentlemen have them—I will 
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To back very quickly here, and show you where we started. 
Here, Tau the distribution of our Regular Air Force officers as we 
got them after World War Il. We ended the war with only 2,300 

egular officers. Then we held an integration program and raised that 
number to some 18,000. Because the officers on active duty, Reserve 
officers on active duty at that time were distributed in this manner 
by age and years of service, military experience, naturally the people 
that we integrated entered the Regular service in their permanent 
grades distribution. 

(The chart mentioned is on file with the committee.) 

1 show here on the side the numbers, here the years of service from 
zero out to 32 

Mr. Kitpay. Excuse me, Colonel. 

That is our trouble. My eyesight won’t permit me to see it. Would 
you mind telling us what the various colors are? I can see the colors 

ut I can’t see the figures. 

Mr. Norsiap. Yes. 

Colonel Hyper. Blue are permanent colonels. 

None show here. We had none then. Red are permanent lieuten- 
ant colonels here. Here is the last of your World War | Air Corps. 
The green are the officers who were permanent majors at that time. 
The brown are the captains. The first lieutenants are shown in 
yellow. The second lieutenants are shown in gray. 

You recall under the law at that time second lieutenants were 
promoted to first lieutenants after 3 years of service, to captain after 
10, to major after 17 years’ service, to lieutenant colonel generally 
— 23 years service, as opposed to the present officer Personnel 

ct 

Mr. Kitpay. He wasn’t generally promoted at 23 years. He was 
promoted in 23 years. Wasn’t it on years of service in grade? 

Colonel Hyper. Yes, sir, to lieutenant colonel. Excuse me, sir. 
That is right. 

Then I have shown here by this line the curve of distribution 
established by the Officer Personnel Act for 27,500 Regular officers, 
if they were distributed in a normal manner. If you had them in 
there in their proper years of service, that is. You can see we don’t. 
And these lines here represent the years at which those officers are 
promoted, maximum years of service that those officers are promoted 
under the Officer Personnel Act, to first lieutenant after 3 years, to 
captain after 7 years rather than 10, to major after 14 years rather 
than 17, to lieutenant colonel after 21 years of service rather than 23. 

This represents our permanent policy authorization under the 
Officer Personnel Act at a strength of 27,500. It overlaps here 
because colonels—you can have permanent colonels distributed 
between 22 and 30 years of service. Lieutenant colonels are dis- 
tributed normally between 21 and 28 years of service. 

Now, the next chart shows the position of the regular officer corps 
today, how it has moved forward in permanent grade, how we have 
filled in behind. 

(The chart mentioned is on file with the committee.) 

Again, the same colonel or scheme applies. The blue, the permanent 
colonels; the red, the permanent lieutenant colonels; the green, the 
majors; the brown, the captains; the yellow, the first lieutenants; and 
the gray, the second lieutenants, 
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Now, that is a movement forward of some 6 to 7 years. 

And here is what it will look like in 1966. With the limitation on 
attrition among regular officers contained in the act, of course, we 
can’t cut this overage down. So we hope or we expect that our 
structure will look like this, our regular officer structure will look like 
this in 1966. 

(The chart mentioned is on file with the committee.) 

Mr. Norstap. This is under your planning, rather than any Davis 
amendment or Officer Personnel Act? 

Colonel Hyper. This is the Officer Personnel Act, what it does. 

Now, our point here in this statement is that if our force level at 
this time is large enough that we can absorb all these officers in the 
grade of lieutenant colonel on active duty, we have no problem with 
respect to the Officer Personnel Act. However, these officers will be 
occupying spaces which otherwise would be filled by Reserve officers 
or by more junior officers serving in higher temporary grade. 

General Ler. | think, Mr. Chairman, this chart particularly bears 
out what Mr. Blandford has been saying this morning, that as we 
move out into the future this particular sliding scale will take care of 
us as long as our structure is large, and we can absorb these perma- 
nent officers without affecting the Reserve officer. 

If the force drops off, then this group in the red might overflow the 
authorizations within this particular sliding scale. Of course, that 
give us, the planners, a problem into the future and we are not sitting 
idly by and letting it ride. We are working on it, and trying to come 
up to you gemtlemen with future plans. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. At that point you know what you are facing. 

General Len. Exactly. 

Mr. Buanprorp. With this law you can project 2 or 3 years ahead 
and get ready for it. 

General Lee. Exactly. 

And, if we have the force at that time, we will know what we 
would have to work with. 

Colonel Hypr. We would have to project on the assumption that 
our force objectives at that time would remain constant. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Hypr. Over a sufficient period of years to allow us to com- 
plete a planned action. 

General Ler. I just wanted to show you these charts, Mr. Chair- 
man, to give you an idea what we were trying to say in the answers 
to these questions, and I thought it would be of interest to you to 
know that we are faced with that. 

Mr. Norsuap. Well, under that, you plan on a captain moving 
up to lieutenant colonel in a 14-year period; isn’t that right? 

Mr. BLanprorp. That would be right. 

Colonel Hype. Yes, sir; 14 years, sir. 

Colonel Kann. Fourteen years. 

Mr. Norsiap. Move from captain to lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Fourteen years. 

Colonel Hype. If he was a new captain, a brandnew captain, it 
would take 14 years to go to the grade of lieutenant colonel. 

General Ler. That is all under the Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. Norstap. Which is considerably more than it was prior to 
World War II. 
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Colonel Hype. No, sir; it is less. 

Mr. Norsuap. [| have often heard the figure on General Eisenhower 
as having moved from major to lieutenant colonel in 16 years. That 
must have been the rate at that time, I take it. 

Colonel Hyper. He was in the grade of major for 16 years. 

Mr. Norsiap. That is right, sir. 

General Ler. That was well before World War II, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the old seniority system they had in 
effect then. 

General Lex. Even back in those days some lieutenants were in the 
grade of first lieutenant for 17 years, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, he was behind the captains. 

General Lex. He was paid as a captain after some years, but he did 
not get promoted. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course, we changed that in 1939. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And we shouldn’t have ever changed. We should 
have kept what we had in 1939. The committee wrote that, and it 
worked. 

General Lee. Mr. Chairman, there are two other questions, if I 


may. 

The sixth question I will not attempt to answer, inasmuch as it was 
written for the Army. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You might mention you did have the 51 colonels 
that you could have retained and you didn’t ask for that authority. 

General Lee. That is right. Well, I will read the question. 

What will be the effect on promotion to colonel in the Army if 
colonels with 30 years of service or 5 years in grade are poe to 
inactive duty? 

As I say, that did not affect us. We had 51 of those people who 
were released. 

No. 7: How has the Davis amendment affected the permanent 
promotion of the Regular officers in the Armed Forces? As far as 
the Air Force is concerned, the Davis amendment has had no effect 
upon the permanent promotion of Regular Air Force officers. 

Those are my answers. I am now ready for questions, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. You did a very good job. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman, | suggest that we take a little recess 
to study what we bave done on this bill. I understand the House 
is not going to be in session much next week and that will let the 
clerks print up—— 

(Mr. Blandford, aside.) 

The CHarrMan. The Chair would like to say that it is his hope 
that the hearings can go to the printer immediately and you will 
have a clean bill for us or a committee print, 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. A committee print. Since most of the Re- 
cae will be out making Lincoln Day addresses, it will give our 

emocratic friends a chance to do some work in their offices. They 
welcome the respite of next week, 1 am sure. Personally, I am 
ve tomorrow night for Missouri and won’t be back until the 
16th. 

The committee is going to stand adjourned until a week from 
Tuesday, which will be February 16. That is our regular meeting 
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day, Tuesday, the 16th of February. We will have the hearings 
and have a clean bill, a committee print; and, if we can wrestle with 
this very complex and difficult piece of legislation in the meantime, I 
think perhaps after a week’s study the members will be in a better 
and clearer frame of mind to consider it when they get back. 

Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, I wasn’t aware of the fact that we 
had adopted the Bennett amendment. I left before we adjourned 
yesterday. I don’t know whether it was done before or after I left. 
Are we going to have a chance to take another look at it? 

The CHarrMan. Oh, we are going to have a look at every provision. 
And i want the committee members to pay particular attention to 
that amendment that relates to nurses in the Navy. I don’t know 
whether we acted wisely or not in accepting such a radical increase. 
I am afraid we are creating more headaches. There are many of the 
provisions in the act that we will have to wrestle with in executive 
session. 

Mr. Vinson. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuairman. I do want to say this to members of the committee. 
We are a family, and I think it is pretty generally agreed that the 
legislation reported out of this committee got through the House the 
last session more expeditiously and perhaps effectively and with the 
least debate or without violent opposition than the legislation from 
any other committee. That is because we usually fight among our- 
selves here and thrash things out. And practically every bill we 
report, certainly since the first of last year, has been by unanimous 
consent. I don’t know whether we can go with a completely united 
front. I hope we can agree on some kind of bill here because I 
would like to delegate someone else to handle it on the floor. It is 
really Mr. Arends’ baby, but he is already overworked. 

Mr. Vinson. It is the responsibility of the chairman. 

The Cuarrman. But I want all members to be present. If and 
when we report the bill, | hope it can be as unanimously as possible. 

Mr. Vinson. It will be. 

The CuHarrman. And I hope you all will be on the floor to back me 
up because I will need help. 

Does anyone else have any questions before we adjourn? 

Mr. Vinson. We will meet on the 16th? 

The Cuarrman. Tuesday, February 16. 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, there is one little problem arises here. 
Mr. Shafer’s subcommittee had completed a hearing on three small 
bills. One of them is a $5 million authorization, which requires no 
new appropriations, for the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. The Appropriations Committee is not going to take any 
action on that appropriation bill until this committee gets the author- 
ization out and gets it to the House. It is thoroughly noncontrover- 
sial. And the other two small bills, there is no controversy attached 
to them at all. They are technical matters completely. Mr. Kelle- 
her has the reports. If the committee could move those out of here 
now, at least we would be in position for early action in the week of 
the 16th of February and we would not be holding them back. I am 
afraid they are going to lose their entire authorization for NACA. 

Mr. Vinson. Well, Mr. Chairman, the Appropriations Committee 
started to work this week and it will be some days before we get 
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around to it. But I see no reason why Mr. Kelleher couldn’t come in 
and explain it to the committee. 

Mr. Smarr. It won’t take but a minute. 

Mr. Vinson. We can act and let the Appropriations Committee 
act on it. It is just authorization to spend some money. 

Mr. SMART. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. I am a little reluctant to act with so few members 
present. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Chairman, I wasn’t present when these bills 
were considered, but I have looked them over and know what they 
are. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. The Chair is very reluctant to act when the chair- 
man of the subcommittee handling the legislation is not here to report 
them. I don’t see why they can’t wait until the 16th. We can report 
them out immediately. 

Mr. Smarr. All right. 

The Cuarrman. The subcommittee won’t be here and I don’t 
know who would handle it on the floor anyway. Most of us are going 
to be gone. 

General Ler. Mr. Chairman, if I could have the indulgence of the 
committee for about 3 minutes, I think I could answer Mr. Durham’s 
question which he asked before the committee yesterday with regard 
to the separation of aviation cadets in training centers which forced 
some of those young men into the draft. 

Mr. Durham was very kind and gave Colonel Kane the file which 
he, I believe, referred to in his questioning. We looked into that file 
last evening and it is a case of this kind. Last year when we were 
cutting back due to our new objective, officer strength objective, we 
requested that all officers who were not on a voluntary basis sign for 
indefinite tours of duty or they could be released on a voluntary 
basis and go home. The young man in question was a direct appointee 
into the Air Force. He had served a few months and was given the 
opportunity to sign up as an indefinite appointed officer in the Air 
Force. He elected, however, to return to civil life as a volunteer. 
At that time—and there were several of these officers, mind you—this 
officer was in a category 1—C under selective service. That meant 
he would not be immediately drafted, possibly not at all. 

Since that time, however, an Executive order of the President has 
set a 6-month limit, by which anyone who has served less than 6 
months in the Armed Forces is category 1—A. 

Now it appears to me, Mr. Durham, that this young man who 
voluntarily left the service has now become perhaps draft eligible. 
I do not know his final status and we are trying to find that out and 
I hope we can and report to your office. 

Mr. Durnam. That is correct. I just wondered how broad it was. 

General Ler. There are less than 200 of those lads. And I would 
like to go one step further and say that we in the Air Force 
have discussed the problem with General Hershey and are attempting 
to iron it out so they will not be called in the draft. However, if 
they are called in the draft I feel certain if they have not already been 
called and if we can find out who they are, we can call them on a vol- 
untary basis into the service as an officer and will integrate them into 
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our present Reserve officer structure, so they will not be drafted if 
we can get our hands on them, sir. 

That was one of the little quirks in the system that caught these 
lads and we are trying to keep them Reserve officers in the Air 

orce. I will work further with your office on it, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. I wasn’t particularly interested in this case, General, 
except for the fact that such things as this creates this morale question 
which spreads clean through the entire cadet corps. 

General Lutz. I would like to point out one other thing, sir. He 
was not a cadet. This particular officer was at a training wing. He 
was a second lieutenant, nonrated officer, working as a finance officer. 

Mr. Duruam. Oh, he was. 

General Ler. In a training wing. It did not involve cadets, as I 
— out yesterday, sir. He is a direct appointed officer from civil 

ife, from college. We needed that category in the upper limit of our 
officer strength. As we reduced our strength, we didn’t need all of 
those lads. 

Mr. Duruam. That made it even worse, then. 

General Ler. So he got caught in a kind of an odd arrangement 
there, of the change in category 

Mr. Gavin. He was given the opportunity though, to continue at 
the time. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. But he didn’t accept it. 

General Lex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. How long did he actually serve? 

General Len. It was less than 6 months. 

Colonel Kane. About 4 months, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. He just got out. 

Mr. Duruam. Yes, he got out. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair would first like to express his appre- 
ciation to you, General, and Colonels, for appearing for the Air Force 
and representatives of the other branches of the Services—the Army, 
the Navy, and the Marines and the Air Force. 1 think these hearings 
have been profitable and they have cleared up a lot of questions in 
our minds. It is still a tough problem. But if you gentlemen in the 
services could be available the week of the 16th—you don’t have to 
be here on Tuesday, the 16th, because we are going into executive 
session and wrestle with this thing, but we may want to call you back 
a day or two of that week to answer many questions that no doubt 
will arise in our minds. 

General Ler. My staff will be available to you, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. So with appreciation to all of you, the Committee 
will stand adjourned until Tuesday, February 16. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
in executive session on Tuesday, February 16, 1954.) 


